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Bankers Assert 


Drought Relief 
Is State Problem 


Statement Prepared by 
Members of State Com- 
mittee Adopted at Confer- 
ence With Secretary Hyde 





Credit Must Come 
From Local Bankers 





Farm Credit Corporations Are 
Advocated for Sections 
Where Sufficient Facilities 
Are Not Now Available 





Each State must assume the main 
responsibility for drought relief, ac- 
cording to the report made by 


the banker members of the State! 


Drought Relief Committees, adopted 
Aug. 27 at a conference with the 


Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. | 


Hyde. They consider it “unfortu- 


nate that the impression has gone, 


abroad that there are Federal funds 
available on other than a sound 
credit basis,” it was stated. 
Duty of Local Banker 
The primary duty in the present 
situation, according to the statement 


kers’ committee, rests with | , “ 
of the bankers’ co Four Charges Against Cap- 


the local banker. He should use all 
his credit with his correspontent 
bank for the extension of sound local 
loans, the statement says. Agricut- 
tural credit corporatiens should ‘be 
organized where none exists and 
where other credit facilities are not 
available, the bankers believe. 

The report, which was delivered to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for transmis- 
sion to President Hoover, includes state- 
“ments bythe Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde; the Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills; the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, Roy 
A. Young; the vice chairman of the Fed- 


eral Farm Board, James CU. Stone, and | 


the chairman of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, Paul Bestor, giving in detail the 
facilities of each of those organizations 
which are available. 
Attitude of Bankers 
The chairman of the committee, and a 


member of the National Drought Com- | 


mittee, Henry M. Robinson, chairman of 
the First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
stated orally at the close of the confer- 
ence that he considered this section of 
the report a very important one, as it is 
the first time that a brief statement by 


these four Federal agencies as to the! 


credit facilities they possess has been 
available in one place. Such a statement 
would be advisable even if no emergency 
existed, he said. Many bankers do not 
shave a full or clear idea of what can be 
done through the Federal reserve banks 
and the agricultural credit agencies, he 
added. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
most of the needs of the drought areas 
can be taken care of through sound 
credit methods. There may be a few 
areas where local Red Cross relief will 
be necessary, but for the most part the 
banks and the credit corporations can 
take care of the situation. Many of the 
farmers who apparently have no credit 
standing at their banks, according to 
Mr. Robinson, can have their credit 
needs taken care of through their land- 
lords, and where the tenant is worthy, 
that will be done, he believes. 

Mr. Dosker, a member of the subcom- 
mittee from Kentucky, stated that the 
press can help the situation if they pub- 
lish, at least in the drought States, the 
report of the committee in full, so that 
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Georgia Tobacco Sales 
Set New High Record 





Sold in Four-week Period 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Aug. 27. 


A new record for Georgia has been 
set by the 1930 auction season on bright 
leaf tobacco, with sales of 103,173,491 
pounds for the four weeks just closed, 
at an &verage price of 10 cents a pound 
for a total value of $10,312,508, accord- 
ing to announcément by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Eugene Talmadge. 

Statistics compiled by the State Bureau 
of Markets and announced by the Com- 
missioner show that the 1929 sales to- 
taled 90,743,520 pounds that brought an 
average price of 18.37 cents a pound; 
1928 sales amounted to 85,727,172 pounds 
at an average price of 12.78 cents a 
pound, oan 
Lowest Recorded Price 

Sales during the last week of the auc- 
tion period, which closed Aug’ 23, totaled 
23,280,142 pounds at an average price 
of 6.88 cents a pound, the lowest in the 
history of Georgia tobacco culture, ac- 
cording to the Commissioner. The tota! 
value of the poundage sold during the 
last week of the auction sales\.was $1,- 
600,716, as compared with a value of 
$3,039,844 for 31,405,929 pounds of to- 
bacco sold during the third week. 

Total sales for the fourth week of the 
sale in 1929 were 16,309,811 pounds at 
an average price of 13.29 cents per 
pound, bringing $2,067,417 to the 
growers. 

Fifty-nine warehouses throughout the 
tobacco belt of Georgia held auction sales 
daily during. the four-week auction 
period, all making daily reports to, the 
Commissioner of Agriculture under the 


4 provisions of legislative enactment. 
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Newspapers Found to Assist 
_ In Reducing Auto Accidents 





| National Safety Conference Finds Publicity Has Been| 


| Material Factor in Combating Rising Number of 


| Newspaper publicity has helped to re- 
duce the automobile fatality rate during 


,roads” have contributed toward the prog- | 


recent months, according to a statement! 
| by the National Conference of Street and | 


| Highway Safety on Aug. 27. 
| The need for uniform vehicle legisla- 
|tion is being stressed in newspaper edi- 
,torials, the Conference points out, and 
attention is being given especially to the 
toll of lives at grade crossings and to 
the increasing benefits of safety educa- 
tion among school children. 

Citing reports of the Division of Vital 
Statistics, Bureau of the Census, the Con- 
|ference, of which the Secretary of Com- 


| drivers’ 


|merce, Robert P. Lamont, is chairman, | 


states that “while no cause for the de- 
|crease is assigned by the Division of 
Vital Statistics, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the active efforts of the news- 
papers in the country in urging safety 
and seeking to combat the increasing 
number of deaths on the streets and 





Master of Steamer 
In Collision Case 


Acquitted by Board 


tain A. H. Brooks, of 
Steamship ‘Fairfax’ Found 
To Be Unsubstantiated 








Acquittal of Capt. Archie H. Brooks, 
;master of the steamer “Fairfax” which 
collided with the tanker “Pinthis” on 
|June 10 in Massachusetts Bay with the 
jloss of 49 lives, was announced Aug. 
{27 by the Department of Commerce in 
a statement by Dickerson N. Hoover, 
Supervising Inspector General of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service, 
| Following the statement, Mr. Hoover 
stated orally that he had forwarded in- 
structions to Capt. A. O, Caleott, super- 
vising inspector at Norfolk, Va., where 
the trial of Capt. Brooks was held, 
; to review the case and transmit his find- 
ings for possible further action by the 
Department. The service has the power, 
Mr. Hoover explained, to carry on the 
case if it is not convinced of Capt. 
Brooks’ innocence. 

The four charges which the Depart- 


excessive speed, violation of pilots’ rules, 
unskillfulness and negligence—could not 
be substantiated by the board of local 
inspectors at Norfolk, according to Mr. 
Hoover’s statement, which follows in full 
text: 

In connection with the collision be- 
tween the steamer “Fairfax” and the 
tanker “Pinthis” on June 10, 1930, in 
the vicinity of No. 4 gas buoy in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, resulting in an explosion 
on the “Pinthis” and her immediate 
sinking with the loss of all hands on 
board and damage by fire to the “Fair- 





with particular reference to the charges 
preferred against Capt. Archie H. 
Brooks, master of the steamer 
fax,” as a result of the investigation of 
the collision in question, Capt. Brooks 
was tried on the charges preferred by 
the local inspectors at Norfolk, Va., the 
officers to whom jurisdiction in the trial 
was transferred from Boston; Mass., on 
a 12 and 13, 1930, and below, are 
u 


tors at Norfolk, Va., in the case of Capt. 
Brooks: 

“The trial of Archie H. Brooks, mas- 
ter of the steamship ‘Fairfax,’ was con- 
ducted by this board Aug. 12 and 13, 
1930, upon charges preferred by the 
| United States local inspectors at Boston, 





Deaths on Streets and Roads 


ress in reducing automobile deaths. 
The statement follows in full text: 
The need for uniform vehicle legisla- 

tion in the different States; which was 


brought out by the third National Con-| 


ference on Street and Highway Safety, 
with emphasis on the enactment of 
license ‘laws and the preven- 
tion of reckless and dangerous driving 
on the streets and roads, is stressed by 
the newspapers of the United States in 
recent editorials dealing with the auto- 
mobile traffic situation. 


The report of the Division of Vital 


Statistics of the Bureau of the Census 
for the four weeks ending Aug. 9 shows 
that for the first time since last De- 
cember the number of deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents in 78 of the larger 


| cities of the country fell below the num- 


| 
| 


| 


lJ 


| 


| 


_ From Reserve Board’ 


| 


| 


ment preferred against Capt. Brooks— | 


ber for the same four weeks in 1929. 
The death rate for this year, it is in- 
dicated in the report, has not increased 
since the middle of June, and has had 
a downward swing since the middle of 
July, and falling below the number of 


deaths from the same cause in the same | 


period last year. From February to 
une, this year, 
continuous climb in the number of auto- 
mobile fatalities each month, with each 
succeeding higher than the _ previous 
one, 

While no cause for the decrease is as- 
signed by the Division of Vital Statistics, 
it is reasonable to believe that the active 
efforts of the newspapers of the country 
in urging safety, and seeking to combat 
the increasing number of deaths on the 
streets and roads, have played a ma- 
terial part in turning the automobile 
fatality line downward. 

Hundreds of editorials have appeared 
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Gov. Young Resigns 


Head of Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem Will Become Gover- 
nor of Its Boston Bank 


President Hoover on Aug. 17 accepted 
the resignation of the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Roy A. Young, 
to take effect Sept. 1. Mr. Young re- 
signed to become Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, Mass. 

In his letter tendering his resignation, 
Governor Young, who has served in that 


|position for three years, points out that 


for some time it has been necessary for 
him to consider acceptance of a more 
remunerative position, but he had de- 


|ferred such a step while the credit con- 


fax” with accompanying loss of life, and | 


ditions of the country were strained or 
disturbed. 


“Now, however,” he added, “it is 


clearly evident that the credit structuré 


of the country is in an easy and excep- 
tionally strong position.” 
President's Acceptance 
In accepting the resignation, Preside 
Hoover stated that Governor Young h 


|the right to feel that he has rendered a 


“Fair- | 


real public service, and added: 

“You brought to the position of Gov- 
ernor sound banking judgment based on 
many years of experience and a compre- 
hensive knowledge of financial, industrial 


|and agricultural conditions throughout 
|the country and of our national banking 


oted the findings of the local inspec- | 


system.” 

A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, saying that 
Mr. Young’s services had been of “very 
distinct benefit to the Federal Reserve 
System,” was made public at the 
Treasury Department, 

President’s Letter 
President Hoover’s letter to Governor 


Mass., as the result of an investigation | Young follows in full text: 


conducted by that board relative to a 


“My dear Governor Young: I have 


| collision between the steamship ‘Fairfax’ | your letter of Aug. 26, tendering your 


and motor tanker ‘Pinthis,’ June 10, 1930, 
off Humarock Gas and Whistling Buoy 


ferred to this board by the Bureau July 
18, 1930. 


“Through the evidence adduced by the 


witnesses, and information obtained fpom, tempted to do so, You have made a) 
| ee | 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


No. 4, jurisdiction having been trans- | 


| 


resignation as Governor and member of 


| about 7:05 p. m., in Massachusetts Bay | the Federal Reserve Board> The reasons 


More Than Million Pounds| 


for this action on your part which you 
have explained to me in person and 
which you mention.in your letter are 
sufficiently compelling to forbid my in- 
sisting that you remain, much as I am 
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Purchasing Power of Schools 
Found Important Trade Factor 





Educational Specialist Says Public Instruction Con- 
tributes Heavily to Industries, Banking, Real Estate 
And Many Other Lines 





HE purchasing power of the Amer- 

ican public schools is both enor- 
mous and varied, the acting chief of 
the division of statistics, Maris M. 
Proffitt, stated orally Aug. 27 at the 
United States Office of Education. 


As a consumer of the products of | 


American industries, public education 
is a constant buyer with increasing 
demands, the specialist declared. 

Its purchasing power varies from 
the buying of costly real estate on 
which to construct modern buildings 
equipped with every important me- 
chanical facility to the buying of 
pins, pencils, and ink used at the 
teacher’s desk. 

Public education calls upon banks 
for loans, it negotiates with construc- 
tion firms for buildings, it turns to 


| 
| 
| 


every type of office and school equip- 
ment manufacturer varying from 
makers of blackboards and chalk and 
desks to makers of radios and stage 
scenery. Its activities cover a sweep- 
ing list of subjects from medical in- 
spection of children to old age pen- 
sions for teachers. 

American public schools are now 
expending annually more than $382,- 
900,000 for grounds and _ buildings 
alone, statistics at the division dis- 
close. 

Interest on indebtedness totals over 
$92,000.000 annually and this alone, it 
was pointed out, is a healthy banking 
business. In payments of short-term 
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there was an almost) 








Radio Is Termed 
| Potent in Politics 





Senator Schall Says It Over- 
shadows Newspapers in 
Presenting Issues 





| 
| 
| THE radio is overshadowing the 

newspaper as a means of placing 
political issues before the electorate, 
| Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
| stated orally Aug, 27. 

“The radio has come in and caught 
the so-called political bosses asleep,” 
Senator Schall said. “Propaganda in 
| partisan newspapers is no longer the 
| menace that it once was. With four 
| or five speeches over the y¥adio, a can- 
didate can very thoroughly cover a 
State, and put a cap on any unjust 
accusation or criticism, and nail it 
down. That was not always possible 
with newspapers.” 


| 


| 





Self-diagnosis Said 
To Result in Millions 
Spent for Medicines 


‘Persons Usually Attempt to 





| Treat Symptoms Rather 
Than Real Cause of Ills, 
Illinois Agency Says 








State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 27. 

Self-diagnosis by persons suffering 
from ailments results in an annual ex- 
penditure in Illinois of $15,000,000 for 
proprietary medicines and nostrums, the 
| Illinois State Department of Public 
Health announces in its current “Health 
Messenger.” 

Since 5,000 people die annually in the 
State without benefit of professional 
medical care immediately 
death, the Health Department s 





ays there 


may be a definite relation between these | 


| deaths and self-diagnosis. 
Warning Issued ‘« 

In warning against self-treatment, the 
statement declares that people usually 
treat symptoms only, without realizing 
that active trouble is much deeper than 
|the outward manifestation. 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The statistics referred to above indi- 
jcate that upward of 5,000 people die an- 
| nually in Illinois without the benefit of 
professional medical care during the pe- 
riod immediately preceding death. Other 
statistics drawn ‘from reliable sources 
show that people in Illinois spend not 
less than $15,000,000 annually for pro- 
prietary medicines and nostrums. These 
are generally used without the advice or 
counsel of physicians. 


There may be a definite relation be- | 


tween these two sets of statistics. Peo- 
ple who treat themselves usually treat 
symptoms only, without realizing that 
the active trouble is much deeper than 
the outward manifestation. Thus head- 
ache may arise from a hundred different 
causes. Insomnia, nervousness, indiges- 
tion and fatigue may do the same, Tak- 
ing medicine which deadens the nerves 
so that these symptoms subside merely 
gives an Opportunity for the underlying 
condition to grow steadily Worse, 
The fact that coroners and local regis- 
trars sign more than 5,000 certificates 
annually where death resulted from natu- 
ral physical conditions indicates that a 
lot of people do not employ physicians 
during their last illness. The fact that 
$15,000,000 is spent annually in the State 
for proprietary drugs and nostrums in- 
| dicates that many people treat them- 
selves. Doubtless fatal outcome at an 
untimely season is the lot of many peo- 
ple who fail to have their difficulties ac- 
curately diagnosed. 
_ No service of a physician to the ailing 
is more important than prompt and ac- 
curate diagnosis. Without a correct 
knowledge of the physical condition 
| which makes for ill health, any treat- 
ment must necessarily be largely guess- 
| work, and experience has shown that the 
guess 1s more apt to be wrong than right. 


Circulation of Silver 
In Malaya Increases 








Return of Hoarded Coins to 
Use Causes Some Concern 





Silver coins, withdrawn and hoarded 
by the Chinese and Indian coolies em- 
ployed on the rubber estates of Malaya 
when the price of silver was high, are 


now. coming back into circulati Ss a. ~ ill 
result of the low he san te eae Many States i 
. 


influx of currency, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at Singapore, Carl H. Boehringer, which 
| follows in full text: : 

_ The supply of silver currency in Brit- 
ish Malaya has shown an abnormal in- 
jcrease since the end of 1929 and is said 
to be causing some concern to Malayan 
bankers and currency commissioners, 
who ascribe the situation to the slump 
in rubber and tin. “It is a reflection of 
bad times and people are going to the 
stocking,” states the Singapore Press in 
ja recent issue, 

In addition to the plantation coolies, 
shopkeepers and other Malayan small 
holders are now paying off their debts 
in silver taken from their hoards. while 
the chetties (money lenders) are being 
paid in small silver when collecting debts 
due them. As a consequence there has 
been a further large addition to the sup- 
| Ply of silver coins in circylation, 

It is understood that the currency 
|commissioners are removing large quan- 
tities of silver coinage from circulation. 
the report states. This has revealed 
another complication, namely, that quan- 
tities of some coins, especially 10-cent 
pieces, are found to be counterfeit, Ten- 
cent coins of 1918, 1919 and 1920, par- 
ticularly, are under suspicion. 
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| Aviation Beacon 


‘Billion Candlepower Beam 
. At Chicago Is Tribute to 
, Aeronautical Feats of Col. 
_ Lindbergh 

| nee 
[Located Upon Tower, | 
| 531 Feet Above Street’ 


Curvature of Earth Alone Pre-, 
vents Light Being Visible at} 
200 Miles; Mr. Sperry Had | 

| Suggested Memorial 














| The most powerful aeronautical light 
|in the country, according to ee 
ratings, was placed in operation Aug. 27! 
when President Hoover, seated in his | 
private study at the White House, | 
pressed ay electric button opening the 
Lindbergh’ Aviation Beacon .at Chicago. 


| 


Certified by the Aeronautics Branch | 
of the Department of Commerce as &| 


true aid to air navigation, the Lindbergh 
Beacon, it was stated on behalf of the 
| Airways Division of the Aeronautics 
| Branch, is rated at from 1,000,000,000 
to 2,000;000,000 beam candlepower and 
will have a beam of light which can be 


| seen for a great distance from the mid- | 


est city. 


lw 
| The beacon is 60-inches in diameter, 


tions a minute. It is situated atop the 
| Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company Build- 
ing and is erected on a tower 531 feet 
| above the pavement, according to appli- 
'eation made to the Airways Division for 
| permission to install the light. 
Visible at 200 Miles 
Since it bears Aeronautics Branch ap- 
proval, the beacon will be operated daily 
| from sunset to sunrise and will be supple- 
{mented by a less powerful stationary 
light pointing the way to the nearest 
airport. It has been claimed that the 
beam of light could be observed at a dis- 


tance of 200 miles from the beacon, but | 
The an-!engineers of the airways division pointed | 


to the curvature of the 
‘earth it would be necessary for an avia- 
jtor to fly at an altitude, of 64,000 feet 
to see the beam at such a distance. 

The invitation ty press the button was 
| extended to President Hoover recently by 
Everett Sanders, former secretary to 
| President Coolidge, on behalf of Merrill 
|C. Meigs, of Chicago, chairman of the 
‘ceremonies incident to the dedication of 
| the beacon. 

Presented to Chicago 

According to information made avail- 
able at the White House, the late Dr. 
Elmer A. Sperry, pioneer in the science 
of aviation, proposed at a dinner ten- 
dered to Col. Charles A. Lindhergh by 
citizens of Chicago after the latter’s 
flight across the Atlantic to France in 
1927, to give to the city of Chicago, as 
a permanent memorial to the achieve- 
ments of Col. Lindbergh, an aviation 
beacon to be known as the Lindbergh 
Beacon. The gift of the beacon was 


jout that owing 





its citizens furnishing an adequate site 
for it conforming to the regulations of 
the Department of War, the Department 
of the Navy and the Department of Com- 
merce, and further that there be an 
agreement to maintain it. 

On Aug. 13, 1927, the City of Chicago 
by authority of its city council voted, it 
was stated, to accept the gift, the Palm- 
olive Building having been selected by 
the Department of War as the site. 

The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
of Chicago, erected at its own gxpense, 
what is described as a beauti ul steel 
aluminum tower, and agreed to maintain 
the light through the services of a staff 
of engineers, it was explained, 





Congratulations Telephoned 
To Poland on Ship Service 


Telephone greetings to Poland on 
|the inauguration of its merchant marine 
| service to the United States were ex- 
tended Aug. 27 by. Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, Col. Clarence M. Young, in a 
telephone conversation from the Depart- 
ment building to Warsaw. In the pres- 
}ence of members of the Polish Legation, 
|Mr. Young congratulated the minister 
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| of the Department. 


|of the arc type and makes three revolu- | 


conditioned upon the city of Chicago or | 


Postal Compact 








Initiative of This Country 
Credited With Treaty 
Reducing Rates 


nitiative of the United States 
directly responsible for forma- 


THE i 


was 


tion of the Universal Postal Union, | 


whereby nearly all civilized nations 
dealt “an appreciable blow to the high 
cost of mailing,” according to a report 
recently issued by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

“To the average American citizen,” 
the report states, “the Universal Postal 
Union means little, but its significance 
may be realized when it is known that 
before its formation, an ounce letter 
sent from the United States to New 
Zealand cost $2.50, while the same let- 
ter now may be transmitted for two 
cents.” Pe. 

Before the Union went. into? effect, 
letters and parcels were transmitted 
ove? various routes to foreign coun- 


| tries, each route having its own rate 


of postage, according to official records 
As a direct result 
of the operation of the Postal Union, 
universally equal rates, set definitely 
for each country, have eliminated the 
disadvantage of widely varying regula- 
tions it was stated. 

On July 4, 1924, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of establishment of the Universal 
Postal Union was commemorated at a 


y 


‘ 


J 
Department of Justice 
To Start Compilation 
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Of Statistics on Crime 





‘Announces Inauguration of 
Bureau Associations of 
Police Have Advocated for 
Sixty Years 


The establishment of, the first govern- 
mental bureau for the compilation of 
statistics of violations of the law was 


announced orally at the Department of 
rJustice, Auge 27. The work of the new 
| division will be devoted to the collection 
and study of nation-wide statistics, 4 
was stated, It will begin to function 
Sept. 1. 

It was explained at the Department 
|that the idea of collecting data of law 
| violations, though only now to be put 
|into practice under governmental aus- 
| pices, is not new. Various police asso- 
|ciations have erfertained it for over 60 
|years. As early as 1871\the National 





| Police Association ‘at St. Louis deter- | 
its | 


mined on such a compilation, but 
| work, it was noted, was not altogether 
successful. Cocperation with other 
| States could not be developed to a suc- 
|cessful standard, though much valuable 
| material was obtained from foreign coun- 
| tries. 
| Since 1894 the International Associa- 
| tion of Chiefs of Police has been on rec- 
j}ord as advocating such a bureau, 
Tendencies Will Be Traced 


| The basis of the system to be de- 
| veloped in the Department, it was stated, 
is first of all to record only the num- 
| ber of various crimes committed in defi- 
|nite localities throughout the ‘country. 


| This record will be obtained fromm the 


|}number of offenses reported and knéwn 
|to the police, rather than from records 
of courts. It was pointed out that ten- 
|dencies can best be found in this man- 
|ner due to the delay in the machinery 
of the judicial systems. 


|the system also dictates the use of the | 


| quickest method of determining the facts 
in order that local officers in the districts 
|involved in an unusual increase might 
investigate probable causes and take of- 
ficial action. 
| Through the cooperation of the Rocke- 
| feller Foundation, it was added, the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of 
| Police has founded the system for the 
gathering of the necessary statistics. 
| This organization began its work in 
| January of this year. On Sept. 1 it will 
| be taken over by the Bureau of Identi- 
fication and Information of the Depart- 
tment of Justice under the provisions of 
jan Act of Congress passed June 11. 
| During the short time of its existence 
{the bureau has furnished monthly re- 
| ports of statistics to police officers. At 
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Despite Partial Drought Relief 





Weekly Review by Weather Bureau Shows Nine States 


Need Rain Badly; Some I 


I 
W in Kansas, ‘Nebraské, South Da- 
kota, and much of Oklahoma and 
northern Texas, there have been only 


consin, Iowa, Minnesota,- North Da- 
kota, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
much of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 


the situgtion in these States is largely 
unrelieved, the Weather Burea’ stated 
Aug. 27 in its weekly review of 
weather and crop conditions. 

For the corn crop as @ whole August 
rains have provided relief in omy 
limited areas, the Bureau said. In 
some important producing areas the 
deterioration was only checked, and 
in otKers the crop has continued to 
suffer from lack of moisture. From 
northern Kansas northward to South 
Dakota, however, there has been ma- 


Cotton Crops Is Revealed 


IILE the drought has been broken 


| 
seattered showers in Michigan, Wis- | 
| 


mprovement in Corn and 


i> 





terial improvement. Advance was poor 
to fair im Iowa, the chief corn State. 
The break in the drought in Okla- 
homa benefited cottd®, and progress 
of the crop is now generally goad 
there, but the*condition ranges from 
poor to good as a result of the pre- 
\ ceding dry weather. Deterioration of 
cotton was rapid in southern Arkansas, 
and drought continded in northern 
| Louisiana and much of Mississippi. 
| Pastures and ranges improved con- 
siderably in the~Plains States, 
there was some greening up in 
east-central district, but rains are 
| badly ,needed in the latter area. 
| Showers halted forced cutting of to- 
bacco in Kentucky. 
Late harvesting and threshing of 
small grains progressed well and are 
nearly finished. the Bureau stated. 


and 
the 


The purpose of | 


Peace Activities 


‘Of Nation Viewed 
‘As Sound Policy 


‘Assistant Secretary Castle 
Asserts Country Will Take 
Part in All Movements for 
Prevention of War 





Wi alhaaes of Limitation 
Of Navies Stressed 





Kellogg Compact Held Not to 
Be Weakened by Lack of 
Specific Means of Settling 
International Disputes 


The second anniversary of the 
signing of the Kellogg Pact, Aug. 27, 
was the occasion for two addresses 
delivered in Chicago on that date by 
the Assistant Secretary of State, 
William R: Castle Jr. 

During the course of his address 
at Soldiers’ Field on the evening of 
Aug. 27, Mr. Castle predicted that 
when the London Naval Treaty ex- 
piréd in six years none of the signa- 
tory nations “will give up the eco- 
nomic advantages of limitation. At 
| the end of six years no nation is go- 
| ing to say ‘I no longer trust you,’” 
| Me Castle said. 
| League Participation 
Discussing American participation in 
'many of the activities of the. League of 
| Nations, Mr. Castle said that he believed 
|this was good policy despite the criti- 
|cism which the Department of State re- 
ceived. 
| “Under the courageous leadership of 
the President, we shall take part in 
| whatever hopeful movements there may 
| be, whether initiated by the league or 
anyone else, for the improvement of the 
economic status of the world, for hu- 
manitarian causes, and for the improve- 
ment of the lot of the laboring classes,” 
Mr. Castle said. 

Upholds Peace Accord 

Speaking earlier in the day at a 
luncheon given by the Chicago World 
Peace Day ,Committee, Mr. Castle said 
that he could see no weakness in the Kel- 
logg Pact because it did not insist on a 
specific means of settling disputes. He 
pointed out that the United States was 
party to a large number of arbitration 
and conciliation treaties, and that the 
World and Hague courts were also avail- 
able for the settling of disputes. 

(Mr. Castle’s address on the London 
Naval Treaty will be carried in full text 
in the issue of Aug. 29.) 

The full text of Mr. Castle’s address on 
the Kellogg Pact as made public by the 
Department of State will be found on 
page 30. 


Mexican Immigration 
No Longer Problem 





State Department Says Entries 
Drastically Reduced 


Strict enforcement measures have re- 
duced the immigration of Mexicans so 
drastically during the last year and a 
half that there is no-longer any immi- 
gration problem of this sort; the De- 
partment of State announced Aug. 27. 
_ As the demand for visas has not dimin- 
ished during ‘this period, the situation 
| can not be attributed merely to economic 
| causes, the Department explained. Visas 
are being refused to large numbers of 
applicants likely to become _ public 
charges, contract laborers, illiterates, or 
physical or mental defectives, action 
which is provided under existing statutes; 

Mexicans now are immigrating at the 
rate of only 6,280 per annum as com- 
pared with an average annual rate of 
56,747 during the five-year period 1924, 
1929, the analysis shows. Only 324 
visas were granted during July, accord: 
ing to the statement which is printed 
in full text on page 2. 

; saeco 


Telephone Lotteries 


Operated by Japan 








Winners May Secure Service by 
Payment of $420 


The privilege of having a telephone 
upon payment of approximately $420 is 


accorded holders of “lucky numbers” in 
government lotteries held in Japan, ac. 
cording to information received by the 
Communications Section of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The only other 
method of obtaining a telephone, the De- 
partment announced Aug. 27, requires 
the segyices of a licensed broker and the 
paymew of an even larger amount. 

The statement in full text follows: 

According to a discussion of these 
methods recently published in Japan, the 
appli¢&nt must file name, address and 
details several weeks in advance of the 
holding of the lottery. After the draw- 
ing the lucky numbers are posted on bul- 
letin boards. If one has beef so fortu- 
nate as to obtain the privilege by this 
means he must then pay 850 yen (ap- 
proximately $420) to the government for 
'the telephone. This means in effect that 
the subscriber. buys the right to have a 
number and to use the number and tele- 
phone exchange in the name of the Bu- 
|reau of Communications, Installation of 
| phones is commenced immediately afte: 
the lottery. , : 
If one does not wish to follow this pro- 


tr 








[Continued on Page 6,Column 7.] 
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pecial Inquiry , | Advancement of In 
- Relations Theme of Addresses 


Asked on Labor 
In Massachusetts 





Unemployment Appears 
To Be Increasing Rather) 
Than Diminishing 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: | 
Boston, Aug. 7. | 

Unemployment in Massachusetts, ig, 
stead of diminishing, seems constantly | 
to grow worse, it was asserted by State | 


Representative Joseph Finnegan, of the 





16th Suffolk district, in a statement is- | 


..26, with the clerk of the Massac 


s-employment and the remedies therefor, 
» Mr. 


filing, Aug. | 
husetts 
House of Representatives of a resolve} 
for an. investigation by a special com- 


sued in connection withehis 


mission as to the causes of existing un- 
.-employment and remedies therefor. 


“The Legislature of 1930 ordered two| 
investigations as to the causes of un-| 


Finnegan’s statement said, “but 


eneither of them provided for a person-| 


. the people. 
ie ic’ to be conducted by the Indus- 


nel of representatives elected directly by 
One of the 1930 investiga-| 


trial Commission, the other by the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries, both | 
of which, it will be noticed, provide for| 
an investigating personnel, the head of | 


‘ which is appointed by the Governor and} 


rectly elected by the people. | 


. officials, who are constantly called upon 


“ship and misery occasioned by the unem- 


has in: its membership no official di-| 
Legislative Inquiry Urged j 

“I feel that those who are most closely 
in contact with the results of present un- 
employment conditions are elected public | 


to aid in alleviating the resultant hard- 





ployment period through which we are | 

sing. Because of that, a legislative 
investigation ought to be productive of | 
better results and be more effective in | 
getting to the real causes of existing un-| 
employment. | 

“Financial reports of some of our large | 


corporations show that, while the TOSS : 





Mutual Understanding Is 


Attorney General’s Dinner in Honor of Visiting 
European Lawyers , 





Advancement of better international 
relations through mutual understanding 
was the theme of addresses given by 
Government officials and representatives 
of the bars of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Irish Free State and 
Canada, Aug. 26, at the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s dinner, in honor of the foreign 
guests of the American Bar Association, 
given at the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The speakers, presented by the So- 
licitor General, Thomas D. Thacher, were 
Sir William Jowitt, K. C., British At- 
torney General; Maitre Henri de Cugsi, 


| head of the French bar; J. Miller Ken- 


yon, of the District of Columbia bar; 
and the Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, John Lord O’Brian. 

The representatives of the foreign 
bars, who arrived in Washington Aug. 
26, are concluding a visit to the United 
States as guests of the American Bar 
Association. During their stay in Wash- 
ington, they are being officially enter- 
tained by high Government officials, On 
Aug. 27 a reception was tendered them 
by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 


| Stimson, and another by the British Am- 


bassador to the United States. On Aug. 
28 they will be guests of the Secretary 
of the vy, Charles F. Adams, on board 
the U. S. S. “Porpoise, 
Vernon, followed by a reception at the 
Fretich Embassy. 


Lawyers Are Termed 
Ambassadors of Peace 


Mr. Thacher, before introducing the 
speakers, urged a greater friendship 
among the nations. Such friendship, he 
declared, depended upon an_ intimate 
knowledge of thought and customs and 
a mutual understanding of conduct. To 
such an intimacy, he explained, was nec- 
essary a knowledge closer than that por- 
trayed in the history of a nation or its 
press, a mutual interpretation inherent 
in personal contact. y 

Mere resolutions, the Solicitor Gen- 


¢ 


earnings for 1930 are less | than what | eral said, do not suffice to develop ami- 
they were for the same period of 1929,| cable foreign relations; actual friendship 


- the net profits are larger. This indicates | ;. necessary, and such a friendship is 


that by a constant cutting down of em-/ fo.tered by mutual visits of legal groups. 


--ployees, a smaller number are obliged! 4. visitors, he declared, lawyers are 


SSE Ee 
S . ill because they brin - 
Siaomment situation, with its isttendant | Sbout good whine, - 7 
Ee cdebip on greater numbers of our! Mr. Kenyon welcomed the visitors in 
people. Unquestionably, other factors |the name of the District’ of Columbia 
contribute to the general depression, but bar and pointed to the growing friend- 
the time has come wher all clear think- | ship between the various nations repre- 
ing individuals are convinced that the | sented, and recalled the lavish hospitality 
existing situation will not remedy itself. | extended to the representatives of tha 
The people have a right to look to their) American bar on the occasion of their 
government for relief. The solution! visit to England and France in 1921. 
must be found speedily. Mr. O’Brian, speaking on behalf of 
Resolution Filed |the American Bar Association, empha- 


The resolution filed by Mr. Finnegan! sized the great obligation incumbent 
follows in full text: ‘; upon lawyers if successful international 


Resolved, That an unpaid special com- agreements are to be arrived at. Here- 
mission, to consist of one member of the|tofore, he deleared, these agreements 
{have been bas upon sentiment and 


Senate to be designated by the presi- : ay. b “oe 
dent thereof, three members of the House passing opinion, thus lacking the charac- 
7 |ter of permanence. 


of Representatives to be designated by | ? 
the Speaker thereof and three persons Profession Described 
ds Politically Minded 


to be appointed by the Governor, is! 
Lawyers, Mr. O’Brian pointed out, 


hereby established to investigate as to 

the existence of unemployment and re- . 
have always been the politically-minded 

class. They have been so because they 


lated matters, more especially among 

men and women over 45 years of age, 
were the realists, the people who saw 
things as they really were. Hence, if 


and, if such condition is found to exist, 
to ascertain and report to what extent 

better understandings are to be reached, 
he said, the lawyers of the various na- 


it results from the working of laws rela- 
tiye to workmen’s compensation or to 

tions will have to findgsome way to sub- 
stitute reason for passing sentiment. 


group insurance, from removal of indus- 
tries from the Commonwealth on account | h , 
Mr. O’Brian, . closing, asked the for- 
eign delegates to consider the spirit of 


the City of Washington, explaining that 


of excessive taxes or otherwise, from con- 
solidations and mergers of employers of 
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Key, Declare Speakers at 


the right to hold property, and confered 
upon their husbands the salutary power 
of chastisement. Under these cir- 
cumstances I prefer to dwell upon the 
fiture rather than the past. It is in- 
evitable that on such an occasion as this 


subject of Anglo-American relations as 
influenced vy the law, 

I might, on the one hand, dilate on 
| the common charactéristics which should 
make friendship possible between us, or 
I might on the other hand dwell on those 
differences which separdte us, but which. 
nevertheless, have failed to make friend- 
ship impossible. 





Anglo-American Relations 
Often Strained in Past 


It has long been the custom, the very 
natural and polite custom of speakers 
from your country and from mine, to 
dwell on the similarities of our two 
civilizations, our common origin, lan- 
guage, lay, ethics, which form the con- 
tent of our normal consciousness and the 
= of our daily behaviour. It is usually 
ssumed in such speeches that this com- 
mon inheritance of the apparatus of 
social life should sufficiently secure the 
maintenance of mutual understanding 


” for a trip to Mt.| and good will, but an impartial survey} 


of Anglo-American relations from the 
Declaration of Independence to the Naval 
Treaty heartily endorses this cheerful 
postprandial sentiment. Our postwar 


generation, with the tremendous fact of | 


the great war blotting out from view 
much that went before does not. realize 
that Anglo-American relations during the 
last centry were over and™ over again 
strained and difficult. * 


I am not belittling or despising the|enforcement measures put into effect by 


unities of law, or race, or language, but 
sometimes conversation is ®asier when 
conducted through an interpfeter. I,am 
reminded of a book of travel, popular in 
my youth, called “Eothen,” by Kinglake, 
a historian of the Crimean War. Some 
of you may remember the interview de- 
scribed in the opening chapter between 
the English traveler and the Turkish 
pasha, with a courteous dragoman acting 
|as interpreter. 


Turkish Interpreter 
Translates Greeting 


The English traveler said: “Give him 
| my best respects and say I am delighted 
to have the ‘honor of seeing him;” and 
| the dragoman thus translated those sen- 
timents: “His lordship the Englishman, 
Lord of London, has quitted his govern- : 
|ments, and left his enemies to breathe | 
| for a moment, and has crossed the broad 
| waters in strict disguise with a small but 
eternally faithful retinue of followers, in 


| countenance of the Pasha among Pashas 
|—the Pasha of the everlasting Pashalik 
of Karagholookoldour.” 


ternational Mexican Entries 


our thoughts should turn towards the| 


| with an average annual rate, according 


spp 


Said No Longer 
| To Be Problem 





Enforcement _ Measures 
Have Solved Immigration 
' Question 


| 
acl dace fceaci 
A policy of strictly enforcing the law 
jhas so drastically reduced the number 
|of Mexi®ins efitering the United States 
that they no longer present an immigra- 
tion problem, the Department of State 
announced Aug, 27. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Only 324 Mexicans received immigra- 
tion visas for entry into the United 
| States during July, 1930, none of whom 
were common laborers without prévious | 
residence, according to the latest report | 
received from Mexico City. Of this 
;number but 321 visas were issued at 
consulates in Mexico, e remaining 
three visas were issued tO natives of 
Mexico in other countries of the world. 
This added to such immigration visas 
|issued during the previous five months, 
| means that only 3,140 Mexicans have im- 
| migrated into the United States during | 
|the last six months. In other words, | 
| Mexicans are now immigrating at the | 
rate of 6,280 per annum as compared | 


to official statistics of the Department of 
Labor, of 56,747 for the last five fiscal 
years (1925-1929), for which complete 
figures are available, a reduction of 88.9 
per cent. | 
Drastic Reduction . 

The immigration of Mexicans into the| 
United States has been reduced so drasti- 
cally during the past 18 months that it is 
no longer a problem. This result has 
been accomplished through strict law 


American Government officials. The sit- 
uation can not be described as due merely} 
to economic causes, as has heen some- 
times claimed, since the actual’ and po- 
tential demand for visas on the part of 
Mexicaxs has not diminished during the 
period in question. Visas are now be- 
ing refused to the large majority of such 
cants under existing statutes cover- 
‘aliens likely to become public 
charges, contract laborers, illiterates, or 
physical or mental defectives. 
Furthermore, 
existing immigration laws can and will 
be maintained in the future, in Mexico 
as in othe. countries, so as to prevent ef- 
fectively the recurrence of conditions ex- 





high. 

For purposes of comparison, monthly 
figures for issuance of immigration visas 
during the present fiscal year are given, 
together with those for the present fisca# 


order that he might look upon the bright ' year 1927-28. The latter year. is chosen | season. 


since it was the last compieted fiscal 
year before the present administrative 
measures were put into operation and 





| If it is polite to stress the things 
which unite us, it is honest and wise 
to recognize the things which distinguish | 
us. Your Empire is concentrated be-| 
tween oceafis, ours is scattered over the 
seyen seas. Your Empire, until yester-| 
day, was self-contained, compact, out of 
sight and sound of the seething cauldron 
of old world passions. Our Empire is 
itself both the old world and the new} 
world, a Janus among Empires facine 
alike and at once an ancient European 
past and a dawning Dominion future. 
But, however different our language. 
we look forward to the same ideals. I 
suppose in no 12 years in the world’s 
history, has so much thought been cen- 
tered on extending the realm ef law in in- 
ternational affairs than in the 12 years 





labor, from the use of labor-saving ma- 
chines and devices, from the existence 
of a surplus of labor owing to immigra- 
tion, or from other causes. In connec- 
tion with such investigation said com- 
mission shall investigate as to the best! 
methods of remedying the existing con- 
dition of unemployment. It shall report 
to the general court the results of its 
investigation and its recommendation, if 
any, together with drafts of legislation 
necessary to carry the same into effect, 
by filing the same with the clerk of the 
House of Representatives on or before 
Dec. 1 in the current year.. For the pur- | 
pose of this resolve, said commission may 
expend, after an appropriation has been 
made, such sums, not exceeding $5,000, 
as may be approved by the Governor 
and council. ‘ 





Commonweaith of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Aug. 27. 


The economic condition of many of! 
the people of Kentucky has been made 
distressing by the continued drought 
and want of employment and “this con-! 
dition will steadily become more pro- 
nounced ag Winter approaches,” it is 
stated in a letter sent by Governor Flem 
D. Sampson to the head of each of the 
State departments, requesting that in 
the filling of vacancies preference be 
given to persons with families to support. 

The Governor also reiterated his sug- 
gestion-that every contractor working for 
the State or any of its departments: 
“should be requested—even required—to | 
employ those seeking employment who 
need it, and pay them fair wages for an| 
eight-hour day. 

“Neither long hours nor reduced pay | 
should be tolerated,” the Governor said. 

The Kentucky Progress Commission, a 
State agency, at the same time sent a} 
letter to the various Chambers of, Com- 
merce and merchants’ organization in the 
State, suggesting that they convert them- 
selves into temporary employment bu- 
reaus. 





The Commission stated that one of the| 


serious problems now is employment for 
tenants and farm hands who are with lit- 
tle or no means of support during the 
coming Winter on account of the crop 
failure. , 





River Gunboat ‘Panay’ 
Is Fired on Near Wusueh 


The river gunboat “Panay,” ‘attached 
to the United States Yangtze Rwer pa- 
trol, was fired on by. field’ guns about 
15 miles from Wusuth on Aug. 26, ac- 
cording to a statement from. the Navy 
Department Aug. 27. 


it had taken over the spirit of Lincoln.| which have elapsed since the close of 
Its philosophy, he stated, has become|the Great War, and in this_,endeavor no 
one hased upon common men and com- country has been more strenuous than 
mon: things, a philosophy which has be-|the United States. Those efforts have 
come the cornerstone of American poli-| culminated in the ratification of the Lon- 
tics. It is this spirit, he added, that has|don Naval Treaty by your Senate. We 
given rise to the growth of humanitarian- should desire respectfully to congratulate 
ism evidenced throughout political and| President Hoover, as the chief citizen of 
social life in this country ‘today. this Republic, on this achievement, and 

(Mr. O’Brian’s address will be pub-|to°express our gratitude, But all the 


also because it represents a year having 
approximately the average volume of 
Mexican immigration during the phet 
five years. 
Number of Visas 

Immigration visas issued to natives of 
Mexico: 

July, fiscal year, 1930-31, 324; July, fis- 
cal year 1927-28, 6,583; decrease, 6,209, 

For the full figeal year, 1927-28: 





MM culeas awa ake oie canna 6,583 
August ....... Coes ccoces eee 5,897 
September ....... acocecs, 048 
OIE Sco 4's 'o:a:aiatiin = sade cia 4,030 
November .......... aS ace 3,963 ' 
PDOOMNEL . os:d0ccccces cocce, 3448 
EE 6, Os cracn:e adie Bande ooe 3,425 
PREOOES b<s:00% dn ns.snins 4,175 
BEL conc no east oials Oo 6,081 | 
April oie Daw e:eraieia epee ooe . 6,334 | 
ER sie Ei Eas hex, Se. 
WE coos cents eee eeeeee 4,393 | 
TORO: Ns wae ns she coos 68,2473 | 
Monthly average .......... 4,848 | 


The following figures taken from an- 
nual reports o. tne Commissioner Gen- | 
eral of Immigration, show the immigra- | 


State Department Declares 


proper enforcement of| 


isting a few years ago, when the recorded | 
admissions of Mexican laborers was very | 


lef Mexico which represented 44.9 per 


PR 


| vated 
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- Uncertainty concerning the amount of 
damage to the corn crop from drought 
has resulted in unsettled grain markets, 
and wheat prices have lost most of the} 
gains made in early August, G. A. Col- 
lier, in charge of the hay, feed and seed 
market news service of the Department 
of Agriculture, stated in an address 
| Aug. 27. 

Feeding of wheat to livestock has be- 
come an important factor in the grain 
situation, Mr. Collier said. The tonnage 
‘of all feed grains is about 15 per cent 
below the average for the last five years 
arid about 15,000,000 tons below last year. 
Oats and barley are being substituted 
widely for corn, Mr. Collier said. 

Mr. Collier spoke by radio through 
WRC and affiliated stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. ‘ His ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

The grain market is still quite unset- 
ted, influenced largely by the uncer- 

inty concerning the drought damage 
to the domestic corn crop and the out- 
turn of grain harvests in Europe. While 
the drought has been broken by good 
rains in many areas in the Central West, 
there is stilNmuch uncertainty about the 
amount of feed grains and forage that 
will be available for Fall and Winter 
feedirig. The outturn of Spring wheat 
and flax is also still indefinite. 


Wheat Prices Decline 





. | After Early Advance 


Wheat prices, as you know, ‘are| 
slightly lower than when I talked with 
you a month ago. After advancing 
sharply early in August along with corn 
and influenced also by unfavorable pros- 
pects for Spring wheat, prices again 
turned dowrward. The decline was 
brought about principally by continued 
heavy marketings of Winter wheat and 
increased offerings of the new Spring 
crop. Rains broke the drought and 
checked the damage to corn and other 
Spring grains. 

This was an additional weakening fac- 
tor and when export demand continued 
disappointing all of the price advance of 
early August was lost. Recehtly mar- 
ketings of Winter wheat have decreased 
|sharply and the peak of the movement 
of Spring wheat is expected by the 
trade to be passed within the next week 
or 10 days. No serious congestion at 
terminals has occurred so far this season 
and none is in prospect, so that the do- 
mestic market appears to be responding 
more yeadily to the world situation in 
| respect to supply and demand than it did 
| last season. 

« Winter wheat turned out better than 
‘expected and the crop is now estimated 
'to be about 20,000,000 bushels above last 
Farmers, however, have now 





jexpressed an intention of reducing Winter 
| wheat acreage 45 per cent this Fall. 
|Spring wheat was hurt by the drought 
| and is not yielding as well as was indi- 
jeated a month ago. Prospects at the 
ifirst of August wer: for a crop of about 
| 223,00,000 bushels, including both bread 
|wheats and durum. This is slightly be- 
|low last year’s poor harvest. The reduc- 
ition in Spring wheat, however, is more 
than made up by the increase in Winter 
;wheat and the total 1930 production is 


V—V—_—_—_—_—— 


jlabor to this country, no common la- 
|borers without a previous residence in 
|this country received visas. 
| It should be pointed out that, through 
| the cancerted efforts of American admin- 
| istrative officials, the immigration of na- 
'tives of Mexico during July has been 
| reduced from 6,583 issued in July, 1927, 
to 324 in July, 1930. 

In analyzing the immigration of Mex- 
icans during the month ended July 31, 
1930, 324 visas were issued to natives 


cent of those who applied for visas. In 
this connection it may be stated that 55.1 
of those who applied for visas duri 

the month of July were refused. Thi 
does not take into consideration the 
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partment of Agriculture Specialist Says Wheat Prices 
Have Lost Most of Gain Made Early 
In August 





now placed about 15,000,000 bushels 
above the 1929 crop. 

Record stocks of old wheat totaling 
nearly 260,000,000 bushels were carried 
over from last season, giving us a total 
supply of well over 1,000,000,000 bushels, 
or about 45,000,000 bushels more than we 
had & year ago. There was more wheat 
carried over in Canada also than a year 
ago, and present prospects are that the 
1930 crop im that country will be around 
50,000,000 to 60,000,000 bushels larger 
than last season’s poor harvest. 

While North American wheat supplies 
appear to be nearly 100,000,000 bushels 
larger than a year ago, prospects in Eu- 
rope are not so favorable as last season 
and latest reports indicate that the Eu- 
ropean crop outside of Russia is likely to 
be 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 bushels be- 
low the 1929 harvest. This, together 
with the smaller stock of old wheat car- 
ried over in European areas, and a re- 
duction ,of about 15,000,000 bushels in 
the North African crop, will probably 
more than offset the increase in North 
America. The Indian crop, however, is 
about 70,000,000 bushels larger than last 
season, and the Russian crop is reported 
to be turning out better than in 1929, so 
that prospects for wheat in the Northern 
Hemisphere at Aug. 1 were, taken alto- 
gether, about as good or probably slightly 
better than asyear ago. 


It is too early to know much about the | 


Southern Hemisphere crops, but a record 
wheat acreage has been seeded in Aus- 
tralia, and the crop both in that country 
and in Argentjna is in better condition 


that at this time last year, according to| 


trade reports. 

Summarizing the wheat market situ- 
ation as it appears at this time 
prospective supplies of wheat for the 
current year appear fully adequate for 
market needs but their distribution dif- 
fers materially from a year ago when 
abundant, harvests were secured in im- 
portant consuming areas and crops in 
the large exporting countries were rela- 
tively short. Larger import takings by 
Europe are probable this ‘season but the 
extent to which these will be increased 
will epend somewhat upon the extent 
to which tariff and milling restrictions 
now maintained by several European 
countries may be modified, 


Effect of Prospective 
Short Crop of Corn 


Another important factor in the do- 
mestic market situation is the prospective 
short corn crop. Considerable wheat has 
already been fed and present prices of 
corn and wheat favor the increased use 
of wheat for feed. 
high they will tend to strengthen the 
wheat market. Continued export takings, 
however, in some volume will probably 
be necessary to reduce, our surplus stocks 
to more nearly normal amounts. 


The market situation for feed grains | 


differs materially from that for wheat. 
The 1930 corn crop has been badly dam- 
aged by the drought and stocks of old 
corn are relatively light, so that supplies 
of that grain are the smallest since 1901. 
Prices advanced rapidly from early in 
June to about the middle of August when 
the advance was checked by the break- 
ing of the drought and the reviving of 
pastures by rather general rains in the 
main corn belt. Much of the crop, how- 
ever, was too far gone to be benefited by 
the moisture and only late fields were 
materially helped. The better grades of 
corn are bringing from 95 cents to $1 per 


bushel in the principal markets and are| 


selling about 10 cents per bushel over 
prices of good grades of wheat. 

_Grain sorghums have also been se- 
riously damaged'by the dry weather and 
a crop much below average is in pros- 
pect. Oats and barley were mostly 


ready for harvest before the drought be- | 


came so severe and an outturn well above 
last year was secured, according to the 
Aug. 1 official estimate. Stocks of old 
crop grain carried over Aug. 1 


If corn prices remain! 





Grain Markets Are Unsettled, Public Education 
Corn Damage Is Undetermined 


| Viewed as Vital 
| Factor in Trade 


‘ 


Educational Specialist De- 


| 


| clares Schools Contribute 
| Heavily to Many Indus- 
tries and Business Lines 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


}loans and bonds, it annually liquidates 
|to the amount of over $142,600,000. 
| Payments into sinking funds amount to 
$20,144,000 annually. 


Supplies, such as chalk, pencils, ink, 
writing paper, and a multitude of other 
miscellaneous items aggregate an an- 
nual expenditure of over $38,000,000, it 
| was .stated. 


| The added burden of supplying free 
textbooks, now accepted as an educa- 
tional responsibility in most States, in- 
volves an expenditure to publishers of 
almost $25,000,000 annually. 


Another expense ‘involves transporta- 
tion of pupils, Mr. Proffitt pointed out. 
The building of roads and the use of 
jbuses for transporting pupils have in- 
troduced these fixed charges upon the 
| States. It was pointed out that States 
jare spending approximately $40,000,000 
to transport pupils. The amount of gas- 


schools is steadily increasing as new 
|roads are constructed and more buses 
| are placed in educational service. 

Upkeep of the American school now ap- 

proaches $75,000,000 annually, and in this 
miscellaneous category fall a multitude 
of articles and innumerable services, it 
| was pointed out. 
Fuel, light, and power alone, the sta- 
tistical division declared, exceed over 
$50,00,000 annually as a part of school 
maintenance. 


Salaries of Teachers 


Not only are the public schools ex- 

pending about $977,300,000 annually for 
buildings, grounds, supplies, and mainte- 
nance, but they employ over 830.000 
teachers in the elementary and secondary 
grades who receive salaries amounting to 
over $1,200,000,000, the statistical divi- 
sion explained. ‘ 
|, In handling the problems of purchas- 
ing, Mr. Proffitt said, States and cities 
| have adopted different \plans. In some 
States there is a central purchasing 
agency which is the buyer for thg’schools 
as well as the other agencies of the 
State. Other States and cities leave the 
purchasing to the school boards, while in 
j@till other places,\the burden falls upon 
| the superintendent,or in isolated places 
even upon the principal of the individual 
school. 

Considerable attention is given to the 
|amount that the schools can purchase 
and the extent of their purchases, Mr. 
Proffitt explained. Limits have been set 
|up in some places to prevent waste or 
} carelessness. -” 
| The demands of the schools as impor- 
; tant consumers of various commodities 
are signficant, it was pointed out, be- 
| cause they are either increasing as the 
| programs of education expand, or they 
will eventually be constant since the 
| school population needs will not diminish. 








‘Status of New Government’ 
In Peru Not Determined 


The question of the recognition of the 
|new Peruvian Government has not yet 
arisen, according to an oral statement 
Aug. 27 by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson. 

Secretary Stimson stated that the sit- 
‘uation in Peru was confused and the 
Department had not yet considered the 
question of recognition. 

Previous dispatches made public by 
the Department reported that a military 
| junta had been established following the 
resignation of President Leguia who had 
taken refuge on a warship, 


| 
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were also fairly large, so that supplies Aug. 1 was the poorest on record in the 
of these grains are slightly greater than {eastern half of the United States. These 
last year when they were in excess of | conditions have strengthened the market 


lished in fyll text in the issue ofjinstruments we can devise are imper- 
Aug. 29.) fect because we, their creators, are im- 
The British Attorney General also|perfect. They have no finality because 


spoke on the necessity of the legal fra- 
ternity fostering the development and 


advance of world understanding. 


summary of his address was published in Philosophy of Life 


the issue of Aug. 27.) 


“Today particularly,” he said, “in the b 


sphere of international law a battle of 
ideas is being waged with immense 


| vigor and here a war of ideas may pre- 


vent a war of arms. Let that battle be 
fought, as it will be fought, in the peace- 
ful pages of the law journals and on the 
peaceful floors of the ‘law societies.” 

Sir William Jowett’s address follows 
in full text: 

It was Dr. Johnson who said, A man, 
sir, should keep his friendships in re- 
pair.” In obedience to that wise dictum, 
we visitors are in Washington today ac- 
cepting and enjoying your hospitality. 
It fails to me to express to you as best 
I can our sense of the pleasure we ‘ex- 
perienced, some of us for the first time, 
in setting eyes upon this handsome city, 
and the gratitude we feel for the warmth 
of the welecome which I cannot praise 


| higher than by saying that it is in true 
| American tradition, 


We have, since our arrival in this 
country, attended many functions and 
listened to many speeches. We. havg 
become acutely conscious of the de- 
fects of each other’s oratory. 

If our own oratory has some time been 
limited in merit, it has generally been 
unlimited in volume. The official statis- 
tician attached to this party has cal- 
culated that a pron of these speeces, if 
made upon taj, would stretch to the 
other side of the Atlantic, and thus pro- 
vide another link to bind our nations 
together, 

Those of us who had not previously 
| Visited your country at least had many 
|misapprehensions cleared jaway, for 
their knowledge of your country and 
your habits was mainly derived from 
| the movies, 

We have now learned that‘your coun- 
try is not Py occupied by sheriffs’ 
officers shooting’ right and left as they 
go. . 

We have also learned that your usual 
way of beginning a journey by rail is 
not to leap from an aeroplane onto the 





After a return of the fixe-the attack 
was silenced, the statement said, and no 
casualties were suffered. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

The river gunboat “Panay,” com- 
manded by Lt. Comdr. L. C. Carey, 
U. S. N., was fired on by field guns 
about 15 miles from Wusueh Tuesday, 
Aug. 26. The “Panay” returned the fire 
and silenced it. No casualties Wére suf- 
fered aboard the “Panay” and no hits 
were made in the ships The “Panay” is 
attached to the United States Yangtze 
River patrol. 


> 


roof of a fast-moving express. 

We have learned that Babe Ruth is 
| not the name of a_ youthful movie 
| actress. 
| This is a meeting of lawyers, and it is 
| proper that we should pay our tribute to 
| the com 
mon. 

It is fitting, I said, that I should in- 
|dulge in a profound” disposition as to 
| its origin and derivation. I do hot, how- 
ever, propose to do any such thing, for 
our wives have discovered that in its 
early stages common law denied them 


‘x | Law Conceived as a 


humanity is forever on the march, 


tion of ali f ican birth i large number of Mexicans, who, recog- 
United States lor the ave Acad ponent Dinas their inability to qualify for ad- 
since the operation of the Immigration@j™'$S!0" under the likelihood of becoming 


: 2 , ublic charge, illiteracy, contract labor, 
seas 20RK (by Siecal your ended Jule or physical defect clauses of the law 


‘ ‘ 5 withheld their requests for visas. 
1925, 50,602*; 1926, 58,012*; 1927, 77,-| The following analysis has been made 






eoaeine requirements and prices wtre 
ow. 

Taking all of the feed grains together 
the tonnage is about 15 per cent less than 
the five-year average and about 15,000,- 
000 tons short of last year’s supply. The 


| for feed grains and prices of oats and 
barley have advanced along with corn 
|during the last month. Both oats and 
| barley are being substituted extensively 
for corn, particularly on the Pacific coast, 
where barley is relatively cheap and in 





ae a conception of movement and 


'R 


162*; 1928, 58,456*; 1929, 39,501* total, 
283,733. | 
Average per year, 56,747; average per 
month, 4,729; *average rate per month, 
1930-31, 324. 
Laborers Excluded 

One of the most striking features of | 
the recent decrease in Mexican immigra- 
tion is that during the past three months, 

usually three of the heaviest months in 
but familiar to this audience. It is the|the year for the movement of Mexigew, 
souception of law as‘, way of life, a|-~-""rrW737R] 0 eee’ | 
canalizer of liquid opinion, absorbing into! arms, but let that battle be fought, as it 
itself fresh elements from the surround-| will be fought, in the peaceful pages of 
ing atmosphere; a flowing stream in a/the law journals and on the peaceful 
stagnant pool, __ 3" floors of the law societies. 

“It cannot be helped,” if I may quote] What is impdrtant for human progress 
Mr. Justice Holmes. “It cannot be helped,| is that we should advance the frontiers 
it is as it should be that the law is be-|of law, reclaim from anarchy and bar- 
hind the times. It means that! the law|barism the tracts of human intercourse 
is growing; a law embodies beliefs|now in their possession. We are con- 
which have triumphed in the battle of|fident that your lawyers are prepared 
ideas.” Today particularly in the sphere: to cooperate with our lawyers with whole 
of international law this battle of ideas | hearts and free and eager minds in the 
| is being waged with immense vigor and| task of promoting the rule of law, and 
here a war of ideas may prevent a war of'in securing world peace. 





I am speaking in a city which is graced 
y the declining years of one of your 
most distinguished lawyers. To one of 
his famous dissertations Mr. Justice 
Holmes has given the title, “The Path 
of the Law.” This is a title pregnant 
with a whole phlosophy of law. It em- 


progress still strange in some quarters, 


ussia Sends Engineers to Study 
Read-building Methods in Minnesota 





Variety of Problems Met in State Will Be Inquired Into, 
Says Commissioner , 





St. Paul, Aug. 27. 


Eight Soviet engineers from Russia, also 
have come to Minnesota to study road- 
| building methods, according to a state- 
ment issued) by the. Commissioner of 
Highways, Charles M. Babcock. The 
statement follows in full text: a 3 : 

Minnesota’s fame as a pioneer in many | The visiting engineers are, divided in 
road-building practices has been respon-|three groups. N. S. Kondratiev and U. 
sible for the coming of eight highway|S- Lvov will study bridge building. A. S. 
engineers tO spend two months studying | Koulik, P. P. Koukhto and N. S. Aroulin 
construction methods in this State. Aside|Will“study pavement construction, A. L. 


State of Minnesota: 


bp’ studied, as conditions here are 
yery similar to those in Russia, and Min- 


nesota was the first State to.adopt a snow 
removal program for the entire State 
highway system. 


|the United States; these three classes 
}icans now classed as immigrants. | 


|per cent (Class D) (of the total) con- 






of the 324 Mexican natives who immi- 
grated to the United States during the 
month of July, 1930. 

A. Persons going to the United States 
to attend school, 70 or 21.6 per cent: B. 
Residents of the United States, for pur- 
poses of regularizing status, 54 or 16.7 
per cent: C. Other persons who had pre- 
viously resided in the United States, 54 
or 16.7 per cent; total, 178 or 55 per cent. 

D. Wives and children of admitted 
aliens, 75 or 23.1 per-cent: E. Others, 71 
or 21.9 per cent. 


Entries Classified 


Of the above classes A _ represents 
aliens who would be nonquota had a quota 
been imposed upon Mexico; B and C 
would doubtless include a large number 
who would in many cases be nonquota 
as returning residents of the United 
States and who would in any event od 
represent new Mexican immigration into 





represent a total of 55 per cent of Mex- 
Of the remaining 45 per cent, 23.1) 
sists of wives and minor children of ad- 
mitted aliens. This class of Mexicans | 
would have been admissible to the United 
States had a quota been imposed on 
Mexico outside of such quota if and as 
soon as their husbands and fathers, re- 
spectively, become citizens; their entry, 
therefore, would, as a rule, be only de- 
layed and not definitely stopped upon 
the imposition of a quota on Mexico! 
which would merely serve in their cases 
to delay the runiting of families. 
Eliminating the special classes men- 
tioned as not constituting new immigra- 
jtion from Mexico to the United States 
there remains only 21.9 (Class E) per 
cent of the total which represents new 
|Mexican immigration of a character 
which the imposition of a quota would 
stop. These Mexicans are, of course, 
the selected few remaining after the 
elimination of those who have failed to 
qualify before consular officers in all re- 
spects for admission to the United States 
under existing immigration laws. This 








from the fact that Minnesota is known|Kouboshevky, A. S. Klimov and V. T. 
to be in the forefront in research and|Dmitriet will study bituminous work, 
in adopting improved construction and|&ravel and other low ¢ost construction 
| maintenance methods, the group of engi- | methods. 

|neers from the Soviet government also) 
| Sakgeted Minnesota because this State has| Babcock on the administrative features, 





mon law which we hold in com-'a greater variety of road problems than|the engineers began an intensive study | 


|most States, and many of the conditions;of plans and surveys in the draftin 
|here are similar to those in Russia;|rooms at the central offices of the Hig 
jdensely populated metropolitan areas,|way Department. Later they will spend 
highly developed agricultural regions,| several weeks in the field, in active work 
widespread level prairies, timber areas,!as members of highway crews on grad- 
swampy regions, and regions with high/|ing, paving} graveling and bridge 
bluffs. Winter road maintenance will| projects, 


g 





' 
Vv 


After a conference with Commissioner): 


;class comprising new Mexican immigra- 
‘tion which weuld be affected by a quota 
{may therefore be said to be entering 
|the United States at the rate, based on 





immigration in July, of 71 per month or 
852 per annum. 7 
|_ The problem of new immigration from | 
|Mexico through legal channels would | 


| therefore no longer appear to be a serious | 


6 . 

*Reference, Annual reports of the Com- | 
missioner General of Immigration for 1925, 
page 143; 1926, page 143; 1927, page 143; 
1928, page 143; and 1929, page 137. 





hay crop is about 11.5 per cent below’ the north central States where the bulk 
average and the condition of pastures ‘of the oats und barley is produced. 
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Adoption of Treaty to Reduce Navies 


: 


‘Askistant Secretary of State Castle Declares That Acceptance of Lon- 
don Compact by Nation Indicates Fidelity to Con- 
vention for World Peace 


Fidelity of the United States to the’ cific settlement when the diplomats have*not only nonsense, but actively prejudi- | 
Kellogg peace pact has been shown in| failed and it is claimed by many that} cial to the growth of the peace spirit, 


its adoption of the London Naval Treaty, | 
the Assistant Secretary of State, William | 


Said to Support Kellogg Convention 


we have no such means. 
In their sole attention to some specific 
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| 
since it implies that America is insin- | 
|cere in its desire to bring about the| 


R. Castle Jr., asserted in an address on| method people forget that the world is| peaceful sett'ement of all disputes. The | 
Aug. 27 in Chicago, at a luncheon given| resourceful, that one method being at the | President of the United States is one of | 


( 


Missouri School Reserve Board Again Studies 
System Ranked  Jnterlocking Bank Directorates 





First an South Agents Instructed to Consider Factors of Competition 
And Credit in Investigating Proposed 


Mergers 





Maryland Second Among) 
16 States, According to 

~ Analysis of Public Educa- 
tion Provided 





State of North Carolina: 


|eral reserve agents to give consideration 
‘in their inquiries into proposed consoli- 


Raleigh, Aug. 27. | 





The Federal Reserve Board again has 
taken up the question of interlocking di- 
rectorates among banks of the Feder 
Reserve System and has,instructed Fea- 





' 


dations 


,Missouri ranks first among 16 South- | 


was effected gives to this institution all | 
the rights, franchises, and interests of 
gl the constituent banks. 


The Board rules, 


therefore, that in such cases it will not 
| require the director affected to make ap- 
| plication to the Board for a new permit, 
or mergers to the question}but the director: will be permitted, with- | 
|whether directors serving on the new! out any formality, to continue to serve | 
board as well as on other banks wouid/|the consoli , 


dated institution together with 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


by the Chicago World Peace Day Com-| moment unavailable neither men nor na- 


| the outstanding peacemakers of the | 


ern States in its public education system, | tion. 


the other banks which he was serving 


mittee. 

Under the leadership of the President, 
Mr. Castle continued, the Nation will 
take the succssive steps that “will make 


real, and we hope, eternal, the high prin-| 


ciple of the pact.” 
Mr. Castle’s address on the Kellogg 
pact, as made public in Washington by 


itions will be cowards enough, so lacking | 
| in imagination, as to throw up their | 


hands in despair. 


Obviously, *#hen diplomacy has failed, | 
there are two recognized resources short | 
of war, conciliation and arbitration. I} 
| feel safe in making the flat assertion that | 
| practically no country in the world can| 


world and his passionate sincerity can- 
not be questioned by any honest man. 


Naval Conference Sought 
To Make Treaties Binding 


It is not only treaties making for 
peace which, after all, are only promises 
of good behavior, that are necessary. The 


the Department of State, follows in fuli| plead as an excuse that there is no ma-| President realized that promises must 


text: 
We are here to celebrate the signing of 


a significant international treaty, signifi- | 


~ cant because it embodied the spirit of the 


4 


world longing for abiding peace. We 
hear in these days a great deal of criti- 
cism of schoolbooks and the teaching of 
history because they dwell much on war. 
We are told that the Nation honors its 
war heroes, not its herdes of peace; that 
war is lauded whereas peace is taken for 
granted. Yet have you ever stopped to 
think that the days we have set apart 
as holidays, the days when we get to- 
gether to remember the past and to plan 
for the future, are always days of peace? 
Few of us remember the day when the 
World War began, and those who do, re- 
mémber it with a shudder; but every 
man and woman knows that Nov. 11 was 
the day when peace came once more to 
the world. No national holidays cele- 
brate war. They recall significant events | 
in national history and ought to remind | 
us always that it is not in war, but in| 
peace, thaf our country and the world) 
marches forward. 
Steadfastness to Ideal 


| 


Shown by Mr. Kellogg | 

“Two years ago today there was signed, | 
with great ceremony in Paris, the Treaty | 
of Paris which the world has rightly 


|chinery available to meet the require-| 
|ments of Article 2 of the pact. | 
Let us glance for a moment at other 
‘ecuntries. First we have the Hague 
|Court of Arbitration recourse to which | 
{is voluntary. Members of the League | 
of Nations are under obligation to submit | 
their disputes to arbitration, generally to 
{the Council of the League or to the World | 
Court. | 





There are in force in addition several | 
'hundred bilaterz! treaties requiring sub- | 
|mission of disputes t® conciliation or to 
jarbitration or both, this network of 
t.eaties covering almost all the world. 
|Even Russia, which has fewer of these 
| treaties thay any other country, has con- 
|cluded a certain number of conciliation | 
treaties, notably that with Germany of 


| 





| 1929. 


Arbitration or Concilation 
Treaties With 41 Countries 


But critics of the American Govern- 
ment say that we have lagged behind the 
rest of the world. No one would say 
this who has any conception of the char- 
acter of the President, of his earnestness 


in exploring all the avenues which lead | 


to.world peace. We have broad new ar- 
biration treaties with 28 countries. Ne- 
gotiations with 13 others are pending. 


be made evident, that there must be posi- 
tive action to prove that we meant what 
we said when we signed all these pacts. 
That was why he so urgently advocated 
the calling of another conference for the 
limitation of naviés, why he so earnestly 
supported the work of the London con- 
ference, and why he called a special ses- 
sion of the Senate to consent to ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. He wanted the 
United States to be first in the world 
to prove its good faith and its high pur- 
ose. 

The men he sent to London to nego- 
tiate this treaty were the best we have, 
all of ,them men who had proved their 
patriotism, men of splendid integrity in 
whose hands could safely be left the pro- 
tection of American rights, who would 
at the same time understand that. we 


according to information_made public by 
| the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
while Maryland stands second. North 
| Carolina is ranked in eighth place. 
North Carolina falls below the aver- 
|age for the Nation, the announcement 
points out, in four requirements—attend- 
| ance, length of school term, average an- 
nual salaries and per capita cost. This 
State spends one-half as much per pupil 
as does the Nation as a whole, according 
to the announcement, which follows in 
full text: 

North Carolina stands eighth among 
the 16 Southern States in public educa- 
tion, it is learned from the office of the 
| State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
| tion. 
| This ranking of the States is based on 
five educational items generally consid- 
ered indicative of a gdod school system. 
These items are: (1) Per cent of enroll- 
ment in average daily attendance, (2) 
| average length of school term, (3) aver- 
jage annual salaries of teachers, super- 
| visors and principals, (4) per cent of 





j total enrollment in the high school 
| grades, and (5) average value of school 
property per pupil enrolled. 

According to the statement issued by 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the State of Missouri ranked 
first among,the 16 southern States on 


‘cannot trample on the rights of others. 
I take it that in naval matters no sane 
|man would deny the right.of any nation 
ito have a navy adequate to protect its 
coasts. If this right should be denied by 
|any one nation the problem of naval lim- 


lbp lente nanan the basis. of these five items. Mary 
cits tendon Treaty recognized. this| land is second and then follow in onde 

. ’ : , ; a4, | Lexas, West Virginia, Florida, Louisiana, 
tories the, feeling, of national security| Virginia and Notth Carolina, ‘The States 
| cath Mebie te te-ene sae. | i did | Tanking below North Carolina on_ the 
jwnich leads to the war spirt. | basis of a composite score on these items 





{serve to restrict credit or stifle en 


Announcement of the Board’s review} 
of the interlocking directorate situation 
/on which it ruled in 1925 was followed 
| by the. oral explanation that the growing | 
imumber of mergers and consolidations | 
among banking institutions of the coun-| 
{try warranted careful consideration of | 
the changed conditions. There is no de-| 
|sire on the part of the Board, it was! 
asserted, to hamper or restrict the free| 
flow of business and the opportunities | 
presented, but the Board was represented | 
las feeling that it was obligated to guard; 
{against practices that might abuse the! 
rights delegated to banking houses by 
the statute. 

The Board’s statement of its views 
respecting the conditions under which 
|mergers and consolidations with inter- 
| locking directors are acceptable to it fol- 
{lows in full text: 

In a ruling published in the Federal, 
'Reserve Bulletin for January, 1925, the} 
! Federal Reserve Board ruled with refer-| 
ence to consolidations of banks covered | 
jbv Clayton Act permits as follows: 
| “The Board holds that in any case! 
where two or more banks consolidate | 
under a statute, either Federal or State, | 
|which vests in the consolidated institu- 
‘tion all the rights, franchises, or inter- 
ests of the consolidating banks; the con-| 
solidated institution would, as a matter| 
|of law, have the right to the service of 
jany director of any of the consolidating 
banks; in other words, that a director who 
is serving a bank by the permission of 
the Federal Reserve Board may, after 
his bank consolidates with another, con- 
| tinue to serve the consolidated institution | 
}if the statute under which the merger 





| 
| 


before the consolidation took place.” 
The Board’s ruling further provided, | 


however, that in every such case the 
Federal reserve agent should consider 


and report to the Board with recommen- | 
dation whether or not the situation ex- | 
isting as a result of the consolidation of | 


the banks involved has so affected the 
question of competition between the 
banks upon which the director was serv- 


ing as to make advisable the revocation | 


of the permit formerly issued. 
Clayton Act Has 
Since Been Amended 


_ When this ruling was issued the ques- 
tion whether the Federal Reserve Board 


should issue a permit covering inter- 
locking bank directorates under the pro- 
| visions of the Clayton Act depended pri- 
marily on the question whether the 


banks involved were in substantial com- 
petition, Since this ruling was _ pub- 
lished, however, the Clayton Act has 
been amended so as to provide that such 


| a permit may be issued if in the Board’s 


judgment it is not incompatible with the 
public interest and may be revoked 
whenever the public interest requires its 
revocation. In view of this amendment, 
a Federal reserve agent when reporting 
to the Board whether or not a permit 
should be revoked on account of a con- 
solidation, should consider, in addition to 
the question whether competition be- 
tween the banks involved has been af- 
fected by the consolidation, whether in 
view of all the circumstances involved, 
the public interest requires the revoca- 
tion of a permit. In this connection, 
particular consideration should be given 
to whether the consolidation will result 
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Government Map 
Indicating Zones 
_ For Time Issued 


First Official Chart of Its 

Kind Is Published by Bu- 
reau of Standards; De- 
signed for Many Purposes 








The first official publication of its kind, 
a map showing standard time zones of 
the United States and adjacent parts of 
Mexico and Canada has been prepared 
by the Bureau of Standards,,it has just 
been announced by the Department of 
|Commerce in a statement which follows 
}in full text: 
A map showing the standard time zone 
|boundaries for the United States with 


| adjacent parts of Canada and Mexico has 
just been.issued by the Bureau of Stand- 
lards, This is the first official map of its 
kind issued by the Government. The 
|base map was supplied by the United 
| States Geological Survey and the time 
zone boundary lines placed upon it from 
information furnished by the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission, the Hydrographic - 
Office of the Navy Department, and the 
| Dominion Observatory of Canada. 
It will be useful in determining true 
and local time for radio broadcasts. 
Those making long distance telephone 
calls will find it of service in keeping ap- 
pointments. It will also be helpful to 
| those planning trips by auto or rail. The 
laviator is particularly concerned in con- 
| nection with transcontinental and other 
| flights. It will be an asset to business 
| since the closing hours of offices are gov- 
erned by local zone time, and a complete 
knowledge of the zone boundaries and tie 
territory included between them is de- 
|sirable. Hotels, service stations, ticket 
| offices, and places accommodating tran- 
| sients may find it a conyenience. 


The map is printed in light blue on a 
white background, the location of the 
cities being indicated in black lettering, 
and the time zone boundary lines ap- 
pearing in red. Its dimensions are 20 
by 30 inches. Copies ef this chart, des- 
|ignated as ‘Bureau of Standards Miscel- 
| laneous Publication No. 111, may be pur- 





Within a short time we shall have ar- |127_™°Te than this. It proved that the} ,)o. Oklahoma, Kentucky, South Caro- |in any restriction of credit or stifling | chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
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called the Kellogg Pact. Publicly, in this 
treaty, the world renounced war as a 
national policy; in other words, agreed | 
that in the future, settlement of disputes | 
should be by peaceful means. The pact 
was due to the persistence and the vision 
of Frank B. Kellogg, then Secretary of | 
Statee Others before him had hoped for | 
some such treaty; many had hoped for a | 
more specific treaty, but this does not 
Change the fact that it was Mr. Kellogg 
who made the idea internationally vital. 

In his negotiations he was earnestly 
supported by Calvin Coolidge, then Presi- 
dent, and by Herbert Hoover, now Presi- 
dent of the United States. He had back 
of him also the vast body of unofficial | 
peace workers who recognized that they | 
had found a champion in a position of | 
authority who could make the ideal a 
reality. But as I look back on those} 
months of negotiation I realize more and | 
more the courage, the ability and the} 
steadfastness to an ideal of the man 
whose name is now and forever most ap- 
propriately attached to the pact. 

In the light of the Kellogg Pact, let us 
see what has been accomplished. Re- 
member that the simple treaty, after 
stating that the nations renounce war as 
a national policy, says: “The High Con- 
tracting Parties agree that the settle- 


ment or solution of all disputes or con-| 


flicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought ex- 
cept by pacific means.” 
important as the declaration against 
war. 


Vagueness Is Principle 
Criticism of Pact 

The principal criticism of the pact is 
that this statement is vague, that no 
means are provided for such pacific set- 
tlement and, therefore, that the pact 


itself is pretty nearly valueless. Per- 
sonally I can see no weakness in not in- 


sisting on specific means of settlement. | 


One method may be better at one time, 
another at another. In the first place, 
given the will for peace now alive in the 
world, most disputes can be settled and 
are settled by diplomatic action. You 
probably do not realize how keenly alive 
all the foreign offices of the world are to 
the necessity of nipping in the bud one 
after another of the constantly arising 
causes of disagreement. ‘ 

Matters which a century or two ago 
would have led at least to strained rela- 
tions are settled day after day by quiet 
discussion between diplomats, guided by 
their chiefs at home. The will to peace 
leads to peaceful agreements and in most 
cases the world never knows that there 
has been a danger. 


charitable. 
that different standards exist in differ- 
ent countries, that it is not necessary to 
standardize the world in its judgments 
of specific issues so long as there is a 
growing correspondence of agreement on 
bread principles of right and wrong. 
The Moslems no longer feel the urge 
to kill a man because he is a Christian 
and ‘we Christians have learned that 
there are admirable things in Buddhism. 
So have we become more tolerant of dif- 


fering forms of government, have re- | 
alized that what is ideal for one nation | 


may be very bad for another. All this 
enables the various departments of state 
to act more effectively. They know that 
war is no longer anywhere a national 


bitration treaties with 41 countries out- 
side of Latin America—in other words 
with all countries which signed the Kel- 
logg pact except Russia, the government 
of which we have not recognized; Af- 
ghanistan with whom we have no diplo- 
matic relations, and the Free City of 
Danzig, which has a unique international 
status 

Of conciliation treaties we have 13 
outside of Latin America or 18 if we 
count by signatories to the pact which 
included Iceland and the various British 
dominions. Four more such 
merely wait exchanges of ratification and 
five more are being negotiated. 

Is it not sufficient answer to the critics 
who say we have done nothing to create 
machinery for pacific settlement of dis- 
putes that we have arbitration or con- 
ciliation treaties or both with 41 out of 
the 45 non-Latin American states which 
signed the pact? 

In Latin America the situation is dif- 
ferent because we are parties to certain 
multilateral treaties which make bilateral 
treaties unnecessary.” Thirteen Latin- 
American states have adhered to the 
Kellogg Pact and five additional states 
have declared their irtention to adhere. 


treaties | 


|great naval stations of the world’ trust 
each other, have no fear of aggression. — 
There are those, of course, who criti- 


| a 7 a 
those who criticize every international 


engagement. Many naval officers are 
critical of details, which proves that they 
themselves, granted the principle of 
naval limitation which they naturally 
dislike, do not really object to the treaty. 
as a whole. 
would do away with navies altogether 


and who, if other nations refuse, would | 


have the United States strip itself naked 
on the ground that no nation would at- 
|tack a defenseless nation. 
course, absurd, because there are bullies 
among nations as there are among in- 
dividuals. But the fact they refuse to 
see is that others, knowing us weak, 
would not respect us, and it is through 
respect that we have influence in the 
| world. I do not like to think that there 
'are any Americans with so low an opin- 
{ion of their own country that they do 
not believe its influence is for the good. 


Government Believes 
In Strong Defense 
| At any rate,.the American Government 


cize the London treaty, as there are} 


There are the pacifists who | 


This is quite as! 


We have general ®r special conciliation | is not a pacifist government, although it 
treaties in force with 17 of the 18, and | strives valiantly for international peace. 
when Colombia ratifies the Pan American |It believes in a navy strong and ready 
Conciliation Treaty we shall have closed | to defend the country, just as it believes 
the circle, : bs {in a municipal police force ready to pro- 

We have arbitration treaties in force | tect the lives’ and property of the citi- 
with only four of these countries, but |zens. The London Conference did not 
when all countries have ratified the Pan |accomplish all we hoped for in the way | 
American Arbitration Treaty and the|of reduction. That is one reason why it 
Senate consents to American ratification | is an agreement for five years only. We 
we shall also have closed the circle here. | believe firmly that at the end of that pe- | 
| (It is mteresting to compare the effect |riod, when the nations have come more 
of multilateral’@s against bilateral trea-|and more to realize the pacific intentions 
ties. If the countries which have signed |of each other; when the trust they 
these Pan American arbitration and con- | showed in each other in agreeing to lim- | 
ciliation treaties ratify them this will be | itation has proved itself to be trust well | 
equal to putting into force 190 similar | founded; when they consider the vast 
| bilateral treaties.) |}sums of money saved to be turned into 


| productive channels—we believe that, 


| his good name, fame and credit. 


lina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Ar-| 


kansas and Mississippi. 

The North Carolina rank was obtained 
i by the following scores on the respective 
| items: ._Per cent of enrollment in at- 
tendance, 75.5; average length of school 
| term, 149.4 days; average annual salaries 
|of teachers, supervisors ahd principals, 
| $837; per cent of total enrollment in 
high school, 12.1; and average value of 
school property per pupil enrolled, $119. 
This State is below the national average 
on each of these items, and spends one- 
half as much per pupil as does the Nation 
as a whole for the current operation 





That is, of) oF schools. 


\Petition for Rehearing 
Of Slander Suit Filed 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has just been asked to review a 


slander suit against Senator James 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, in a peti- 


. 


tion for a writ of certiorari filed by| 


Howe P. Cochran. The case is docketed 
as Cochran v. Couzens, No. 399. 


The suit was instituted in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia charg- 
ing that Senator Couzens had made re- 
marks against the petitioner, affecting 
The 
remarks, it was alleged, were made in 
the course of a speech upon the floor 
of the Senate, but not in the course of a 
debate. The Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict dismissed the action for want of 
jurisdiction. This ruling was sustained 
by the Court of Appeals. 


Red Cross Is Denied 
Right to Federal Fuel 
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This will to peace | 
also makes the different nations more | 
We have learned to realize | 


Officials Working Ardently 
In the Interests of Peace 


Far be it from me to say that the 
actions or failures to take action of the 
American Government are not open to 
| the criticism of American citizens. As 
|a small part of that Government, I 
| Should be putting myself on a most un- 
deserved pedestal. But criticism which 
is prejudiced or ignorant is always dis- 
| couraging to. men who are honestly try- 
| ing to do their best and in this case it is 
| particularly trying because the officers 
of the Government, the President, the 
| Secretary of State and his associates 
| are as ardently working for peace as are 
any professional peace advocates. 

I cannot help feeling that they are 


| are the fanatics who see only a single 
| road to peace and refuse to walk on any 
|other although it may be as straight 
and as well paved as their own. Our 
obligation to submit our disputes to con- 
| ciliation is as definite as though we were 
jin the League and had signed the op- 
tional clause of the World Codrt. 
are no exceptions to thfs obligation. 
Our arbitration treaties apply only to 
questions of a justifiable nature, but 


forget that an arbitration ;tribunal is a 
|} court of law, the decision of which is 
| final, and that like.a court of law, it 
| passes only on matters of fact. 
| it is remembered that within a space of 


Comptroller General Holds 


tafter this term of years, they will come | 


more effectively working for peace than | 


There | 


people who talk loosely of arbitration | 


When | 


policy and that the only lasting and/| less than three years this country has 
worth while progress is that which car- | concluded 47 bilateral arbitratien and 


together again in an even better atimos- | 


phere, that they will not only be un- 


Society Not Governmental 


willing to give up what they have already | 


|gained in stability and peace, but that 
|they will gladly cut the figures even 
lower. 9 

| More and more the world will under- 


{stand that nothing more is needed than | 


'a navy for defense and for police pur- 


| poses, and that no nation is endangered | 


if the cuts it makes are paralleled by 
‘others. After all, for the first time in 
| the history of mankind, the nations have 
agreed to the limitation of all classes of 
fighting ships. This is a great achieve- 
ment. 

I want to refer to only one other type 
of criticism of the London Treaty be-| 
| cause it was applied also to the Kellogg | 
| Pact as well as to almost every interna- 
| tional agreement, That is the warning 
| continually being issued to the Govern- 
|ment that we are drifting away from 
| Washington’s advice to avoid entangling 
| alliances. That was sound-advice, which 
I hope and believe the United States 
will never forget and will aways follow. 

When Monsieur Briand suggested to | 
Mr. Kellogg that France and the United | 
States enter into a solemn agreement 
never to go to wary with each other, as 
an act to point, the path toward peace, 
the Secretary of State saw 
that such an agreement would amount to} 
an alliance. It would have given either | 
;country a free hand to attack a third 
country without fear that ‘the other, 


instantly 


Because it is not a Government agency, 
the American Red Cross is not entitled 
to purchase coal from Federal yards, 
it has been decided by the Comptroller 
General, J. R. McCarl, in a ruling made 
public Aug, 27 at the General Accounting 
| Office. 


The claim that the Red Cross is con- 
sidered a quasi-governmental institu- 
tion was admitted by the Comptroller 
General in a letter to the organization, 
but, it was pointed out, this fact does 
not affect the status of the organization 
in fact and “without such status as a 
governmental agency” it is necessary, to 
rule that it is not “one of the branches 
of the Federal service entitled under 
the law to use of fuel from the Federal 
yards.” 


~ 


Bulgaria and Hungary 


_ Win Smallpox Fight 


| Vaccination Compulsory, Dis- 


ease Becomes Almost Extinct 





Smallpox is practically extinct in Bul- 
garia and Hungary, where vaccination is 
compulsory, the New York State Depart- 


ries all nations forward together. 
Various Methods to Settle 


Disputes Are Available 


Rut the promise to resort only to 
peaceful methods of settling disputes 
means more than that diplomats can 
work successfully in an optimistic world 
atmosphere. Indeed that atmosphere is 
not sufficient to change the attitude of 
the distrustful man in the street toward 
the traditionally wily diplomat. There is 
no doubt that in centuries past wars have 
heen caused by the incitement of gov- 
ernments, but that was because in those 
days too many governments believed that 
national progress was only to be secured 
by getting the better of the other .fel- 
low. A diplomat always and inevitably 
reflects the attiude of the government 
of which he is a servant. 

The fact remains, however, ih spite of 
all the effort put into negotiations by 
representatives of various governments, 
that certain questions cannot be settled 


conciliation treaties it is nonsense to say 
| that we are lagging behind, that we are 
| doing nothing to assist the practical ap- 
plication of the Kellogg pact. 

I should go further and say that it is 


‘The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
August 27 


! 





11 a. m.—Charles H. Burke, former 


; Commissioner of Indian Affairs, called | 


| to discuss drought conditions in North 
| Dakota with the President, following a 
recent trip to that State. 
11:30 a. m.—George S. Milnor, presi- 
qn of the Chicago Grain Stabilization 
orporation, called to discuss general 
phases of stabilization with the Presi- 


| dent. 


12 noon.—Dr. John Wesley Hill, chan- 


| cellor of Lincoln University, called. Sub- 


ject of conference not announced. 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 


| party to the agreement: would come to/|! ; = 
|the assistance of the attacked nation, issue of “Health News.” — : 

| Such an agreement would cerfainly have| . The announcement, which follows in 
|offended against Washington’s advice. | full text, calls attention to the rarity of 
Mr. Kellogg saw, on the other Aand, that | the disease by mentioning that members 
;an agreement not to resort to war to of the public health service of the coun- 
| settle disputes, signed by ail nations, tries state that they have never seen a 
| could*not ,possibly constitute an alliance | case: 

| and, therefore, Briand’s original sugges-| Smallpox in Bulgaria and Hungary, 
| tion, with this trenmerfdous modification, | where vaccination is compulsory, is ap- 
became the basis of the pact which we parently alniost extinct. Its rarity is 
,all know. I am sure that George Wash-| evident.from that fact that Dr, A. Pe- 
|ington would have welcomed it as he | trillo, of the State Hygienic Institute of 
would have welcozned the Londor. Treaty. | Budapest, and Dr. Ilia G. Minoff,’a public 
| health official of Bulgaria, who were vis- 
iting health organizations in New York 


‘Not Entangling Alliance State, said that they had never had an 
| opportunity of seeing a case of smallpox 


No man in his senses could call an _:; ; . : 

international* agreement to limit navies | ™ their native countries. 

an “ent@ngling alliance.” This is some- | Dr. Petrillo asked if there had been 
thing, as history shows, which eventually | 2Y Tecent cases in the State. He was 
leads to combinations of nations against |imformed at the time: that reports of 
each other—and war. Limitation of | Smallpox were being received from a 
| navies is aimed against no one. It is a;COmmunity in the southern ‘Section and 
| great forward step toward/the assur- | that if he Jeft itmediately he would be 


‘International Agreement 


ment of Health announces in its current | 


by friendly discussion between two men | retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
of good will. ‘There may be questions | respondence. 

of law, the conflicting interpretation of| 9 p, m.—The President, from his study 
treaties, questions of national prestige; |in the White House, pressed an electric 
of treatment of citizens in foreign parts. | button inaugurating the Lindbergh Avia- 
There must, then, he some means of pa-' tion Beacon in Chicago. 


|} ance of peace through doing away with | 
|}causes of war. Therefore, I say that | 
| whereas the Government of the United | 
States will never forget the advice of 
our first President, it will equally, under 


(Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


able to ‘sée patients in various clinical 
stages. In the course of a week he vis- 
ited, with the district State health offi- 
cer, a large perceritage of the 39 cases 
which occurred in one community during 
this outbreak.. None of these cases had 
ever béen vaccinated, 

a 


(Scr 


Licenses Are Granted 
For Three Electric Plants 


Licenses for three hydroelectric proj- 
ects in western States were authorized 
by the Federal Power Commission at a 
meeting Aug. 27. One of the licenses 
was for a proposed development of the 
California Oregon Power Co, on the Kla- 
math River, Oregon, which will involve 
an ultimate installation of 283,000 horse- 
power. Construction work on the first 
unit, costing esbout $5,000,000, will be 
started immediately, it was stated. 

The other two authorizations related 

| to a 2,400 horsepower installation of the 
| Dakota Power Co., located on Rapid 
Creek, South Dakota, and a development 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. on 
| the South Yuba River, California. 
{| The Commission also authorized the 
| issuance of a preliminary permit to the 
| Pacific Gas and Electric Co. for the in- 
vestigation of a prospective development 
{of 34,000 horsepower on Bear River, 
| California, which would supplement the 
extensive project now being constructed 
by the company on the Mokelumne 
River. 








| 











Me Mr. Daniel Willard, Pregdent, 
fF Baltimore © Ohio Railroad Co., 
' Baltimore, Md: 


Dear Sir: 


As I satatlunch ina diner 
| 
| other roads. 


I found it was because I like your meals; like the smoothness 
with which your fast trains make speed without seeming hurry or 


seeming danger; am able to rely 


between your men and the Com 


Science approves it as righ. 





of competition between the banks in- 
volved. 


S. Subka 


|'ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each. 


& Comfy 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


NEW SHIRTINGS 


It is a pleasure to look through our 

Wonderful Shirtings embracing the most - 

Unusual French and English Creations. 
We are pleased to make up Sample Shirte 


NEW YORK~512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


S Larrer says 


better what we have 


been 





PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 








trying to say 


April 13th. 






—_————a 


E HAVE always believed that a railroad journey 
could have something of the quality of a pleasant 
,/ adventure. Years ago we started on a plan which we hoped 

would bring this about. 


Our first effort was to seek a restful atmosphere on our 
trains; to have them run smoothly and without seeming 


haste; and to strive to render those 
little extra attentions that a passenger 
recalls long after he has forgotten the 
important but unromantic fact that his 
train was on time. 

It is true that we have spent hun- 
dreds of millions in recent years in buy- 
ing the most modern equipment and 
improving our facilities. Many of the 
things that money can do have been— 
and are being—done. 

But there is one thing that costs us 
practically nothing to give, which the 
public notices and remembers most— 
that spirit of kindly consideration and 


> 


self why it is that I take the B& O if possible in preference to 


degree; and, above all, because there is co-operation on your road 


dorses as enlightened and economical; at the same time my con- 


Very truly yours, 


attentive service that cgmes only as the 
natural result of a desire to serve our 
) patrons well. That is the kind of ser- 
\ vice we are constantly trying to give 
\ you when you ride on our railroad, 


on your road today, I asked my- 


| 
oY 


on being on time to an unusual 





pany which my intelligence en- 
Mr. Frederick J. Libby, 
Executive Secretary 
of the National Council 
for Prevention of War, 


— o travels many thousand 
i NS At poe Ka—o-Say milesa year in theinters . 
m an est of International Co- 
ge ' ation, 
Executive Secretary, National Council , ‘ 
for Prevention of War. : 
70,000 .OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 
; S ~ 








~ 
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YEARLY 


( 
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Few Guilty Elude 


Conservation Law 


Visual Education 
Making Advance . 


j 


' In Ohio Schools 


Department of Education| 
Calls It One Movement 
Standing Test of Time and 
Experb-entation 


Many Frontier Hazards Overcome 
During Operation of ‘Pony Express’ 








Conviction Follows 99 Por 
Cent of Michigan 


Trackless Prairies and Rugged Terrain 
Arrests 


Crossed by Daring Riders Until Telegraph 


’ Line From East-Reached Pacific Coast 
Michigan have small chance of being .ac- 


‘ ; .-,| Connecting eastern and western fron- | try the report states. Beyond lay track- 
quited or having legal procedure against | tiers of the United States, separated by |1ess prairies, rugged foothills, mountain 
them discontinued, decording to a state- | trackless prairies, rugged foothills, moun-|}, riers. and Indians. But farther on, 
ment i sued on behalf of the State De- ; 


|tain barriers, Indians and desperadoes, : i 
partment of. Conservation. The state-|Was the task of the “Pony Express” in beyond the Rockies, along the Pacific 
ment follows in full text: 


1860, according to official files of the | Coast and in the Great Basin region, 

e ‘i Post Office Department. | were half a million Americans building 
Ninety-nine per cent of all arrests for | 

conservation law violations last year re- | co 


Combatting disheartening weather | up anothér section of the United States 
sulted in court onvictions, figures com- | relays of riders on wiry western ponies 


nditions of rain and snow on the desert, | far removed from its: parent block, Rail- 
piled by the Law Enforcement Division galloped from St. Joseph, Mo., to Sacra- 


wy |roads already connected the East with 
i |mento, Calif., a distance of 1400 miles, | St. Louis and an additional line had just 
of the Department of Conservation show. | jy eight days. P 


| been completed from St. Louis to St. 
Last year 4,161 arrests weré made by | 


“What the Pony Express feally did Was | ; h. Mo.- The Jatter city,.then, wae 
conservation officers. ,to stretch a ‘telegraph line’ of. flesh and | eae beh y» ’ 


‘blood from frontier to frontier and to} 


State of Michigan: 


. Lansing, Aug. 27. | 
Violators of the conservation law in 





‘ 
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State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Aug. 27. 
Adoption of methods of visual instruc- 
tion is described as “one movement 
in education which has stood the test of 
both time and experimentation,” in a 
statement just issued by the Ohio De- 

partment of Education. 

In recent years the motion picture has 
greatly aided in the visual instruction 
movement because it presents facts so 





the rail head of the United States and 


quickly and so forcibly, it is stated. 

The Department of Education is plan- 
ning to mrake a collection of, various 
visual aids to education, items in which 
will be loaned in the same manner as 
that followed by the State library in 
making books-available. 


Students of the State School for the 
Deaf will be taught photography and 
will make use of this instruction in pre- 
paring material for the collection. ‘ 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Visual instruction is no longer _re- 
garded as an experiment in education. 
It is one movement in education which 
has stood both the test of time and ex- 
perimentation. It is a movement that is 
not confined to any one State, or nation. 
Ohio was the 32nd State to officially rec- 
ognize the movement and did this by 
appointing B. A. Aughinbaugh as State 
Supervisor of Visual Instructidn four 
years ago, since which time the move- 
ment has grown apace. Discussing the 
system of visual instruction, Mr. Aughin- 
baugh states: ~ 

Race Largely “Eye-minded” 
“The philosophy of visual instruction 


has been summed up in the oft-repeated | schools, 


statement ‘Seeing is believing.’ 


A view of the new bridge spanning 


’ 


at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., formally opened Aug. 25 by 


the Governor of the State of New 


Roosevelt, is shown in the photograph reproduced 





the Hudson River above. 


York, Franklin D. 
than $5,890,000. 


' Activities of Educational Institutions 
‘ Said to Influence Health of Public 





| Public 


Health Service Says Medical Colleges, Normal and 


Public Schools Should Stress Disease Prevention 





Activities of three types of educational 
|institutions have a direct bearing on pub- 
llie health, according to a pamphlet is- 
sued by the United-States Public ‘Health 


Service. These types of institutions are: 
State teachers’ colleges or normal 
| medical colleges and _ public 


schools, according to the pamphlet, which 


“The human race is largely eye-|embodies material prepared by Dr. Allan 
minded—that is, we learn more readily,|J. McLaughlin, a member of the staff of 
and remember longer, the information |the Public Health Service. 


Wwe acquire — our eyes than in any 
other way. 
ognition to this fact by saying, ‘I have 
told the class over and over again about 
‘this matter and still they do not have it 
right.’ The fault lay in ‘telling’ rather 
than ‘showing.’ It is a recognized fact 
that most of the children who reach cor- 
rectional institutions are theré because 
being highly eye-minded they have be- 
come disinterested because they were un- 
able to comprehend. This disinterest 
Teads to truancy in many cases, and 
truancy to worse, and then comes. the 
sentence to a correctional institution.” 
» In recent years the motion picture has 
greatly aided in the visual instruction 
movement, ince it can present facts so 
quickly and forcibly. But motion pictures 
are difficult to acquire by the average 
schools. In fact, this also is true of lan- 
tern slides and even extensive collections 
of photographs and other prints. To 
help the schools in this work the Depart- 
ment of Education has arranged to set 
up a collection of the various visual aids 
which will be loaned out just as the State | 
library loans out books, 

Motion Picture Influence 

There has been, accgrding to ws 
Aughinbaugh, an insistent demand fo 
such service and it has been approved by 
virtually every city, county and exempted 
village superintendent of schools in the 
State The project has also been highly 
endorsed by President Rightmire of Ohio 
State University, President Bryan of 
Ohio University, President Engleman of 
Kent State College, President Gilbert 
Jones of Wilberforce University, Presi- 
dent Vinson of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, President Upham of Miami and 
many other college presidents. The 
school principals in all welfare institu- 
tions have hailed the project as one of 
the most forward steps in edueation in 
recent years. 

The State School for the Deaf, under 
Superintendent J. W. Jones, will look 
after the physical distribution of this 
visual material and some of the students 
of the Deaf School will also be taught 
photography and will assist in preparing 
at least a part of the material. The Deaf 
School has rooms specially constructed 
for photographic work and vaults suit- 
able for the storage of materials. These 
vaults are located in buildings separated 
fromathe regular plant. 

This assistance will greatly reduce the 
expense connected with the work, and it 
is hoped that Ohio may soon have as good 
a collection of visual instruction mate- 
rial as it new has a State collection of 
books, and as good a collection of such 
materials as other States have enjoyed 
for many years. The next legislature 
will be asked to give assistance to this 
program which has the support of school 
authorities in the State. 


Michigan to Develop 
Large Game Refuge 


| 








Public Hunting Grounds Also’ 
Provided in Project 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Aug. 27. 


‘ Development of -an area of 12,000 
acres embodying one of the best known 
“deer yards” in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan is being undertaken by the 
Game Division of the State Conservation 
ee artment to provide a game refuge 
nd public hunting grounds, according 
to a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment. 

Acquisition of the area, known as the 
“Cusino Swamp,” having been assured 
through a vote of Conservation Commis- 
sion authorizing purchase, official orders 
have been issued to create a refuge 
which will be entirely surrounded by 
public hunting grounds one mile in 
width. 

Information concerning the project, 
made available by the Department, fol- 
lows: 

The first step will be the construc- 
_tion of a system of fire-line roads, pene- 
‘trating every part of ge refuge. The 
next step toward orgdMization of the 
area will be to surround the refuge 
proper with a breast-high «ingle strand 
of wire. Refuge signs will be placed at 
regular intervals along the boundary. 
A, keeper will be placed in permanent 


achers frequently give rec- | +}, 


Relationship between each of these 
ree classes of educational activities 
and public health is outlined in detail in 
the publication. Sections of the pam- 
phlet devoted to this outline, and also 
contents of the pamphlet’s concluding 
paragraph, follow in full text: ys 

Medical colleges have one tremendously 
important duty and function in relation 
to public health administration. It is the 
establishment of an adequate and more 
effective system of teaching preventive 
medicine and hygiene to the undergrad- 
uate medical students. The present prac- 
tice varies in different colleges. ‘ 

Harvard has introduced preventive 
medicine into nearly every~ subject 
taught. The Harvard faculty has re- 
cently published a book showing how the 
preventive idea is stressed by each pro- 
fessor. Most schools have either a pro- 
fessor of preventive medicine or some on 
delegated to give lectures on this sub- 
ject. In regard to adequacy and effec- 
tiveness, the major defect is a lack of 
practical demonstration. 

Teaching consists of didactic lectures, 
the material ger which is found in any 
textbook on hygiene. What is needed 
is a close affiliation with a health de- 
partment where the student can see the 

reventive medicine in actual practice. 
he student will remember much from 
actual demonstrations, but lectures alone 
often are ideal soporifics in. view of the 
fact that they produce sleep and have 
little after effect. 


Public Health Officer 
Is Seldom a Specialist 


The desirability and need for this more 
adequate teaching of preventive medi- 
cine is obvious, for many reasons. It is 
essential in “his own interest to adjust 
the student to the change of accent in 
the practice of medicine from curative 
to preventive. But there are two very 
definite reasons why the public health 
administrator desires this impr@yement in 
teaching: o 

(1) There will be graduated to enter 
practice a body of young doctors who 
will understand the objectives and ef- 
forts of the health officer and will, there- 
fore, be sympathetic and helpful. 

(2) Health officers at present are re- 
cruited from the practicing medical pro- 
fession by political appointment. Their 
only knowledge of preventive medicine 
upon their first appointment is the in- 
structiog they have received in medical 
college. This has either been entirely 
neglected or consisted of a few lectures, 
with no actual demonstration of public 
health work. This man has to learn 
something entirely new, and in the proc- 
ess will make costly mistakes. ¢ 

Some years ago it was hoped that post- 
graduate schools of public health would 
cover the need of trained health officers. 
This dream has not been realized. Our 
new appointees are not postgraduates in 
public health; they are ordinary practic- 
ing physicians, and appointees will con# 
tinue to be such under our political sys- 
tem of government. Their training must 
come from actual experience in a health 
department, and this is greatly facili- 
tated by having a foundation acquired by 
an adequate undergraduate course in pre- 
ventive medicine. 

State teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools have a wonderful opportunity for 
real service by more adequately teaching 
child hygiene to teachers. The lack of 
training in the practical application of 
child hygiene methods is a real handicap 
to public health work in the schools. The 
need is most apparent in teachers of the 
first to the sixth grades and “in the 
schools of the small city or county. In 
these situations it is not uncommon for 
one public health nurse to be carrying an 
overload of 8,000 pupils. If the teachers 
are trained they understand and are 
helpful, and in spite of the overload a 
creditable result is often obtained. 


Courses in Hygiene 
Being Given Teachers 


The teacher is a very intelligent pos- 
sibility in public health, She teaches hy- 
giene and health habits and has obser- 
vation of*the children through the entire 
school day.. Her training in hygiene is, 
therefore, one of the vital essentials in 
the health of the school child. Presidents 
‘of, teachers’ colleges have made very 
creditable efforts in many States to give 
| good courses in health education, They 





charge to maintain fire-lines, patrol the 
boundaries, control vermin, and take 
general supervision of the brea. 

The Game Division now has maps 


jhave good textbooks and excellent in- 
| struction of a didactic type. 

With one or two exceptions, the same 
defect occurs, which was charged to the 


showing detailed information about the| teaching of preventive medicine in medi- 
_ area. A survey of. the property was|¢al Colleges, viz, too little pratical dem- 
made a year ago for topography, gen-|onstration of applied child hygiene. To 
eral gamescover, deter concentration| correct this defect it is necessary to have 
areas, etc, ’ 
os 


~ 


giene on the faculty, and to have an 
arrangerhent with the city or town in 
which the college is located by which 
the city schools are used by the doctor 
and nurse to demonstrate to the students, 
in groups, the practical work of child 
hygiene. i“ 

Local boards of education have a very 
real interest and duty in regard to the 
promotion of health in the school child. 
Health is so vitally necessary to success 
in school that it has been for years the 
concern of school authorities. So much 
of the results in health promotion and 
conservation depends upon teaching of 
hygiene and health habits that naturally 
the teaching of hygiene was incorpo- 
rated in the school curriculum. Enthu- 
siastic administrators in school work in 
some cities have built up practically com- 
plete health departments for the school 
age group, restricting the health depart- 
ment activity to a control of contagious 
diseases. 

It is immaterial how far the school 
}authorities went and these apparent in- 
|vasions can not be called a calamity. It 
usually happened that ‘the board of edu- 
cation had the funds which the health 
department lacked. 

It is incumbent upon boards of educa- 
tion to remember that there is an offi- 
cial health department charged with the 
prevention of disease and the promotion 
of health of all age groups, and they 
should be willing to form a close partner- 
ship with the health department to insure 
that the maximum of result for the 
health promotion and conservation of the 
school child is being attained by their 
joint efforts. 


The business of departments of educa- 
tion is» teaching, and this legitimately 
includes the promotion of health by the 
teaching of hygiene to its teachers and 
pupils, The application-of our medical 
knowledge in child hygiene to prevent 
disease, detect and correct defects, and 
to promote and conserve health in the 
school child is the duty of the health 
officer, and his responsibility therefor is 
the same for the school child as for all 
the other age groups in life’s span. 

The fact that promotion and conser- 
vation of health has been developed and 
is practised in nearly all schools relieves 
the health department of the expense of 
such education in one age group of the 
population, and in many ways the most 
important of all age groups. 

_ There can never be too mffch teach- 
ing of hygiene any more than there can 
be too much popular public health educa- 
tion. Health departments can never ex- 
pect, nor will they ever receive, sufficient 
funds for all the public health educa- 
tion necessary. Health departments 
should welcome, therefore, as a reinforce- 
ment of their own program, any public 
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Wide World ‘Photo. 


The bridge, which required more than four 
years for completion, has an approach one mile in 
length. The bridge was built at a stated cost of more 





Such clinics have been established by in- 
dividual or groups of doctors, in connec- 
tion with hospitals or medical colleges, 
or by endowments or foundations. Un- 
fortunately, this insistent public demand 
has been capitalized by quacks and fakers 
who often establish clinics with elabo- 
rate and very impressive equipment. 

The development of facilities for early 
diagnosis and early treatment by the or- 
ganized medical profession at a known 
cost is frankly socialization of the prac- 
tice of medicine. Such socialization is 
inevitable. It rests with the profession 
whether it shall seize tne initiative and 
satisfy this demand or stand passively 
by and be compelled to submit to the 
process while it is carried out by out- 
siders. : 

State medicine may not come as a re- 
sult of inactivity of the organized pro- 
fession, though it is always a menace; 
but a gradual evolution—a haphazard 
growth in which the organized profes- 
sion is inactive and inarticulate will pro- 
duce a chaotic condition, which may be 
even worse than State medicine. 


Vocational Reading 
Favored by Inmates 
Of Wisconsin Prison 

















\Cartooning and Short Story 
Writing Found to Be Sub. 


jects of Chief Interest in| 


List of Courses 





By Miss Harriet C. Long, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Experience of the Wisconsin Free Li- 

brary Commission in providing books for 
inmates of the State prison at Waupun 
indicates with significance that reading 
courses of a vocational nature are most 
frequently requested. - 

, We find men who-vhave never seen an 
airplane interesting themselves in avia- 
tion courses, and others, whose terms be- 
gan long before development of the 
radio, are eager to learn the underlying 
principles of sound transmission by that 
medium, 

_A glance at the courses the Commis- 
sion has prepared shows more men in- 


; terested in cartooning and short story 


writing than in any other subjects. In- 
mates, however, are studying mechanical 
drawing, truck farming, journalism, let- 
tering, architecture, furnace and blow 
pipe operation, fur farming, photogra- 
phy, paper making, oil engine operation, 
mining engineering, show card designing 
and photography, to mention only a few 
of the subjects on which reading cotirses 
have been prepared. 

_ Records show that books on the follow- 
ing subjects were sent into the prison 
on one day, July 28: Poultry raising, pro- 
duction and processes of manufacturing 
cheese, the whale industry, cartooning, 
Biblical history, short story writing and 





health education work on sound ‘lines by 
edutational authorities or by unofficial 
or voluntary agencies. 


Lack of Facilities 
Important Problem 


_In conclusion it is desired to empha- 
size the importance of the major ~prob- 
lem confronting the organized medical 
profession today. There was no inten- 
tion in —— this paper to discuss the 
complex question of the cost of medical 
care, but rather the need of establishing 
facilities for such care where they do not 
exist. 
_ It is less a question of the cost of med- 
ical care and more a question of lack of 
facilities necessary to good medical care. 
Good medical care is worth all that is 
paid for it. The cost of modern medical 
care has not increased in proportion to 
other services, or costs of living when 
one considers that up to datg medical 
care includes many procedures in diag- 
nosis and tyeatment which were not de- 
veloped 30 years ago. No blanket rules 
can be formulated for solving this great 
problem which would apply to all the 
States or even to all the communities 
within a single State. A 

The problem is more complex in cities, 
especially large cities when pay clinics, 
group diagnosjs, treatment of industrial 
groups, and other steps in the socializa- 
tion of medicine have already been taken. 
These steps may not be ideal nor even 
desirable, yet the installations exist and 
must be utilized in any general scheme 
devised by the* medical society. In 
smaller cities, towns and counties the 
problem is simpler, as these facilities 
either do not exist or are rudimentary. 
The county medical society can organize 
clinics, fix the scale of pay, and regu- 
late the eligibility for treatment accord- 
ing to the income of the individual or 
head of a family in a manner satisfactory 
to the society and to its individual’"them- 
bers. 

The installation of pay clinics by the 
medical society, or with the seal of its 
approval, gives the individual citizen 
valuable aid in avoiding the -so-called 
clinic of the quack and charlatan. 








or a sliding scale is a response to the de- 
mand of public opinion. The organized 
medical profession has been reluctant to 


a doctor ‘and nurse trained in child hy, 'take any steps to respond to the demand, | next 


The pay clinic either with a fixed rate | 


English composition. ° 


Education Work Favored 


Each reading course prepared by the 
Commission is designed to meet the back- 
ground of education and experience of 
each individual. The Warden, Oscar Lee, 
is a firm believer in educational work in 
the prison, particularly the education 
work which. will return men to society 
fit to take their places in life. He knows 
the value of keeping men’s minds busily 
applied to constructive(tasks and has 
welcomed the work of the University Ex- 
tension tee which for some years 
has sent it8 representative, Chester Allen, 
twice a month to confer with prisoners 
taking correspondence courses. 

Conversation with the men sometimes 
reveals individuals who do not have the 
money to register for a correspondence 
course or who desire instruction in a sub- 
ject for which no correspondence course 
is available. It ig the men in these sit- 
uations who are the patrons of the read- 
ing courses offered by the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. . 

The Tepresentative of the University 
Extension Division transmits information 
to the Commission, indicating the man’s 
age, education, and other details which 
help in the planning of a reading course 
on the requested subject. *’ 

With this information in hand, the 
Wisconsin Free I?i brary Commission 
gives the request to a member of the 
staff who is a book expert, trained in 
judging ‘books, and fitting them to 
readers. Sometimes as many as 20 books 
are examined before ‘the five or six best 
ones are selected. Some may be too dif- 
ficult, some too elementary; in some the 
diagrams and drawings may not be suffi- 
ciently clear. 

But the book expert.continues until 
she finds the right books and decides in 
what order the bookg should be read. 
Then she:writes an introduction to the 
course .and a paragraph on each book. 
The course is then sent to the inmate 
with the first beok. Each book may be 
kept six weeks, and when it is returned 
the Wisconsin Library Commission auto- 
matically sends thé next book to the stu- 
dent. he inmate pays only the cost of 
the return postage on the book—rarely 
| more than 5 cents. 
| Within the last year, Mr. Allen has re- 
quired each man to write.a brief report 
sammarizing what he has learned from 
each book, and to suggest the books 
wanted, 
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This gradual increase in the percentage ‘ Fe : ? F 
of convictions is not mere chance, accord- a vat aeons Tone 
ing to Hugh E. Green, chief conservation report states. 

officer. It is the'result of a more effec-| Before the advent of the Pony Express 
tive working of a policy that has long | in 1860, the report points out, the ac- 


been adopted by his Division, That is | steamer from New York to the Isthmus 
to exercise care in the making of an ar-|of Panama to San Francisco. In 1858 
rest—to be absolutely sure that a viola-| mail stage lines from St. Louis over the 
tion has been committed, and to be able | Santa Fe trail, via Yuma, and thence to 
| to prove it in court. Southern California, took 
The number of arrests made each year | tween the two terminal cities in 25 days. 
by conservation officers has no particular+Compared to these records, the 10-day 
significance, Mr. Green said. A-large| letter and eight-day telegram schedules 
number does not necessarily mean that | of the Pony Expregs represented as great 
more people are not heeding the cénserva- | a stride forward as the transcontinental 
| tion laws. Twice as many violators are | train service made over existing methods 
| warned and lectured as are taken to/|nine years later, it was stated. 
| court. But when a man is taken to court} In 1860 the winning of the West hed 
| he has a very slight chance of evading |advanced only as far as %he Missouri 
a penalty. River in the central ‘section of the coun- 


| 














Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Complete Record of Pensions 
Maintained by Federal Agency 


Record Division of Bureau of Pensions Keeps Files Cov- 
ering Activities of Veterans 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals 
with Communications. 


SS Se 


By Judson Kline 


| Assistant Chief, Division of Records, Bureau of Pensions, Veterans’ Administration 
‘ 


| MNHE chief duties of the Record Di- 
| vision of the Bureau of Pensions, 
| Veterans’ Administration, are: 

(1) To jacket, number and_ record 
all classes of declarations for pension, 
based on service performed in the 
United States Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps in the Mexican, Indian, Civil, 
Spanish-American and World Wars, as 
well as for service rendered in times 
of peace in the Regular Army. 

(2) To maintain eustody of the fore- 
going records. 

(3) To keep a roster of attorneys 
and give the Bureau of Pensions in- 
formation as to changes made in the 
above-described records, ; 
_(4) To determine the validity of the 
execution of declarations. 

(5) To Keep on file a list of officers 
authorized to administer oaths for 
general purposes, together with their 
official character and signature, noting 
additions thereto. 

* 


include the answering .of numerous 
telephone calls for information from 
other divisions of the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, from members of the Congress 
of the United States and from other 
Departments of the Government. 

Records of the various functions of 
the Record Division were originally, 
kept in large books, but in the year 
1907 the card index system was in- 
augurated. Sincé that date the files 
have increased to such proportions as 
as require 7,321,554 index cards, ac- 
cording te a report of the Chief of 
the Division, completed Feb. 15, 1930. 
These index cards are carefully ar- 
ranged in suitable card cases, inclosed 
in’ substantial filing cabinets, which 
occupy a total floor space of 2,760. 
square feet. 

The principal files of the Division 
consist of the State and United States 
Service records, United States Colored, 
Alphabetical, Numerical, Navy, Mex- 
ican War, Indian Wars and Old Wars 





** * 


records; the Attorneys, Remarried 
THE present personnel of the Record ‘Widows and ‘Unidentified Evidence 
Division comprises a Chief of Di- Files, 


vision, Assistant Chief of * Division 
together with 39 other emplofes. 

For convenience and to expeditiously 
take care of the work of the Division 
the clerical force is grouped into four 
subdivisions known‘ as: Section A, 
section B, section C, attorneys’ section. 

Section A jackets and numbers all 
United States Army claims, notifies 
the claimant and attorney, if there is 
one, also members of Congress and 
others who are interested in any par- 
ticular claim, of the receipt of the 
declarations in the Bureau, and writes 
all new cards. 

The Record Section, also d@signated 
as Section B, records all admitted 
cases’ of United States soldiers, and 

ll numbers of original claims, searches 
applications for Army pensions of all 
classes in order to determine whether 
a prior claim has been filed; corrects 
the records in all cases referred to the 
Record Division for that purpose from 
the adjudicating divfions, the. Finance 
Division and the Board of Review; 
charges all such cases to their proper 
divisions and searches miscellaneous 
evidence and ¢prrespondence relating 
to pension claims for tNe purpose of 
identifying the cases to which they 
belong. 

Section C, frequently called the 
Navy, Mexican, Indian and Old Wars 
Section, jackets all claims, based on 
service in the Navy, Marine Corps and 
during the Indians Wars; searches the 
files to determine Whether or not a 
claim is already on file; searches mis- 
cellaneous communications to allocate 
necessary papers to their proper filé, 
and furnishes data from which it will 
be. possible to correctly answer in- 
quiries regarding Bounty Land Claims. 
All declarations jaeketed in this sec- 
tion are numbered in Section A and 
due notification of their receipt sis 
made as indicated above. 

The qos and 1812 Wars 
Section “was formerly a part of the 
Record Division, but is néw a separate 
and distinct unit of the Bureau of 


Pensions. 
(THE Attorneys’ Section eri aS all 

declarations; in order to determine 
the validity and sufficiency of their 
execution for approval, taking special 
notice to see that the act invoked by 
the claimant is applicable; writes’ and 
originates calls for éxecuting officers’ 
certificates; makes inquiries and 
monthly reports as to attorneys ad- 
mitted to practice before the Bu®au; 
also jackets and keeps a current record 
both attorneys’ and *magistrates’ 
files. 

In addition to the work indicated in 
the foregoing paragraphs, as allocated 
to the various sections of the Division, 
other duties taken care of ‘in the Office 
of the Chief ‘of Division and in Sec- 
tions B, C, and the Attorneys’ Section 


* 


* 

HE State Service cagds contains the 

name of the soldier, the organi- 
zation, i. e., the company and régi- 
ment in which he served, dates of en- 
listment and. discharge, number of 
claims, date and place of death, and 
are arranged alphabetically according 
to company and regiment in the va- 
rious States. The United States Reg- 
ular Army and the United St&tes 
Colored Service cards, are arranged 
alphabetically according to company 
and regiment, 

The alphabetical record cards show 
all essential facts jncluding the name 
of the soldier, sailor or marine, name 
of the widow or other @ependent in 
all cases in which such claims have 
been filed; numbers of the claims, 
date of filing same, together with the 
State or country indicated from which 
the claim was filed. These cards sare 
arrangéd as gtheir designation indi- 
cates, alphabetically, and according to 
the name of the soldier, sailor or ma- 
rine, without regard to the arrange- 
ment of dependents’ names. 

The numerical record index cards 
give the name and 
soldier, sailor.or marine, and run con- 
secutively from 1 to 1,660,700 (as at 
‘about Feb. 1, 1930). 

The only separate dependent file 
maintained by the Record Division is 
that of remarfied* widows. The cards 
on which these records are kept are 
arranged in strictly alphabetical or- 
der by the pame of the widow, and 
show in adglition thereto, the name of 
her former soldier-husband on whose 
service the claim is based; the num- 
ber, the filing date, and the act ander 
which thé claim is filed. 

The unidentified evidence files are 

/ fade up of miscellaneous papers con- 
sisting of varidus letters and com- 
munications which per se do not con- 
tain sufficient information to enable 
the searchers to identify thé cases in 
which they were intended to be filed, 


* * * - E 

UNTIL ordered discontinued by an 

efficiency committee of inspectors, 
authorized to survey and make a re- 
port of the various activities of the 
Pension , Bureau, there was in the 
Division an accurate tomplete geo- 
graphical file, giving the name, serv- 
ice, number and post office address 
of soldier and sailor pensioners of 
the Mexican, Indian, Civil, and Span- 
ish-American Waxs. It was from these 
records that lists of names of these 
particular pensioners together with 
their place of residence, were fur- 
nished to members of Congress, pa- 
triotic societies, educational 
tions and to individuals when requested 
for patrioti¢é purposes, if and \when 


ok 





* * * 


| 


reqt 
Commissioner of-Pensions. 


cepted mail route to California was by | 


letters be- | 


service of the | 


! 


{ 
| 


institu- | 


such requests were Approved by the | 


|the ultimate western outpost of the or- 


t | dered civilization of the East. Beyond it 


|a few military posts and some scattered 
|frontiersmen existed precariously among 
hostile Indians. The problem was to 
bridge this gap and tie the “two United 
| States” tegether with the powerful 
| thongs of news. 
| “St.Jo.” was also the western end of 
the telegraph line from the East. On the 
Pacific side a telegraph line extended 
from San Francisco through Sacramento 
|to Placerville near Lake Tahoe. News 
}could be flashed from New York and 
| Washington tg St. Joseph, could-be car- 
ried from there to Placerville by pony, 
|and could immediately be wired on to 
|San ‘Francisco. This enabled the Pony 
Express to make a two day shorter sched- 
| le for telegrams than for mail. 
Additional information made avail&ble 
by the Department follows: 


Though Government officials recognized 
the keen need for a fast mail service to 
the West coast and though the west- 
erners petitioned for it, the bills intro- 
duced into Congress for Federal partici- 
pation were killed.“ A private firm put 
the thing through—Russell, Majors and 
Waddell, owners of a freighti service 
and predecessors to the big express com- 
panies that grew up with the railroads. 
They organized the enterprise quietly and 
surprised the. Nation with advertisements 
in the Spring of 1860 offering to carry 
letters to the Pacific in 10 days. The 
| first riders to gallop West from St. 
Joseph and East from San Francisco, 
Apr. 3, 1860, were given enthusiastic and 
noisy sendoffs and when the relay riders 
came in on schedule 10 days later both 
terminal towns suspended business and 
had glorious celebrations. 


Route Chosen 
Was Well Selected 


The route which the Pony Express 
made famous was so well chosen that to- 
day lines of steel cover it almost exactly. 

Leaving St. Joseph it paralleled the pres- 
ent north boundary of Kansas for about 
a hundred miles, struck across to the 
Platte Riwer at its southernmost dip in 
Nebraska, followéd the South Platte Val- 
ley to’ the present northeast corner of 
Colorado, went up the North Platte to 
Fort Laramie in Wyoming and from there 
crossed over the Rockies by South Pass 
and on to Salt Lake City. The worst 
section of the route lay west of Salt 
Lake. across the deserts and alkali 
plains of Utah and Nevada to Carson 
City. From Carson City it was only a 
|few miles, though rough ones, to Lake 
| Tahoe, and from there to Placerville. 


_ The famous service—which officially 
was the “Central Overland California 
and Pikes Peak Express Company” lasted 
only 16 months. In 1861 the transconti- 
nental telegraph was ‘pushed ahead 
rapidly and at the same time the Fed- 
eral Government started a subsidized 
daily stage mail line over the Pony 
Route. For the last few months of its 
existence the Pony Express operated be- 
tween the fast approaching ends of the 
telegraph line. On Oct. 24, 1861, when 
|,the wires met apd,it became pogsible to 
| flash messages irnfimediately from ocean 
|to ocean, the Pony Express, as romantic 
|an enterprise as American history dis- 
closes, gave up the ghost. It had bank- 
rupted its promoters but it had helped 
| win the West. 
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eT Schools, 
North Carolina Trend 





Total of Active Buildings Has 
Decreased Since 1920 








State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Aug. 27. 
The number of active rural schools in 
| North Carolina has been. decreasing at 
| the rate of 200 a year since 1919-1920, 
| when the peak in number was reached, 
| according to a statement issued by the 
| State Department of Public Instruction. 

| The statement follows in full text: 


There are now 6,046 rurdl schools in 
which instruction is offered, whereas in 
1919-20 there were 7,688 schools located 
in rural districts, the statement reads. 
| Five years ago, 1923-24, there were 
| 6,830 rural schools. 
| Counting the 573 schools in charter dis- 
tricts there were in 1928-29 a total of 
| 6,619 public schools taught, 4,068 for 
| white children and 2,551 for colored 
| children, 


The schools for white children are di- 
| Vided into 3,334 elementary units and 
| 734 high school units. Of the elementary 
schools, 992 were the one-teacher type, 
829 the two-teacher type, 335 the three- 
| teacher type, and 1,178 the type having 
| four teachers or more. The high schools 
| for white children are divided according 
|to number of teachers as follows: 101 
| with one and two teachers, 153 with three 
teachers, and 480 with four orf more 
| teachers. 


The 2,551 colored schools taught are 
classed as 2,440 elementary and 111 high 
| school. The elementary schools are fur- 
| ther divided into 1,113 one-teacher,.698 
| two-teacher, 279 three-teacher, and 350 
four or more teacher; whereas the high 
schools were classed as 48 one and two- 
| teacher, 19 three-teacher and 44 four or 
| more teacher. 
| According te the departmental state- 
ment .there is a tendency for small 
|schools to decrease in number and for 
| larger schools to increase. This fact ac- 
counts for the net decrease in number 
lof rural schools from year to year. 

eee 


Rayon Exports Increase 


Exports of rayon underwear have been 
compiled since 1926 and the value of 








work of the Division. 


‘ 


\ 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 
to appe@r in the issue of Aug. 29, the Acting Chief of the Editorial Division, 
Office of Education, Department of Interior, Henry R. Evans, will discuss 
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| shipments increased from $45,000 in 1926 
to $408,000 in 1929. The principal op- 
| portunity for expansion in the under- 
| wear trade at present seems to be in 
rayon lines. (United States Department * 
lof Commerce.) \ 
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Russian Acreage | 
| 


Of Bread Grain 


Shows Increase 


| 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Larger Volume of 
Exports Than Last Year 
May Be Expected 


The area in bread grains in Russia is | 
about 10 to 15 per centifarger than last | 
year, and exports larger than those of | 
1929 may be expected, the Department 
of Agriculture stated Aug. 27 in a re- 
view of the grain situation in Russia. 

A crop somewhat above average and | 
better than last year is expected in Rus- 
sia, the Department said. The Winter 
crop of wheat is in better condition than} 
the Spring crop. Crop conditions are re- | 
ported to be better on the Soviet grain 
farms and the collective farms than on 
the land of individual farmers. The| 
statement follows in full text: 

Information to date indicates an area 








under bread grains of about 154,400,000 
This means an increase of about 
10 to 15 per cent as compared with the | in the sounds and salt water rivers after 


acres, 


acreage left for harvest in 1929. This 


| raged between the prawn fishing indus- 


. 






State to Survey 
Prawn Industry 


| 
| 





| 
Georgia Study Designed to 
Ascertain Damage ,Done ~ | 


To Small Fish | 





State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Aug. 27. 


A survey ofthe prawn industry along | 
the Georgia coast will begin about Sept. 
1, according 60 announcement by the 
and Fish Commissioner, 
Peter S. Twitty. The purpose will be 
not only to determine the habits of 
prawn, or shrimp, as the crustaceans are 
variously ‘known, but also to ascertain 
what damage, if any, is being done to 
small fish by the seining operations of 
the prawn fishermen, he said. 

W. W. Anderson, marine biologist for 
Louisiana, will be in charge of the sur- 
vey. .He was secured through the co- 
operation of the ‘Federal authorities, 
who, according to the Commissioner, rec- 
ommended Mr.*Anderson for the work. 

For some years a controversy has 


State Game 


eastern and central area affected, the 
| Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated Aug. 27 in its weekly re- 
view of weather and crop conditions. 
Corn is still deteriorating in many 


in some States, but the latter crop has 
been benefite 
and Texas. 
text: 


temperatures ranging mostly from 2 
degrees to as much as 7 degrees below 
normal, though in north-central districts 
they were relatively high. Frorh the 
western Gweat Plains westward the tem- 
perature averaged above normal 
nearly all sections, especially 
northwestern Great Plains. and in the 


try and sport fishermen, the claim being 
| made that prawning operations have de- 
| pleted the supply of game fish along the 
| Georgia coast... The State Board of Game 
'and Fish recently prohibited prawning 


Aug. 1, 1931, and indicated that the ban | 
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Showers Break Drought in Plains States 
But East and Central Areas Still Suffer 


Weather Bureau’s Review a 
To Deteriorate in Many Sections While Relief to Cotton 
Fields Is Not General 


While showers have broken the’ erwis 
drought in much,of the plains States| 
| area little relief has been received in the; terioration in many localities. 


» 





Crop Conditions Shows Corn Continues 





e@ progress was poor to only fair,+fall truck in Okeechobee district made 
with considerable reports of further de-| headway. Citrus continue good. 

Alabama. — Montgomery: Averaged 
For the corn crop, as a whole, August] cool; scattered, mostly helpful, showers 


rains have afforded improvement only | first alf. Crops improved where mois- 
{in limited areas. In some important) ture Of preceding week sufficient. Much 
producing sections deterioration ‘was early-planted corn failure account recent 


only checked, and in others the crop has| drought; progress and condition of sweet 


;many places, especially in the southern! mostly fair to good. Truck, pastures, 


|most unfavorable weather for corn this|ress ragged from poor to excellent and 


the deterioration being especially rapid|in central; considerable shedding of 
the first few days of August. leaves, squares and small bolls in north. 
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Hawaiian Trade 
Shows Advance 





General Spirit of Confidence | 
Is Said to Prevail on 


Island 


| 





during August and retailers of necessity 
lines report that the volume almost equals | 
that of August, 1929, according to infor- | 
mation received by radio by the Depart- 
;ment of Commerce from the Honolulu 
|Chamber of Commerce. The statement, 
made Aug. 27, follows in full text: 


; The sale of nonessential lines, however, | 
is off from 7 to 15 per cent. Heavy! 


Spring inventories of groceries, dry| 





|ment than prevailed in June and July. 


d by showers in Oklahoma /|half of the belt, the bulk’ was too far ranges and minor Crops poor to good. | Time credit sales are increasing, and. col- 
The review follows in full} gone to materially benefit. In fact, the Cotton improved in most sections; prog- |lections have improved. While sugar, the 


barometer of Hawaiian business, has 


The week was generally cool in the| year, when its critical stage of growth! mostly fair; condition poor to good and | reached record low levels, inducing cau- 
eastern half of the country, with mean| 1s considered, covered the last half of|mtostly fair; picking and ginning good|tion and economy, a general spirit of} 
July and nearly the first half of August,| progress in south and picking beginning | confidence in future adjustments prevails | 


throughout the Island. 2 
Crop conditions in the leeward dis- 


|goods, and hardware are being steadily | 
areas, and cotton also is being injured! continued to suffer for moisture, while in| potatoe#and late corn very irregular, but | reduced and jobbers report a better senti- | 


increase of about 20,000,000 acres has 


would. be continued if a survey deter- 


northern Rocky Mountain area where 


Cotton.—Except in the western por- 
| tion, the week was generally cool in the 


x in’ Cotton Belt, with rather general show-| opening rapidly in south and central, alternating with sunshine 
in, the] ers in the more western States and much! 


| ot the East, and fair weather in central 
| districts. 


| Mississippii—Vicksburg: Widely scat-|tricts of all Islands are exceptionally 
|tered showers. LEarly-planted cotton) good, because of well-distributed rains 


with picking beeoming general there and temperatures. In windward districts 
beginning in northwest; considerable | however, an oversupply of rain has 
| shedding reported. Progress of late corn | somewhat retarded field operations. The 
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By Tuberculosis 
Said to Be Fewer 


Hawaiian business improved somewhat Since 1917 Prevalence of. 


Disease Has Fallen From 
4.9 to 1.7 Per Cent, Vet- 


erinarian States 





Only a small percentage of tubercular 
cattle- fail to react to the tuberculin 


|test, and tuberculosis of cattle has been 


reduced from the level of 1917, when 
4.9 per cent of cattle’ tested had the 
disease, to 1.7 in 1930, Dr. Elmer Lash, 
Veterinarian of the Bureau of Animal 

Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
tated Aug. 26. 

Dr. Lash spoke from radio station 
WRC and affiliated stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company in the Na-: 
tional Farm and Home Hour. He an- 


s 


|swered objections often encountered to 


the system of tuberculosis tests. His 

address follows in full text: 

The claim has been made by opponents 
tuberculosis eradication work that 


*| the tuberculen test is not accurate be- 


cause visible signs of the disesae may, 


| not be found in the animal when slaugh- 


In Oklahoma the drought has been' mostly poor, except fair in extreme east. | drought has been broken in the Kau di 
largely broker and progress of the cot-| Louisiana.—New Orleans: Light to trict of the Island of Hawaii by rece 
in N Jersey, eastern, Powuylvanta Be crop is now generally good, with a a mostly in — and cen, |rains, and mountains fres T 
m New ‘Jersey, eastern 1 ennsy »|plants putti y ‘OW ral, benefited sugar cane, pastures, sweet | , diamvoninn. anseine \ oe : : 
and most of New York, /and also over a| om, i ts ake ae | potatoes antl soba fuck weasealiy ‘dry in aie ae Wee hidenee af the will react before the disease has de- 
considerable area from western North) spotted, ranging from poor to good.| extreme north. Condition of cotton poor| year, Mauna Kea is  snow-c z cant | veloped to a point where detection can 
Carolina, southwestern Virginia, and| There were rather general rains also in| to fair, except very poor in some extreme | mid-Summer for the fi a — in| be made without the aid of a - So 
eastern Tennessee southward, while they! northern Texas, which will probably be|Nnorthwestern localities; opening and | ‘ irst time In many) Such cases as this would be reporte 


aor ; ; | SORee, lee Hal visi “ Z 
were moderate to generous rather gen-| beneficial, though there was further de-| Picking advancing rapidly and ginning |*°*"* as having ae ae. — Ro o- 
erally from northern Texas nofthward/terjoration during the first part of the {mortem records of the Federal Meas ay 


|the weekly means were 6 degrees to as 
much as 11 degrees above normal. 
Substantial to heavy: rains occurred | 


S-| tered. In answering this, I will say that 
7 nt | the tuberculin test is so very efficient in 
hets in Kauai! detecting tuberculosis that’ an animal 


taken place almost exclusively in the case | mined that sport fishing was being ruined 
> W an a with a = 'by the prawn industry. 
Spring wheat remaining about level with | re 7 Reged. 
that of 1929. As beovtoaie indicated in| A survey of Georgia’s oyster resources, 

4 829. 3 z | which has been in progress for some 
our reports, about 15,000,000 acres of the | ™ al t be. taterrasted or -ham- 
acreage in Spring wheat was sown very oe bt the Aen sine Feduialan 
late. Spring rye is a very small propor-|Pered Dy the pra : vs 


tion’ of the rye acreage. The increase in | S!oner Twitty announced. 


the case of Winter grains is due chiefly | 
‘ French Tax Returns 


to the much smaller Winter kill in 1929-# 











| progressing; some further shedding of | : : 7 . 
able conditions, Silo filling begun. Some | SPection Service show that there are not 


30 
compared with previous years. | {over the Great Plains States to South| week; much cotton is open and picking | bolls. Condition of corn very poor to : as : . 
Wheat Acreage Higher ' » | Dakota. There was also an area of| and ginning advanced ‘able. : ” only poor; little further improvement | Fall plowing on light soils. Pastures ae er ae poche. art 9g re 
y ; : salt : “- ; ° vat aioe Sok : ; nye oh ahaa at or every 1, s tested. s in-, 
No_figures as to the acreage under | Exeeed Estimates beneficia) rains in parts of Ohio and, pe progress of cotton was mostly, Possible. Favorable for ripening and short and dry; much stock feeding On | seates ihe femarkalle ecouseel aie 


| threshing rice, except local interruption | meadows and silage. Corn making fair 
Coolness toward close some-| growth; earing generally, but some dry- 
what retarding cane growth, |Ing reported. Late potatoes poor to fair; 


“ = |need rain badly. Tobacco fairly ood; 
Considerable Rain | harvesting begun. a 
Reported in Texas | 


western Pennsylvania. Elsewhere Very | fp 
little precipitation occurred. 

In the more droughty sections of the 
country the only follow-up rains of con- 
sequence, after those of last week, oc- 
curred in the States of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and South Dakota, though bene- | 


test, and that very few mistakes are, 
being made. 

Generalized Cases React 

4 : 4 J | The accusation has been made that a 

Minnesota. — Minneapolis: Light to! generalized case of tuberculosis will not 

moderate showers in portions of south|react to the tuberculin test. This as- 


ir to good in the parts of Arkansas 
| receiving rains last week, but there was) 
| further rapid deterioation in the south, | 
jand droughty conditions continue in| 
|northern Louisiana and much of Missis- 
sippi. Recent showers have been nee 


both ‘Winter and Spring wheat together | 
are yet available, but it seems that the | 
area left for harvest in 130 is about 86,- 
000,000 acres, compared with 74,000,000 
acres left for harvest in, 1929, of which 
about 59,000,000 acres fell to the share 


by rain. 





Adverse Trade Balance for' 
Seven Months Is Below! 








of Spring wheat. It appears that the 
acreage left for harvest increased to a 
larger extent in the case of wheat than} 
that of rye, due to the fact that Winter | 
kill in 1929 was heaviest in the case of | 
wheat. The relative share of wheat} 
acreage in the total acreage of the Union, 
therefore, was higher than a year ago. 
The acreage under Spring oats and bar- 
ley is about 4.5 per cent below that pre- | 
viously reported for 1929, , having | 
amounted to 62,500,000 acres as fier June | 
25, compared with 65,500,000 acfes pre- 
viously reported sown in 1929. 

A crop somewhat above average and | 
better than last year is expected, with | 
Winter crops chiefly reported better than 
Spring. The late sowing of a consider- 
able share of Spring crops is an unfavor- 
able factor, as late crops are more sub- 
ject to risk of damage from early frost | 
or scarcity of moisture, the latter dan- 
ger being particularly important in the| 
eastern sections. 

If developments from now on are not 
favorable it seems, however, that Rus- | 
sia’s crop of wheat will turn out mate-| 
rially better than last year, when condi- | 
tions were below average in such an im-| 
portant Winter wheat region as North| 
Caucasus and turned out poor in eastern | 
seetion of, both European and Asiatic! 
Russia where most of the Sprign wheat | 
is raised. | 

Wheat promises a crop above average | 
in Ukraine and North Caucasus and | 
since the above two regions are the prin- | 
cipal Winter wheat producers it is quite 
evident that Winter wheat will turn-out 
above average and better than Spring 
wheat, the crop of which is somewhat 
uncertain in the Volga region, Kasak- | 
ston, Bashkeeria and Tater Republic. | 
The final outturn of the Spring wheat 
crop will depend to a considerable extent | 
wpon future developments in Siberia 
where the crop runs a chance of consid- | 
erable deterioration in late July and be- | 
ginning August (in the period we are 
new entering). 

Rye Conditions Average 

As to the crop outlook in the case of | 
rye, crop conditions at present are about 
average, posibly slightly below for the 
Union as a whole. Conditions are best 
in Ukraine, western section of’ central 
fertile region, par@s of lower Volga re- 
gion, while hey are somewhat less satis- | 
factory in the central consuming #egions 
Siberia ahd Ural, the latter two regions 
seem to have experienced considerable 
Winter damage. All in all present cop- 
ditions are for yields near those of last 
year on a larger acreage than that har-| 
vested a year ago. | 

The yield of barley was an exception- | 
ally god one a year ago and it is unlikely 
that this year’s yield will reach the high! 
level of 1929, although it may not turn 
out below average. The smaller yield 
compared with last year, coupled with} 
some decline in acreage, will doubtless 
lead to a scrop smaller than a year, ago., 
The smaller size of. the crop, however, | 
may be offset to some extent by reduced 
numbers of livestock. 

It is interesting to note that crop con- | 
ditions on the Soviet grain’ farms are re- 
ported hest and on the collective farms—| 
aboye those on the neighboring individual | 
peasant farms. Since the so-called “so- 
cialistic-sector” is to deliver 56-60 per 
cent of the total commercial grain sur-| 
plus of the Union i.. 1930-31, better crop 
conditions on these farms are an addi-| 
tiona Ifactor in favor ‘of increased ex- 
ports. 








Outlok For Exports 

Harvesting began at the end of June in| 
the southern regions dnd is now progres- 
sing northward. The usual difficulties | 
with supplying of necessary machines, 
transportation and storing facilities are! 
reported, with the shortage of labor. in 
scme cases being about the only new 
factor in the situation. 

It is too early to form a good opinion 
as to the prdbable expert of grain from | 
the, Soviet Union, especial.y as experi- 
ence of the last year has shown that 
much depends upon other m:portant fac- 
tors beside the crop outlook. A continu- 
ation of grain exports, however, even on 
a larger scale than last yar should be 
reckoned with in 1930-1931. The good 
crop outlook in the principe! export re- 
gions is an important feature of the sit- 
uation. No estimate of the quantity to 
be exported can be made, as much de- 
pends upon factors other than the crop 
outturn, Increase in exports of all the 
prigcipal grains, except barley, is to be 
expected. ‘ 

Shipments of Russian grain through 
the South ssian ports were very in- 
significant .during the second half of 
June and the first half*of July, having 
amounted to only 35,000 short tons, the 
largest share falling to barley. Total 
shipments\ghrough the South Russian 
ports since July 1, 1929, to July 16, 1930, 
amounted to 1,023,000 short tons, dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Wheat, 5,879,000 byshels; barley, 29,- 
$49,000 bushels; rye, 3,425,000 bushels; 
oats, 1,171,000 bushels; corn, 984,000 
bushels, ' 


\is stagnant. 


'with £3,102,000 for June, 1929, and made! far gone for relief. 


Figure Last Year 





siderable sections, extended farther 
; ’ south over Oklahama and_ northern 
French foreign trade in July showed! Texas, In‘ this area, where moderate to 


an adverse balance of 590,000,000 francs, 
with imports valued at 4,120,000,000 
francs and exports at 3,530,000,000, ac- | 
cording to information received from the 
Paris office of the Department of Com- 
merce and made public Aug. 26. (The 
franc equals approximately $0.0393.) 
The statement follows in full text: 
The total adverse balance for the first 


seven months amounts to 4,778,000,000 | § 1 
tubees as compared with one of 6,253,- |1n& will be general over the northwest- 


000,000 during the corresponding period |¢rn quarter of the State during the first 
of 1929. July tax returns from normal| Week in September. 
permanent sources were 5,502,000,000 | Revival of Late Crops 


rancs, which is 15,000,000 bel the re- ve ° 
Stance, whith is 15.Ae0000 Saee And Winter Wheat Plowing 


ceipts of July, 1929, but 167,000,000; 
above current budget estimates. Total | East of the Plains States the only 


tax returns for the first four months of | droughtly areas receiving substantial re- 
the current fiscal year amounted to 15,-|lief comprise the southern Appalachian 
426,000,000 francs, or 719,000,000 francs | Mountain section, including principally 
above estimates. }eastern Tennessee, western North Caro- 


The strike at Lille in protest against 
the provisions @f the social insurance 


good rains have occurred two weeks in 
succession, and also in most of Okla- 


drought has been, effectively broken, 


dition. There’ has been a material re- 
vival of late crops and pastures, and 
plowing for Winter wheat has been re- 
sumed actively. Some wheat has been 
sown in northwestern Kansas, and seed- 





‘di 
}area to the northward embracing New 
Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, and most 


law, involving about 30,000 textile and a, 3 
metallurgical workers, was settled on|0of New a In these ancstona cant 
Aug. 21 through the arbitration. of the | Hons have been generally improved, | 

- * while further substantial showers in| 


minister of labor. The settlement was 
made on the basis of the minister’s pyo- 
posal that employers will reexamine the 
question of wages when living costs in- 
crease and if the state of industry so 
permits. The strike at Roubaix and 
Tourcoing is still unsettled but many are 
resuming work and the labor minister is 
conferring with employers and workers 
syndicates. 


Business in Australia 
Continues Depressed 


the Southeast were beneficial, and the 
Rogky Mountain States continued favor- 
able, in many places unusually so. 

In the Virginias and Maryland, much 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota only scattered localities received 
! beneficial rains and the drought is still 
largely unrelieved, with but little or no 
improvement in the general situation. In 
most interior sections, where recent rains 
| occurred, including the Ohio and central 





week Was practically rainless, and the 
effect: of the previous moisture is rapidly 
disappearing, with rains again needed 
|over almost the entire area. Late corn 





Agent at Sydney Says 
Is Slow and Many Idle 


|lands, revived, and pastures in many 
| places are showing green, but have not 
yet produced grazing conditions of ma- 
ustralia con-; terial consequence and ; 1 
tinue abnormally depressed with no in-| further improve unless additional rains 
Gieation of improvement in the near fu-|come soon. More moisture is needed also 
ture. according by information received | for recently-seeded Fall forage and graz- 
by radio by the Department of Com-/ ing crops, while plowing is difficult in 
merce from the Trade Commissioner at) most places, ; ~ : 
Sydney, James E. Peebles, and made pub- Small ‘Grains.—Late harvesting and 
lic Aug. 27. pase apes processed well | Daring, ibe 
P isi xt: | W and were largely completed. ere 
- ee _— vats. ros was some plowing for Fall seeding in 
e inves $ 


weakened by the financial situation ana 





Business conditions in A 


|was soft enough for working, while in 


several proming®t stocks have Tesch! the Great Plains, especially from Okla- 
the lowest levels amplovment | oma to Soath Dakota, conditions were 


tegether with unemploy 
throughout the country are causing de- | 
creased spending power. Construction 
activities are very slow and real estate| 
The outlook, however, has 
brightened somewhat due to prospects 
of a large wheat yield and wool clip, 
and the cost of living continues to de- 
oo handi i ts in June totaled 
-handise imports * $ 
gee bee: or enpneatanately 50 per cent | In Great Plains States 
below June last year. The decrease was} (Corn.—In the Great Plains States, 
generally spread over many lines, but} from northern Kansas northward to 
was most noticeable with textiles and| South Dakota, the corn crop has mate- 
motor chassis. Exports in June were! yjally benefited by recent rains, and con- 
valued at £8,677,000 compared with £7,-| ditions in some of the northeastern 
546,000 for the same month last year.) States show improvement. In the cen- 
This increase was due largel- to pro-|tral valleys, localities have improved, 
tracted sales and exports of greasy wool.| but no general benefit to the corn crop 
Imports from the United States during | js apparent, especially in the southern 
June were yalued at £1,196,000 compared! half of the belt where the bulk was too 
Corn continued to 
up 19 per cent of total imports from all! make fair progress during the week in 
sources. A decline in customs revenues! Wisconsin, and poor to fair advance in 
for July indicates the continuation of the|Iowa, while showers were helpful in 
import decline during that month. | ;some other north-central districts. Oth- 


Total Farms in South Dakota Greater 
Than Ten Years Aga, Less in Indiana 


duced wages very favorable, with much work done. 
Soil moisture in parts of this area was 
reported very satisfactory, with enough 
water to start the Winter, wheat crop. 
The ground remained too hard and dry 
!to plow in much of the central and north- 
ern Mississippi Valley area. 


|Corn Crop Benefited 








Percentage Gain and Decline Correspond, While Numer- 
ically Decrease Is Large ° 





An increase in the number of farms | A farm, for census purposes, includes 
in South Dakota, with a corresponding | all the land which i#directly farmed by 
percentage dotting Se eee ~ lone person, either by his own labor alone 
= acinar to a aaeeat issued |or with the assistance of members of his 
by the Bureau of the Census, Aug. 26.|household, or hired employes. When a 
The p 
vractically the same as the percentage) 


i s@ in South Dakota, though the 
re al» decrease in Indiana was al- | Any tract of land of less than three 


most three times as great as the numer- acres used for agricultural purposes, 
ieal increase in South Dakota, it was|which produced products to the value of 
The statement follows in full!$250 in the preceding calendar year, is 


renters, croppers, or managers, the land 
operated by each is considered a “farm.” 


shown. 
als classed a “farm.” 
cee + 
Apr. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Increase, 1925-1930 Increase, 1920-1930 
1930 1925 1920 Number Pct. Number Pet. 
Indiana ..\s-se+06 182,092 195,786 205,126 *—13,694 °*—7.0 *—28,034 *—11.2 
South Dakota .... 83,138 79,537 74,637 3,601 4.5 8,501 11.4 





*Denotés decrease. 3 ; 
(The figures for 1930 are preliminary and subject to correction.) 


ficial showers, drought-breaking in con-| 


homa and parts of northern Texas, the, 


with the soil now in generally good con- | 


na, and southwestern Virginia, and an! 


and lower Mississippi valleys, the past} 


Market and truck crops, especially on lower | 


can not much | 


the Ohio Valley wherever the ground | 


eficial in Tennessee and Alabama, while 
}in most eastern States of the belt con- 
| ditions continue 
| with no material deterioration. Picking 
|has begun-as far north as southern 
North Carolina. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures and 
|ranges show considerable improvement 


lin the Great Plains area. 
greening up was reported in east-central 
districts, following recent beneficial 
showers, pastures are still dry and need 
xgin badly. Throughout the great west- 
}ern grazing districts range and stock 
conditions are generally good to excel- 
lent. 

There was very little change in con- 
dition of potatoes:and truck crops in 
most of the country east of the Great 
Plains, except for some locally beneficial 
showers. In the Great Plains area con- 
siderable improvement occurred, while to 
the westward satisfactory advance was 
made. Tobacco was benefited in Ken- 
tucky, with forced cutting halted. 
Showers helped sugar cane in Louisiana, 


what. Citrus still needs rain badly in 
Florida, but condition is mostly good, 


Winds Damage 
New England Corn 

New England.—Boston: Generally fair 
and cool. Fairly good growing condi- 
tions. Some damage to apples and corn 
| by high winds on 23d. 
New York.—Ithaca: Moderate to heavy 





ities still dry. Rains too late to help 
some corn and beans, but late potatoes, 
late beans, cabbage and buckwheat much 


|some improvement. 
| still low; general rain still needed. 


@uite cool, with general, heavy rains at 
close. Considerable corn prostrated by 
wind and rain. 
Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia: Moderate 
| showers covered about one-third of State, 
| while elsewhere drought has increased in 
intensity. Little or no pasturage, except 





inferior quality are general. Silos being 
filled. Water supply low. Ground too 
dry in most places for plowing. 

Maryland and Delaware.—Baltimore: 
Drought conditions; crop situation. re- 
mains unchanged, except that crops, gar- 
dens and pastures have revived some- 
what in Allegheny Mountain region as 
result of good rains of preceding week. 
Cutting corn for silos continues; séme 
being shocked, but few ears and not filled 
out. Late potatoes and sweet potatoes 
remain dried up; also tobacco, but some 
being harvested. 

Virginia.—Richmond: Beneficial rains 
in southwest and southeast improved 
farm crops and conditioned soil for plow- 
ing in those sections; drought continues 
| practically unabated elsewhere and de- 


terioration gf staple crops continued,+proved in severe drought areas. 


though cool weather favorable. Some 
plowing done. Late potatoes a failure 
where drought continues. Cotton and 
peanuts mostly fair, though cotton shed- 
ding to some extent. 
apple crop, except where irrigation pos- 
| sible. 

North Carolina.—Raleigh: Very cool 
week; ample sunshine; too dry in north- 
ern half of Piedmont and upper Coastal 


| 


Plain where late corn suffering and other | 


crops need rain, Beneficial rain in most 
other sections. Pastures improved in 
mountain region and late corn there will 
ke fair silage. Tobacco fair in upper 


; ma 


section and about half harvested. Prog- | 


ress of cotton fair to good; some com- 
| pininte of shedding; beginning to pick in 
south, 


|More Rain Needed 


| In South Carolina 


South Carolina.—Columbia: Rains ben- 
eficial, but more needed, especially in 
| Piedmont. Late cotton blooming and set- 


generaly satisfactory, | 


While some | 


but cool nights retarded growth some-| 


rains greatly relieved drought; few local- | 


benefited. Pastures and new seedings show | 
Streams and wells | 


New Jersey.—Trenton: Week averaged | 


in favored localities, and crop. growth | 
|nearly stopped. Premature ripening and | 


No improvement in | 


Texas.—Houston: Fore part of week 
hot; latter part cool. Rain at nine-tenths 
of reporting stations, and effective over 
most of northern half of State, will re- 
vive pastures and probably benefit some 
|late feed, peanuts and sweet potatoes, 
but too late to materially aid corn. Good 
rice crop being harvested. Progress and 
condition of older citrus trees good. But 
little change in condition of cotton; some 
deterioration fore part of week and too 
early to determine effects of recent rain, 
but probably beneficial; much open and 
picking and ginning made rapid progress 
in south, though some interruption in 
|north by rain. 

Oklahoma.—Oklahoma 
with moderate to heavy rainfall. Condi- 
tions greatly improved and drought 
broken in north and east, and tempora- 
rily relieved in southwest, where more 
rain needed. Progress of cotton generally 
good; putting on new growth and bloom- 


City: Cooler, 


| ing; condition spotted, ranging from poor | 


to good; some picking in east and south- 
central. Rain came too late to materially 
help corn; condition ranges from total 


failure to fair; crop very short. Minor 
crops ‘and pastures improving. Plant- 
ing late feed crops and gardens. Good 


progress in preparation of ground for 
planting Winter grains. 
Arkansas.—Little Rock: Progress of 
cotton fair to good on most lowlands, and 
most portions of uplands in northern half 
of State where local rains of previous 
| week; crop badly deteriorated elsewhere; 
much has ceased blooming and shedding 
in north, but remaining bolls developing 
nicely; bolls opening in all portions and 
| picking in south. Late corn improving 
|and Fall crops being planted where rain- 
fall sufficient. Meadows, pastures, sweet 
potatoes and feed crops improving in 


—_s+—___ 


north. ‘ ? 
Tennessee. — Nashville: Occasional 
showers and somewhat  below-normal 


temperatures generally favorable, espe- 
\cially ih east. Condition of early corn 
|very poor, but of late very good. Early 
| tobacco being cut and crop poor, but late 
improved. Condition of cotton fair to 
|good; opening rapidly; blooming and 
forming bolls in moist sections. 
Kentucky.—Louisville: Light showers 
beneficial locally in east; otherwise little 
or none; low temperatures generally fa- 
vorable, but moisture from past rains 
mostly gone. Recently-sown forage crops 
up and need rain badly for growth. Too 
dry for plowing, except in limited areas. 
Extensive seeding of cleared tobacco and 
‘corn land. Tobacco improved consider- 
ably, checking forced cutting. Some im- 
provement of late corn, mostly on bot- 
astures showing green, but no 
Stock-water sit- 


; toms. 
| grazing of consequence. 
| uation still acute. 


| Pastures Improved 


|In West Virginia 

| West Virginia.—Parkersburg: Contin- 
{uously cool, with much cloudiness; scat- 
|tered, insufficient rains. Crops 
Most 


| corn in silos or being fed; no ears. Late 
|potatoes unimproved. Pastures and 
|meadows improved, Oat threshing fair 
| to good, 


Ohio.—Columbus: Scattered showers 
'on two or three days beneficial in many 
| localities, but inadequate for general re- 
lief of drought. Cool all week, especially 
at night, affording complete relief from 
{extreme heat. Where moisture sufficient 
vegetation has responded nicely and some 
late crops on lowlands are improving and 
conditions much improved for Fall plow- 
ing. Deterioration of corn checked, with 
some improvement in spots, but much 
beyond relief. Tobacco and potatoes fair 
in spots. No pasturage in most sections; 
| supply of stock water somewhat im- 
| proved, 

| Indiana.—Indianapolis: Weekcool, with 
scattered showers, mostly lifht. Corn 
varies, with slight improvement in some 
| sections, especially on low bottom lands; 
;others at standstill or further deteriora- 
| tion; late not filling satisfactorily. Some 
Fall plowing done, but ground mostly too 





|fair help to corn, but rain needed in all! sertion is untrue, as the post-mortem re- 


.| lower temperatures. 


» | week’s 


unim- | 


ercentage decrease in Indiana was|landowner has one or more tenants, | 


ting bolls fairly well, with no general|dry and hard. Tobacco improved slight- 
deterioration; early crop finished bolling | ly; ranges from poor to fait. 
and many opening quite rapidly, with | Illinois.—Springfield: Practically no 
picking and ginning progressing. Inter-|rain; temperatures moderate to cool. 
|mediate and late corn and forage re-| Rainfall of previous week temporarily 
freshed; fodder pulling continues. Pota-| checked drought; also benefited corn, but 
‘oes, truck and lesser crops fair growth. | most again losing ground; droaght prob- 
fobacco curing completed. ably worst in vicinity of St. Louis. Some 
Georgia.—Atlanta: Beneficial and wide-| gogd corn in north third, but much be- 
spread rains, but more needed in numer- | yond help in south. Fall plowing begun. 
ous counties for fall crops. Cotton still | Practically no pasture feed. 
| blooming freely in north, but bolls have| Michigan. — Lansing: Disastrous 
;compjeted opening in south, with more| drought continues, except in a few lim- 
| open over, entire aunt than usual for | ited areas in south where light to mod- 
| the time ot year; picRing and ginning are | erate showers brought partial relief. 
| making rapid progress. ~Corn mostly ma-| Corn being cut for silage, little or no 
tured, but not yet gathered, with lowland | ears having formed. Beans mostly pulled. 
crop fair. Rice ripening fast. Growth has stopped in potatoes, sugar 
Florida.—Jacksonville: Progress and beets andtruck. Fruit mostly small and 
condition of cotton fair; bulk picked in| poor. Pastures entirely dried up in most 
some districts of west. Plowing and cul-| sections and meadows badly damaged. 





| tivation of late creps advan ed. Show- | Very little plowing for Fall grain. 
ers and moderate local rain amecoved | Wiscorsin.—Milwaukee: Moderate tem- 
late sweet potatoes, cane, peanuts, seéd | peratures; light, scattered showers of 


beds and growing truck. Much: hay and | 


slight benefit. Haying, harvestin d 
corn harvested. Preparation of land for | ar faves 


threshing nearly completed under favor- 


. 


sections; condition of much corn fair to 
very good an heavy soils and low ground, 
|but elsewhere crop mostly deteriorated 
and condition fair to poor; some cutting 
for silos. Threshing small grains well 
advanced in practically all sections. 
| Early potatoes in most localities fair, to 
|good, but late-planted mostly fair to poor. 
| Meadows and pastures generally poor. 
Iowa.—Des Moines: Drought continues, 
except in a few west-central and north- 
eoahetie counties; coolness regarded as 
| favorable in some localities and unfavor- 
|able in others. Progress of corn poor to 
|fair; condition very poor to excellent 
and ranges from just shooting—with no 
possibility of maturing—to safe, with 
bulk in glaze or starting to dent; dam- 


| 
| 


yorts covering the slaughter of reactors 
disclosed 19,000 cases of generalized 
tuberculosis detected last year. 

It is true that a very few generalized 
cases may escape detection on a single 
t@st. This should not be considered a re- 
flection on the_test, but may be due to 
the reaction occurring at a period later 
than reactions usually occur. A combi-., 
nation of tests and careful physical ex- 
aminations will reduce this class of ani-., 
mals to such a low degree as to be a very 
unimportant fagtor in the campaign. 

The assertion is frequently made that 
cows produce lesss milk after being tu- 
berculin tested. This is not in keeping 
with the facts, as the cows in the United 


|aged upland crop being ‘put in silos, |States are now producing approximately 


Plowing dnd _ preparation “for 


| wheat seeding impossible over most of |the case 10 years ago. 


State, as ground too hard. 

Missouri.—Columbia: Too dry for agri- 
|culture. Late corn on heavier lands, pas- 
tures, cowpeas, soy beans, apples, grapes 
land tomatoes slightly improved in last 
week’s rain areas; elsewhere steady de- 
| terioration, though less rapid because of 
Heavy rains or con- 
tinued drought make little difference to 
;corn as bulk lost, but some will make 
fodder. Many localities helped by last 
rains, getting short of water. 
Wherever favorable, plowing done. Rye 
and, wheat sown for Fall pastures need 
|rain to keep going. 


| Conditions Termed 
| Favorable in Kansas 


Kansas.—Topeka: Good rains in cen- 
| tral third and a few southwestern coun- 
ties; light elsewhere. Favorable for crop 
growth. Sufficient soil moisture in nearly 
all parts, except @xtreme southwest. Corn 
making fine growth in north; generally 
jin hard roasting-ear stage and denting; 
considerable being cut for silage in south- 
‘central and southeast. Grain sorghums 
and pastures improving. Soil generally 
in good condition and sowing wheat be- 
ginning in extreme northwest and will be 
general over most of northwest quarter 
next week. 
| Nebraska.—Lincoln: Continued cool; 
moderate rains. Soil moisture in’ most 
places sufficient to make corn; progress 
very good and beginning to dent. Prog- 
ress of pastures and alfalfa excellent. 

South Dakota.—Huron: Moderate tem- 
peratures; scattered, moderate to heavy 
| showers first half; favorable for plowing 
and much done. Threshing delayed until 
latter part. Corn benefited by rain, par- 
ticularly fodder. Potatoes benefited and 
,alfalfa, meadows and pastures greatly 
helped. Stock mostly looking well. 

North Dakota.—Bismarck: Scattered 
; Showers fore part of week delayed har- 


}is present 


Winter | 20 per cent more milk per cow than was 


The elimination 
of many badly diseased cows has been an 
important factor in this increase. 


Abortion Disease Not Spread 

The inspectors engaged in testing 
cattle have been accused of spreading 
infectious abortion. Abortion disease is . 
|not being spread by these inspectors or , 
|by any of the methods used in the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis. There is no relas. 
|tion whatsoever between the amount of 
tuberculin testing being done and the 
extent of abortion disease. This disease 
in many herds which have.. 
never been tuberculin tested; besides, in 
many other herds which are tested annu- 





| 


| 


ally for tuberculosis, there are no cases + 
of abortion. In many foreign countries’ 
where no systematic tuberculin testing is » 
being practiced, abortion disease is wide- 
spread. 

The radical statement that tuberculosis 
is spreading in the United States as a 
result of the tuberculin testing has been 
made-by persons opposed to the present 
plan of eradicating this disease. This " 
statement is not borne out by facts. In” 
1917, 4.9 per cent of all cattle tested in 
the United States were found to be af- 
fected with tuberculosis, while on May 1, * 
1930, this disease had been reduced to less 
than 1.7 per cent. 

The many expressions of general sat- ~ 
isfaction from cattle owners whose herds _ 
have been tested, and the fact that local, ~ 
State, and Federal officials have never | 


|been able to keep up with the requests 


for testing, show that the public has 
great confidence in the tuberculin test,,, 
This is shown further by the fact that at.. 
present more than 2,000,000 cattle are on - 
yee waiting list to be tested for tubercu- 
osis, 


Chilean Imports 
Textiles form the largest group 





vesting of late small grains and flax and | Chilean imports trade but automobiles 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 
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RADIOGRAMS 


yall the world. Fast, accurate, direct. 


2.] States Department of Commerce.) : 
TO EUROPE, ASIA, " 
CENTRAL 
ANDSOUTH AMERICA 
AND AUSTRALASIa 
are fast, accurate 
When you mark your business messages j 
to your foreign correspondents ‘Via ; 
RCA” you command the most modern 
means of fast communication service to 5 
Mark your messages % « ” ve 
Via REA ; 
Quickest way to all the world « : 
and to ships at sea. . 
R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC, J 


1112 Connecticut Ave. 


Washington, D. C. 
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For Design 


_ Traffie Signal |7- 





Distinctive Appearance of 

- Device as Compared With 
Previous Issues Said to 
Show Patentability 





Ex PARTE PAUL P. Horn! 
Patent Office Board of Appeals 
Appeal No. 1894 
Design Patent 81694 was issued July 29, 
1980, to Paut P. Horn for a design 
for traffic signals, on application filed 

Dec. 9, 1926, Serial No. 19990. Opinion 
dated June 14, 1930. 
Knicut Brotuers for applicant. — 
Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 


~ and LANDERS and EDINBURG, Examiners | 


in Chief. 
Opinion of the Board ; 

EpinsurG, Examiner in Chief.—This 
is an appeal from the final rejection of 
the following claim: 

“The ornamental design for a traffic 
, signal, as shown.” 

The references relied upon are the fol- 
lowing: Meden, design, 58096, June 7, 
1921; McOmber, design, 65349, July 29, 
1924. es 

The application involves a design for 
a traffic signal. ; 

7 design comprises a group of four 
half cylinders arranged in spaced. rela- 
tion symmetrically about a cammon ver- 
tical axis, the cylinders having their flat 
faces presented outwardly. The half 
,eylinders are united by circular plates 
at the top and bottom, said plates being 
provided with radial protuberances which 
connect to the half cylinders at the outer 
flat sides. -Three lenses and hoods are 
placed on the flat sides of each half 
cylinder. : 

The principal reference relied upon by 
the examiner is patent to _McOmber. 
This patent discloses the main housing 
of the traffic signal provided with four 
flat faces symmetrically arranged about 
a vertical axis, and the faces connected 
together by what appear to be some- 
what concave walls. The patent also 
discloses a roof structure overhanging 
the housing and a base structure attach 
below the housing. Lenses and hoods 
are located on the flat faces. 

Appearance Distinctive , 

‘ Patent to Meden discloses substantially 
the same form of hood as in the present 
design. , 

The examiner has rejected the claim 
‘as not defining patentably over the Mc- 
Omber patent, taking the position that 
there is no invention in removing the 
roof and base structure and modifying 
the form of the hood as shown by 
Meden. os 

It appears, however, that this is not 
the only thing that the applicant has 
done. If these changes be made the de- 
sign would still have a different appear- 
ance. The McOmber patent fails to 
show the semicylindrical sections spaced 
around a common axis. In the McOm- 
ber reference the four faces are con- 
nected by somewhat concave plates leav- 
ing no spaces between them. The con- 
tour and configuration are different. 
When viewed from different angles it 
would have a distinctively different ap- 
pearance. The design as a whole is 
symmetrical and ornamental and we be- 
lieve is clearly patentable over the art. 

’ The decisiow of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


Lien Upheld Against 


Tenant’s Improvement 








Claim Allowed of Company 
‘ Which Dealt With Person 
In Possession of Premises 





State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe. 


/ JOHN A. FREIDENBLOOM 
Vv. 
Pecos VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY 
New Mexico Supreme Court 
No. 3446 


Appeal from the District Court of Lin- 


coln County. 


W. C. Wuat ey for appellant; A. H. 
HupsPetH and TOMLINSON ForT for 


appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 


Aug. 6, 1930 


Simms, J.—Bailey sued Riddle on an 
account and attached a lot upon which 
Riddle had previously erected a filling 
station While he was in possession under 
an executory contract of purchase. John 
A. Freidenbloom intervened, claiming to 
be the owner of the land and improve- 
resisted the attachment. 
Pecos Valley Lumber Company also in- 
tervened, claiming a materialman’s lien 
“on the filling station and lot for lumber 


“ments, and 


in erecting the improvements. 
bloom, th 
the Cae 


peals. 
Owner’s Argument Called Unsound 


(1) Appellant challenges the correct- 
ness of the trial court’s ruling that the 
Pecos Valley Lumber Company was “an 
»original contractor” within the meaning 
of Comp. 1929, c. 82-206, and as such had 
120 days after the completion of its con- 
tract within which to file its claim of 
lien. He argues that since we have held 
umice Stone Company, 15 
N. M. 478, 110 Pac. 603, that one who 
deals directly with the owner of the prop- 
erty is an original contractor, and since 
Riddle’ was not the owner of the legal 
title to the lot when he contracted for the 
material to build the filling station, but 
was simply a conditional vendee jn a 

m- 
pany, when it furnished material, did not. 
deal with the “owner” and was therefore 
The argu- 
In the Gray case we 
used the word “owner’\jn the same sense 
as it is used in our mechanics lien statute. 
It does not necessarily refer to the holder 
of the legal title to the property im- 
It may have reference to one 
st is less than a fee simple 
as a lessee or a conditional 
vendee in possession. It means the party 
in interest who is the source of authority 
One who deals 
with such a party directly is contracting 
is not a subcon- 


in Gray v. 


session, the Pecos Valley Lumber 


not an original contractor. 
ment is not sound. 


proved. 
whose inte 
estate suc 
for, the improvement. 

the “owner” and 
Albuquerque Lumber 


4 


— 


/ 


2008) 
atent Allowed |Company Denied Right to Refuse 


and other building material which it al- 
leged Riddle bought from it and used 
Freiden- 
bloom resisted the lien; Riddle defaulted, 
and trial was had a& between Freiden- 
owner of the property, and |9 
company as lien claimant. 
From a judgment in favor of the latter, 
foreclosing the lien, Freidenbloom ap- 


tor but is an “original contractor.’ 
Co. v. Tomei, 32 N 
M. 5, 250 Pac. 21; Mitchell v. McCutcheon, 
83 N. M. 78, 260 Pac. 1086; Noyer v. 


, 
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College Upheld © 


Information to Stock Purchaser) [y Claim Against 





ansferee Is Saidsto Be Entitled to Ascertain Requirements 
Of Corporation in Order to Effect Legal 


Transfer of Shares 


State of Washington: Olympia. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, EX REL. 
~ Ivan L, HYLAND 
v. 
SuPERIOR SERVICE LAUNDRIES, 
; INCORPORATED, ET AL. 
Washington Supreme Court. 


. , * , 
Appeal from judgment o uperior 
Gourt for King County. 


Lyons & ORTON and HYLAND, ELvincE & 
Atvorp for appellant; HAROLD PRES- 
TON, S. J. CHADWICK and Rosert S$. 
MACFARLANE for respondents. 

Opinion of the Court : 
July 22, 1980 

ToLMAN, J.—The relator, by affidavit 
| filed in the Superior Court, sought the 
| issuance of a writ of mandate to compel 
ithe transfer on the books of the defend- 
ant corporation of certain shates of its 
capital stock. Omitting the formal aver- 
| ments, the application for the writ reads: 
| “That the above-named relator is the 
} owner of 20 shares of class A stock of 
| Superior Service Lafndries, Inc., evi- 
| denced by certificate No. 182, made and 
Fissued hy the defendant corporation, orig- 
inally issued in the name of ‘Allen H. 
Armstrong, which said certificate has 
been regularly assigned and transferred 
to relator by indorsements thereon, and 
the said relator fs now the owner and 
holder of said shares of stock and the 
certificate representing the said owner- 
ship. 

“That heretofore on Jan. 14, 1930, and 
prior to the commencement of the above 
entitled action, the above-named relator 
submitted to the above-named defendants 
the said certificate of stock, together with 
the said transfer thereof, the same hav- 
|ing attached thereto the necessary reve- 
nue stamps required by the United 
States Statutes, and. demanded of 
the said corporation and the defend- 
ants that they transfer said stock on 
the books of said corporation, Superior 
Service Laundries, Inc., to the name o 
the relator and issue a new-certificate 
therefor in the name of the relator as 

rovided and required by the laws of the 

tate of Washington. The defendants 
thereupon wrongfully, and without any 
cause or reason, refused said request 
and refused, and still. wrongfully refuse, 
to transfer said stock on the books of 

said defendant ‘corporation or to issue a 

new certificate therefor to relator or in 

relator’s name.” 











Answer Filed in° 
Addition to Demurrer 


The defendants demurred, and, at the 
same time, without waiving their de- 
murrer, filed an answer and return in| 
which they alleged: , 

“That the defendant corporation is or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 
Washington, and that its principal place 
of business is in Seattles)- King County, 
Washington. That the stock of the de- 
fendant corporation is owned by 1,563 
different persons, That the places of 
residence of the stockholders of the de- 
fendant corporation are in 21 States in! 
the United States, including the eastern 
States of Connecticut, New York and 
Florida. .That the corporation has a 
very large number of stockholders in 
British Columbia, Alberta and Quebec, a 
large number of stockholders in the in-: 
terior of Alaska, and also has stockhold- 
ers in San Salvador, Central Ameriéa, 
and in Germany. That. in order to pro- 
tect said stockholders in securing notice 
of stockholders’ meeting and their right | 
to vote thereat, and to insure equal pro- 
tection to all of the owners and holders 
of the stock of the amperes. and in 
accordance with the custom and ponctics 
among corporations ha®ing widely scat- 
tered stockholders, the corporation duly, 
regularly and legally adopted in its by- 
lews the following provisions concerning 
the transfer of stock and the closing of 
the books of the corporation prior to 
stockholders’s meetings: 

“ ‘Article III. Section 4. At each meet- 
ing of the stockholders every stockholder 
having a right te vote, shall be entitled 
to vote in person or by proxy Supenied 
by an instrument in writing subscribed 
to by said stockholder, and bearing date 
not more than three years prior to said 
meeting, unless that instrument provides 
for a longer period, Every stockholder 
shall have one vote for each share of 
stock registered in his name on the books 
of the corporation on the date fixed by 
the trustees for closing the books for 
transfer of stock prior to any special or 
annual meeting; provided that the date 
of the closing of the books for the trans- 
fer of stock is not prior to the date no- 
tice of meeting is mailed to stockholders 
or more than 45 days prior to the date 
for which the meeting is called. 

“ ‘Article III. Section 7. The board of 
trustees shall close the books for the 
transfer of stock for this corporation for 
a period of not exceeding 45 days pre- 








were closed at the time of.the presenta- 
tion of the purported certificate referred 
to in the affidavit of relator, and that the 
defendant at the time of the presenta- 
tion of said purported certificate notified 
relator of the provisions of the by-laws 
and of the closing of said books.” 

The trial ceurt sustaified the de- 
murrer, and thereupon the relator filed 
an amended an for thg writ in 
which he alleged, in addition to the mat- 
ters contained in his original pleading. 

“That the above-named plaintiff is not 
familiar with the by-laws of said cor- 
poration, and does not know thd contents | 
thereof, and that heretofore and on the 
14th day of January, 1930, and 
prior to the commencement of the above! 
entitled action, the above-named plain- 
tiff/mtade demand upon the above-named 
defendants to read, inspect and ex- 
amine the by-laws and for a co 
thereof, and such demand was refused,! 
and the above-named plhintiff, not know-| 
ing what the by-laws are, cannot comply | 
with any provision there may be in the| 
by-laws of said corporation under the 
certificate hereinbefore mentioned.” } 

demurrer was’ interposed to the! 

amended application, which demurrer 
was sustained, the relator thereupon 
elected to stand upon his amended ap- 
plicatioun and a judgment of dismissal 
foHowed, from which he has appealed. 

The only question now raised is as 
to the correctness of the ruling of the 
trial court in sustaining the demurrer 
to the amended application. The re-| 
spondents seem to argue that, having 
disclosed by their answer and return to 
the original application what they con-| 
tend to be the facts as to the by-laws 
of the corp’-ation, even though no re- 
turn was filed to the amended _applica- 
tion, the appellant could not thereafter 
plead ignorance; and that the trial court, 
in ruling on the demurrer, was bound 
to take judicial notice of what the files 
in the cause disclosed. We cannot fol- 
low this argument. Had the same re- 
turn been made to the amended appli- 
cation, appellant would have been 
entitled to take issue upon it, first, as 
to whether any by-law upon the subject 
had been properly and legally adopted; 
second, as to whether the by-law, if any 
had been adopted, was in language 
and terms as pleaded; and third, if in 
such terms, the appellant had the right 
to plgad and prove, if he could, that 
under existing conditions, such a by-law 
was so unreasonable as to be unenforce-| 
able and void. In othgr words, the re- 
turn, if it is to be Considered at all, 
presented a state of facts upon which 
appellant had a right to raise issues 
and present evidence. 


Reversal Based on 
Procedural Errors 


It is true that the statute, Rem. Comp. 
Stat., section 3819, provides, in effect, 
that.no transfer of capital stock of a, 
corporation shall be valid, except as be- 
tween the parties, until transferred on, 
the books of the corporation in such 
manner as the byglaws may provgde; 
and subdivision 6 of section 3809, Rem. 
Comp. Stat., gives to corporations the| 
power “to make by-laws not inconsistent 
with the laws of this State or“the United 
States.” But, even so, the statute recog- 
nizes that an ordinary transfer is good 
as between the parties, and, that being 
so, appellant, when he received the trans- 
fer from his predecessor in interests, 
obtained all of the rights of the trans- 
feror, among which was the right to be 
informed of the terms of any by-laws 
with which he must comply in order to 
obtain a complete legal transfer of the 
stock. 

_ The seller, when he parted with his 
interest, presumably received the full 
consideration therefor and had no fur- 
ther duty to perform. By his transfer, 
he passed all of his rights to the pur 

chaser, who became, in effété, his duly 
authorized attorney in fact for the pur- 
pose of completing the transfer. Hence, 
when the purchaser presented to the 
corporation the stock certificate duly in- 
dorsed to him, he thereby showed that 
he was the only person interested in 
obtaining the transfer, and was entitled, 
upon demand, to be informed of what 
was required of him for that purpose. 
_. Therefore the amended application, on 
its face, shows an unperformed duty on 
the ‘part of the respondents within the 
spirit and meaning of the law as de- 
clared in Lacaff v. Dutch Miller Mining 
and Smelting Co., 31 Wash. 566, 72 Pac. 
112, and the cases which follow it. 

_If unlawful or unreasonable restric- 
tions were, by the by-laws, placed upon 
his right to obtain the transfer, he would 
be entitled, by appropriaté action, to 
compel the transfer of the stock on the 
books of \the company notwithstanding. 
State ex rel. Howland v. Olympia Ve- 
neer Co., 138 Wash. 144, 244 Pac, 261. 











ceding any meeting, annual or special, of 
the stockholders. ‘ 

“Article III. Section 2. The annual 
meeting of the stockholders shall-be held 
on the last Saturday of January, if not 
a legal holiday, cna if a legal holiday, 
then on the next secular day following, at 
p. m., of each year, when they shall 
elect by a majority vote a board of 
trustees, examine and consider the an- 
nual report of the board of trustees, and 
transact such other business as may 
properly be brought befere the meeting.’ 

“That in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the by-laws of the corporation, 
the board of trustees of the defendant 
corporation, at a regular meeting of the 
corporation, the board of trustees of the 
defendant corporation, at a regular meet- 
ing of said board, attended by all the 
trustees, by resolution directed the books 
of the defendant corporation for the 
transfer of stock to be closed Dec. 15, 
1929, up to and including the time of the 
annual meeting of the stoclWholders as 
provided by the by-laws. That the books 
of said corporation were thus closed and 
oO SEES ESS SS SSS 

















Keller, 258 Ill. 106, 101 N. E. 237, Ann. 
Cas. 1916 B 628; Builder’s Supply Co. v. 
Eggman, 190 Il. App. 572; Colorado 
Iron Works v. Rfekenberg, 38 Pac. 
(Idaho) 651; 18 R. C. L., “Mechanics 
Liens,” par. 39. There was no error 
in the.ruling complained of. 
vidence Supports Findings 

(2) Several other very interesting 
uestions are argued by appellant, but 
since all of them rest upon the assump- 
tion that the testimony does not support 
the findings made by the trial court, we 
are unable to, reach or consider them be- 
cause we find that there was substantial 
evidence to support the findings made. 

It follows that the judgment should 
be affirmed and the cause remanded and 
it is so ordered, . 

We concur: BIcKLEY, C. J.; Catron, J. 


participate. 


PARKER, J., and WATSON, J., did not 


We conclude that the demurrer should 
have been overruled, the defendants re- 
quired to answer, and the relator, in 
due course, have been permitted to take 
issue upon any gr all of the allegations 
of the answer. 

Reversed with directions to overrule 
the demurrer and to proceed in harmony 
; with the views herein expressed. 

MITCHELL, C. J., PARKER, BEALS, and 
MILLARD, JJ., concur. - 





Newspapers Said to Help 
In Auto Safety Campaign 


[Continued from Page \1.} 
throughout the country during the Sum: 
mer on the startling aspects of the acci- 
dent and fatality record of 1929, with 
the increase for the first six months of 
this year, and discussing the proposals 
and recommendations of the third na- 
ene conference. ‘ 

ention Jas been given especially to 
the toll of eae at railroad on alae 
ings, and to the increasing benefits of 
safety education among children in the 
schools, 

In urging the enactment of uniform 
State laws and municipal ordinances as 
a means of simplifying traffic regula- 
tion, and reducing the hazard of dcci- 
dents through conflicting rules in differ- 
ent States and jurisdictions, the edito- 
rials direct attention to the need for the 
passage of laws by all States that have 
not done so providing for the mandatory 
; examination of automobile drivers as to 
physical fitness and ability to handle mo- 
tor vehicles, and of knowledge of traffic 
laws and regulations. 

The toll of accidents and fat&lities for 


Estate of Donor 


Building Activity by School! 
In Reliance-Upon Prom-' 
ise of Funds Held to 
Justify Recovery 








State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe. 
COLLEGE OF THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS OF 
New Mexico 





Vv. § 

CarL A. BisHop, Executor 

New Mexico Supreme Court 
* No. 3462, 

Appeal from the District’ Court of Santa 
Fe County. 

E. R. WricHT and Rospert & Brice for 
appellant; GILBERT & HAMILTON for 
appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 8, 1930 

WATSON, J.—The judgment. appéaled | 
from allowed the claim of the college | 
for $7,405, the balance’ of cost of erec- 
tion of a building, the total cost of which 
the detendent had during his lifey prom- 
ised to pay, and more than $70,000 of 
which total cogt he had paid before his 
decease. 

The trial court found that the decedent 
agreed in writing to pay toward the cost 
of said building, the plans of which had 
been previously prepared, between $50,- 
000 and $65,000; that later, in considera- 
tion of a promise to name the building 
“Miguel ures Memorial,” the decedent 
orally promised to pay the entire cost, 
whatever it might be; that still later, 
when the bids were opened, decedent 
further ‘orally promised that if the col- 
lege would erect the building in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications, 
with no modifications except those deced- 
ent might &pprove, and would name it 
“Miguel Chaves Memorial,” he would poy! 
the entire cost; that the tollege, in re- 
liance upon the agreement, entered into 
the construction contract, erected the: 
building without modification of plang or | 
specifications except as decedent con- 
sented thereto, and named the building | 
as it had agreed. | 


Appellant’s Proposition | 


The single proposition which appellant | 
is here in a position to urge is that :| 
' 





decedent’s promise lacks consideration 
and ‘is unenforceable. * e 
Referring to the annotation “Conside- 
ration for subscription agreements,” 38 
A. L. R. 868, and to 37 Cyc. 486, appel- 
lant admits, as a proposition of law, that 
“generally, where, work has been done, 
or where expenditure has been made on 
the faith or promise of a subscription 
contract, this is a sufficient considera- 
tion.” He illustrates it thus: “If, for 
example, A promises to give to a chari- 
table corporation money .for a building | 
and relying upon the promise they pro| 
ceed and erect the building, A would be 
liable upon such promise.”, His effort 
is to show that the present case is not 
in its facts within the rule. 

The contention is that the record shows | 
that the building would have been erected 
irrespective of decendent’s written or} 
subsequent promises to pay all or any 
part of it; that it had already been de- 
cided to name it as a memorial to deced- 
ent, and he so understood, before his 
ater promises; and that there yis no 
evidence that decedent exacted, as a con- 
dition of his final promise, that the build- 
ing should be constructed according to 
the plans and specifications then before 
hity and without change unless agreed | 
to by him. Therefore, it is urged, there | 
is no warrant for saying that the col- | 
lege erected a building, and made an 
expenditure which it would not other- 
wise have made, in reliance upon his 
promise, or that it named it differently 
than it otherwise would or forebore & 
make changes in plan, because of the 
subsequent promises. 

College Relied on Pledge | 
Appellant’s contentions as to the facts | 
are not without support in the record. | 
We do not think, however, that they reach | 
the heart of the matter, impeach the 
findings in any material respect, or af- 
fect the judgment. : 

We assume for present purposes that | 
no new considerations were introduced 
into the agreement by the later promises. | 
Still those promises seem to modify and 
extend the original promise from one to | 
pay a limited amount toward construc- 
tion to one to pay the whole cost. 
We will assume, also, that this partic- 
ular building would have been erected if 
decedent had never interested himself in 
it. Ths plans had been prepared and 
approved. The cost had been estimated 
at about $70,000 with expectation of 
meeting it through a loan of $50,000 and 
“some collections.” But the matter does 
not end here. It appears in evidence 
that, after obtdining decedent’s promise, 
the resources thus relied upon for 
erection of the building in question were 
diverted to the erection of a gymnasium, 
a separate building. So, it seems to us 
that Brother August was justified in 
testifying that the memorial building was 
erected “on the promise he (decedent) 
made,” and the court justified in finding 
that it was erected “in reliance upon” the 
agreement. 
Professor Williston Cited 

As Professor Williston points out, it is 
| not easy to support the binding character 
of such promises as this under the prin-} 
ciples either of contract or of estoppel. 
Contracts section 116. But if we accept 
the practically uniform conclusions of 
modern American decisions, adhered to | 
by appellant himself, that a promise to 
pay for a building becomes binding when | 
accepted and acted upon by erecting it, 
we can not doubt that the present case | 
is within the rule. It might be more 
accurate, in point of fact, to say that | 
the gymnasium was erected by the col- 
lege in reliance upon decedent’s promise | 
to pay for the erection of the memorial 
building. ~ But that would be none the 
less a consideration, if so viewed, er 
an estoppel, if that theory be preferred. | 

We | no error in the judgment. It | 
will be affirmed.and the cause remanded. 

It is so ordered, 

We. concur: BICKLEY, C. J.; PARKER, J. 

CaTRON, J., and Simms, J., did not par- 
ticipate. 





ating motor vehicles on streets and high- 
ways, { 

An unusual numbér of newspapers 
have urged the pagsage by the legisla- 


Street and Highway Safety, consisting 
of four acts, as follows: I. Uniform 
motor vehicle registration act; 2, uniform 





the last year, as revealed in the report 
of the Committee on Traffic Accident 
Statistics of the third National Confer- 
ence, has aroused editorial demands in 





motor vehicle anti-theft act; 3, uniform 
motor vehicle opérators’ and chauffeurs’ 
license ‘ac§; uniform act regulating 
traffic on highways, and the model mu- 


the, 


control by law ef the privilege of oper- | 


| Trade marks—Identity and similarity—How determined— ‘ 
Under clause of statute prohibiting registration of name or mark, etc., of in- 
mark of applicant so far simu- 


tures of their States of the Uniform Ve- | 
| hicle Code of the National Conference on | 
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every State and in Canada for a curb on | nicipal traffic-ordinance for adoption by | 
jreckless, and careless driving, and fot) cities and towns, 
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Latest Decisions of' Federal and State Courts 


‘ 


Banks—Officers—Cashier’s bond—Avoidanee far breach of warranty—Indebted- 
ness created during interval between application and issuance of bond— 

A fidelity bond issued to bank conditioned on the cashier’s faithful performance 
of his duties was not void for breach of warranty_in application for the bond that 
the cashier was not indebted to the bank, by reason of cashier’s personal over- 
drafts paid between the date of the application and the date of the issuance of 
the bond, where warranty did not:expressly cover the intervening period, since, 
in the absence of such stipulation, the affirmative warranty did not apply to such 
period. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Shull, Bank Examiner, etc., State, 
ex rel.; C. C. A. 10, No. 215, Aug. 11; 1980. 

e 


Banks—Officers—Cashier’s bond—Violation of condition—Personal ever-drafts— 

The payment by ‘a bank cashier of his personal over-drafts constijuted a vio- 
lation of his bond conditioned on the faithful performance of his, duties to the 
bank, since such over-drafts, if dishonest, constituted either embezzlement or 
larceny, and if honest, constituted indirect loans to the cashier, an active manag- 
ing officer of the bank, in violation of the statutes of Oklahoma. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Shull, Bank Examiner, ete., Stade, 
ex rel.; C. CaA. 10, No. 215, Aug. 11, 1980. 


‘“ 





7 





Banks—Officers—Cashier’s bond—Avoidance for breach of warranty—Represen-. 


tation as to cashier’s shortage—Over-drafts— 


Bank’s representation that there was not and had ngt been any shortage due 
the bank from the cashier in an application for a fidelity bond conditioned on the 
cashier’s faithful performance of his duties, was not false by reason of the fact 
that the cashiér had previously ovedrawn his account, where’ the over-drafts 
were paid and there was no’proof that the cashier was not fully responsible for 
the amount of such over-drafts, since over-draft is an indirect loan due on 
demand, and a shortage is a deficiency or deficit, and no shortage is created 
if the over-draft is paid to a solvent person. 


United States Bidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Shull, Bank Examiner, ete., State, 
— 


| ex rel; C. C. A. 10, No. 215, Aug. 11, 19380. 





Banks—Officers—Cashier’s bond—Avoidance for noncompliance with promissory 


| warranty—Ratification by directors of loan made by cashier as “approval” within 


the meaning of application for bond— 

Bank’s statement that the board of directors-would approve all loans, in ap- 
plication for a fidelity bond to be conditioned on cashier’s faithful performance 
of hi duties, did not require approval of loans by the board before made by the 
cashier, in view-of other statement in application that the cashier would author- 
ize the loang.and discounts, but-was complied with by the board’s ratification of 
loans previously made by the éashier. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Shull, Bank Examiner, etc., State, 
ex rel.; C. CvA. 10, No. 215, Aug. 11, 1930. 

i 


‘ 





Banks—Officers—Cashier’s bond’—-Payment of customers’ over-drafts as viola~ 
tion of bond— ; 

The payment of over-drafts of customers was not a violktion ofthe cashier’s 
bond conditioned on the faithful performance of his duties to the bank, not- 
withstanding a statute of Oklahoma making the cafhier personally liable to the 
bank on the customers’ failfre to repay the overdrafts. ' 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Shull, Bank Examiner, ete., State, 


| ex rel.; C. C. A. 10, No. 215, Aug. 11, 1980. 





Hospitals—Liability for injuries—Negligence—Hospital operated for profit— 


The owner of a hospital operating it for profit and not for cheritable purposes, 
is liable for damages resulting from injuries caused by his negligence or the 
negligence of an employe acting within the scope of employment. 


Penland et al. v. French Broad Hospital; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 559, Aug. 20, 1930. 
s a 





HoSpitals—Liability for injuries—Negligence of surgeon— 

Where a,surgeon who performed an operation on a patient confined in a hos- 
pital was employed by the patient’s attending physician, with the consent of the 
patient, the corporation operating the hospital was not liable for the negligence 
of the surgeon in performing the operation although he was on the staff of the 
hospital and a stockholder and an officer of the corporation. 


Penland et al. v. French Broad Hospital; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 559, Aug. 20, 1930. 





Principal and surety—Liability of surety—Cashier’s bond—Avoidance as against 
state on insolvency of bank—Falsity of affirmative warranties—Nonperformance 
of promissory warranties— 

Falsity of affirmative warranties in an application for a fidelity bond icondi- 
tiorfled on a bank cashier’s faithfyl performance of*fiis duties, or nonperformance 


‘of promissory warranties therein, would preclude the State, after taking posses- 


sion of the bank gn its insolvency, from recovering on the bond. 


United States Fidelity’ & Guaranty Co. v. Shull, Bank Examiner, etc., Staté, 


ex rel.; C. C. A. 10, No. 215; Argel, 1990. ; 





Principal and surety—Liability of surefy—Duration—Cashier’s bond—Termina- 
tion—Bank’s discovery of personal over-drafts— 

Where a fidelity bond, conditioned on the faithful perforntance by the bank’s 
cashier of his duties to‘the bank, provided that the bond should terminate on the 
bank’s Sanpete of the cashier’s failure faithfully to perform his duties, the 
surety was not liable for the amount of personal over-drafts of the cashier paid 
after the bank’s discovery that the cashier was paying his personal over-drafts. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Shull, Bank Examiner, etc., State, 
ex ret C. C. A. 10, No. £15, Aya. 11, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Index and Summary | 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
‘In Full Text in This Issue 


y 


Corporations—Stock—Transfer of stock—Information to™transferee as to re- 
quirements of transfer of stock on books of corporation— . 

A corporation, on presentation to it of a duly indorsed certifftate of stock by 
the purehaser of stock,:-was required to inform purchaser, on demand, as to re- 
quirements for transfer of stock $n books of. corporation.—Hyland, State of 
Washington, ex rel., v. Superior Service Laundries, Inc. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—V 
U. S. Daily, 2008, Aug. 28, 1930. 





Contracts—}Consideration—Promise to. pay for construction of college building— 

A promise to pay the cost of constructing a college building, will not be held 
void for want of consideration where the college, in reliance on the promise, 
constructed the building and used the funds which it had intended to use for such 
purpose, in constructing another building.—College of the Christian Brothers 
of New Mexico v. Bishop, exec. (New Me. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2008, 
Aug. 28, 1930. . 





Mechanics’ liens—Statutory provisions—Construction—Conditional vendee in 
possession as “owner”—Materialman deajing with conditional vendee as “origi- 
nal contractor”— , 

A materialman who sold material to a conditional vendee in possession was 
dealing with the “owner” and was an “original contractor” within the meaning 
of the New Mexico mechanic’s lien law.—Freidenbloom v. Pecos Valley Lumber 
Co. (N. Mex. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2008, Aug. 28, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Designs—Appearance different— i : 

Patent for design for traffic signals allowed where one prior patent even if 
changed in accordance with another prior patent would still have distinctively 
different appearance from applicant’s device—Ex parte Horni. (Pat. O. Bd. 
Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2008, Aug. 28, 1930. 





Patents—Design for traffic sighal allowed— ‘ 
Patent Des. 81694 ta Horni for Design for Traffic Signal allowed.—Ex parte 
Horni. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—Vay. S. Daily, 2008, Aug. 28, 1930. 


Trade _ Marks 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Names of individuals, 
etc.— ° 

“Weave” with letter “D” above and letter “ 
being disclaimed, use a , 1 
ps Weaving” re .d registration for fabrices with embroidery pattern, as being 
suggestive of narfie of opposer National Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution.—National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion yv. T. Buettner & Co*Inc. (Comr, Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2008, Aug. 28, 1930. 


\ 





R” below the “A,” the word “weave” 





corporated institution, ete., question is wheth 


AUvuTHORIZED “STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presentep Herein, BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT ComMENT BY THE UniTep STATES DAILY 





d in connection with slogan Simple as Darning—Durable. 


Mark Including + 

Letters ‘DAR’ Is 
Denied Registry 
sguestion © of O 

a Is ncoreen as Suf. 


, ficient to Justify Rejection 
Of Label = 








NAWONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF". 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
x . 


P Vv. ‘ 
T. BUETTNER & Co., INC. 
Commissioner of Patents 

| Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 

|Opposition “No. 9917 to registration of 
trade mark for Fabrics upon which are 
stamped patterns for embroidery, ap- 

lication filed Apr. 19, 1929, Serial 

Ko. 282636. 

H. RALPH BuRTON and RoyAL E. BuRN- 
HAM for National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution; 
Banning & Banning for T. BUETTNER 
& Co., Inc. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Aug. 14, 1930 
KINNAN, First Assistant -Commis> 
|missioner.—This case comes on for re- 
view, on appeal of the applicant, T. Buet- 
jtner & Co.; Inc., of the decision of the 
| Examiner of Trade Mark Interferences 
| Sustaining the opposition of the National 

Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 

‘can Revolution and adjudging the ap- 

plicant not entitled to the registration 

for which it has applied. 
The applicant seeks registration of the 
notation 


|in which as shown, the “D” and the 
“R” are placed at some distance above 
and below respectively the letter “A”, 
the mark being used for fabrics upon 
which are stamped patterns for embroid- 
ery. Exclusive rights to the word 
“Weave” are- disclaimed except in the 
association shown. 


D 
~ WEAVE 
R 








It is submitted‘on behalf of applicant 


that the letters “DA R” are. part of the 
word darning and in the specimens filed 
the slogan “Simple as Darning—Durable 
as Weaving” appears in connection with 
the mark. The view is further pressed 
on behalf of applicant that the opposer 
organization is not engaged in any trade 


activitjes in goods and while admitting 
that the organization is frequently re- 
ferredf to as “The D. A. R.” yet it is 


set fotth the use of these three letters 
in connection with the other features of 
the applicant’s mark is so far removed 
|from the use of the three letters alone 
{that injury to opposer could not result. 
Presumptions Favor-Opposer. 
The statute, Sec. 5 (b) of the act of 
| Feb. 20, 1905, as amended, does prohibit 
the registration by an applicant— 
|of any name, distinguishing mark, char- 
acter, emblem, colors, flag, or banner 
adopted by any institution, organization, 
club or society which was incorporated in 
any State-in the United States prior to the 
date of the adoption and use by the applie 
cant. 
Under section 29 of this act it is pro- 
vided that— 
The word “States” includes ahd embracee 
| the District of Columbia. * 
The opposer society has been incorpo- 
rated under the authority of Congress 
in the District of Columbia and, in conse- 
quence, the opposer qualifies linder the 
above quoted portion of section 5(b) of 
the act, % 


There remains to be considered solely 
| the question as to whether the appli- 
cant’s mark so far simulates or suggests 
the name of the opposer’s corporation or 
| society as to lead purchasers to a h to 
| the mark some significance from, connegs 
tion with, or indorsement by the opposer 
|society. In a proceeding where an op- 
poser of this character is involved, wb 
lic policy as well as the statute and the 
| settled practice justifies waiving «all 
doubts against the applicant. 


Registration Denied 


There appears to have been no satis- 
‘factory reason for making so prominent 
| these letters “D Ae R” which it is a mat- 
| ter of common knowledge have come in 
| substantially all parts of this country and 
| among all classes to indicate the opposer 
| society. It may or may not have been 
the applicant’s intent to: obtain some 
| popularity of its goods, which are of a 
|class especially purchased by women, 
| from the use of these three letters in this > 
| distinctive and prominent manner. 

However this may be it is believed 
there is a probability of purchasers or 
customers attaching some significance, to 
| the use of these three letters and being 
| misled into the ee the ‘opposer 
| society indorsed or awproved of the ap- 
| plicant’s goods. Any such interpretation 
of the applicant’s mark would damage 
| the opposer since its name would be to 
| that extent degraded to the level of com- 
| mercial activities. It is deemed proper 
to hold the applicant should have used 
| these three letters, if it desired to use 
| them in connection with the other letters 
of its ‘mark, in a way less likely to be 





| with or approval of the opposer society. 
|. The decisibn of the Examiner of Trade 
|Mark Interferences sustaining the opposi- 
tion and adjudBing the applicant not en- 
titled to the registration for which it 
has applied is affirmed. . 


Telephone Lotteries Held 
By Japanese Government 


[Continsed from Page 1.] 

cedure of obtaining a phone he may buy 
|a telephone outright from one of six 
licensed brokerg.in the city, the market 
| price today being approximately 940 yen 
| ($424), Thus, by paying a premium on 
the government price, a telephone cah be 
secured more rapidly. ae. 


| According to the Japanese information 


from Yokohama, last June there were 766 
applications for telephones, When the 
lottery was completed 330 persons won 
telephones. Of the 366 applications 
many came from persons who are trad- 
ing oh the marke, perha s already own- 
ing a telephone and intending’ to sell to 
a broker. However, the telephone de- 
partment states this public trading of 
telephones on the market is dec ; 
since the user must wait gthree snouts 





lates or suggests name of opposer as to lead purchasers to attach to mayk some or oe lnenatetion, b = * yaitinm. 
significance with, or indorsement by opposing institution.—National "Society tae th 2 asheshden i. i te the dif. 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution v. T, Buettner & Co., Inc. (Comr, | ’ 


Pats.)—V U.S. Daily, 2008, Aug. 28, 1930, 


. 





/ 
Trade marks—Statutes— 
Society incorporated by 
corporated dn a State (inc 
the meaning Of section 5 (b) of Act of 190 
of the American Revolution v. T. 7 
Daily, 2008, Aug. 28,1930, 


— 


authority of Congress in District of Columbia is in- 
udes and embraces the District of Columbia) within 
5.—National Society of the Daughters 
ttner &Go., Inc. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. 





| ference in price between the governmen 

figure and broker amount. it you ge 
| your telephone through a er = pay 
a fee of 530 yen (about $286) for put- 
‘ting it in your house or office, and therdy 
|after you pay three sen (about 1% cents) 
| for every local call m 
as well as for stipulated toll charges 
side the Yokohama area. 


\ 


+ 


\ 


/ 


construed as indicating some association * 


. 















over the wire, ‘ 


out: 


vere 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING 


Deduction for 





Transaction Involving Oil and Gas Rights Con-, 
strued as Assignment Subject to Lien and | 
Not a Sublease as Allege 


~ 


New Orleans, La.—The taxpayer was 
not entitled to a deduction account of 
the depletion of a certain oil and gas 
lease, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit held in this case. 

In the case of mines, oil and gas wells, 
ete., a reasonable allowance is made in 


computing the Federal income tax due to | 


the #act that when the mines or wells 
are worked, their original value is de- 
pleted. In this case, the court ruled, a 
contract made by the taxpayer involving 
an oil and gas lease which he owned 
amounted to an assignment of the lease. 
Since an assignment disposed of all the 
taxpayer’s interest he was not entitled to 
any deduction for depletion. 

The contract was not a mortgage or 
sublease, as contended by the taxpayer, 
the opinion held. 

* At the time the contract was made the 
lease was subject to a certain lien. Un- 
der the terms of the contract the com- 
pany taking over the lease made a pay- 
ment to the lienor thereby discharging 
the lien. That payment was not income 
to the taxpayer, the court held. 


se 





. 

4S. L. HEROLD v, COMMISSIONER OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE; CIRCUIT COURT_OF AP- 
PEALS, FIFTH CiRCUIT. No. 5766. 

Petition for review of decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals (District or 
Louisiana). 

S. L. Herotp (SUMTER CouSIN on the 
brief) for-petitioner; G. A. YOUNG- 
Quist, Assistant Attorney General, 
SEWALL KEY, HELEN R. CARLOSS, AN- 
DREW D. SHARPE, C. M. CHAREST and 
R. N. SHaw, for the respondent. 

Before BrYAN and Foster, Circuit 
Judges, and DAWKINS, District Judge. 
The ‘epinion of the court, delivered 

Aug. 8, follows in full text: 

Bryan, Circuit Judge.—This is a peti- 
tion to review a decision of the Board of 
Tax Appeals which rejected pétitioner’s 
claims-that he was entitled, under sec- 
tion 214 {a) (10) of the Revenue Act of 
1921, 42 Stat. 241, to deduction from his 





net income during the years 1921 and! 


1922 for depletion of an oil and gas lease 
based onthe fair market value thereof 
at the date of discovery of oil, and held 


him liable for deficiencies assessed by | 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue | 


upon his net income during those years 
without making any allowance for such 
depletion. “ 

The above cited section of the 1921 rev- 
enue act provides that in computing net 
incomes derived from oil and gas wells 
a reasonable allowance shall be made for 
depletion where the fair market value of 


the property is materially disproportion- | 


ate to the cost, the depletion allowance 
to be based upon such value at the date 
of discovery or within 30 days there- 
after, and to be equitably apportioned 
between the lessor and lessee. 


Terms of Contract 


Are Set Forth 


The lease in question was acquired 
yduring 1919 in unproven territory by a 
partnership composed of petitioner and 
several otheas, including George O. Baird. 
In August, 1919, the partnership drilled 
a well and discovered oil. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue recognized its 
“ wight under the revenue act to a discov- 
ery revaluation, and ascertained the unit 
dior depletion purposes to be $1.3859 per 
barrel. : 

In December, 1919, Baird, who for con- 
venience held the title in his name, act- 
ing for himself and his associates, con- 
tracted to sell the lease to one Flannery 
for $2,500,000. Flannery made a net cash 
payment of $350,000, which was duly re- 
turned by members of the partnership 


for income tax purposes; but failed to! 


make any of the deferred payments, 
Because of Flannery’s default, at the suit 
of Baird, who remained in possession, a 
State court on‘ Nov. 9, 1921, entered a 
judgment ordering the resolution or an- 
nulment of the contract with Flannery, 
the judgment to become effective only 
upon restitution to Munhall, Flannery’s 
assignee, of the $350,000 cash payment 
with interest fron: the date thereof. 

On Nov. 16, 1921, Baird and the Gulf 
Refining Company entered into a contract 
upon which the rights of the parties de- 
pend. That contyact is copied in full in 
the findings of fact by the Board. 
B. T. A. 933. 
that the Gulf Company shall take pos- 
sessioh of the lease, and at its own ex- 
pense operate wells, maintain production 
so long 48 oil may be produced in pay- 
ing quantities, pay all taxes, retain 40 

meent of the oil produeed; out of which 
it shall pay a one-eighth royalty te the 
original lessor, and a one-twenty-fourth 
royalty to Baird for three years; de- 
clares that the Gulf Company has lent 
to, Baird $350,000 on the sole security of 
the lease @@d without any personal lia- 
bility on his«part, that, to secure the re- 


“ payment of that sum, Baird mortgages | 


all his interest in the lease, and pledges 
all the oil that may kL. produced except 
the royalty ofl above mentioned; but not- 
withstanding the mortgage and pledge 
the Gulf Company binds itself to deliver 
to Baird 60 per cent of the oil pro- 
duced until the expiration of 30 months, 
or until he shall have received there- 
from $325,000, 


v Board Denied 


Claimed Deduction 

Upon the happening of either event 
the Gulf Company is given the right td 
apply such 60 per cent of the oil to the 
repayment of the loan without interest. 
Baird agreed that when the aggregate 
of these two amounts, or $675,000, had 
been realized from the proceeds of oil he 
would “sell, assign, convey ang deliver to 
said Gulf Refining Company of Louisiana 
the entirety of said minéral lease,” that 
compfny to continue to operate the lease 
so long as it was able to produce oil 
therefrom in paying quantities, and to 
pay © him a one-twenty-fourth royalty 
‘or three years and thereafter a one- 

@ thirty-second royalty. 

The contract further declared that 
Baird had executed an assignment to the 
Gulf Company of his entire interé&t in 
the lease to be deposited in escrow until 
the latter had complied with its obliga- 
tions, and then to be delivered to it. 
Upon thé execution of that contract the 
Gulf Company paid $350,000 to Munhall, 
took physical possession of the lease, and 
complied with all its obligations; and the 
deed deposited im escrow was later de- 
livered to it. 


Each member of the Baird partnership, | ference if one of the purposes was to sonable allowance for the ‘exhaustion 
City of Dallas v. Higgin-** * * of property’. 


including,,petitioner, returned as income 
in 1921 Mis proper proportion of-60 per 
cent of seven-eighths of production, de- 
ducting depletion based upon discovery 
revaluation as previously allowed by the 
Commissioner; and eath of them made 
‘a similar return for 1922, deducting dis- 





17} 
In substance it provides 


a 


PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNrrep States DAILY 


Transfer of Interest Held to Bar 


Depletion in Lease 


| 


| covery depletion based upon the 1919 al- 
| lowance per unit or barrel. 

| The decision of the Board was based 
upon the conclusion that the Gulf Com- 
|pany’s contract which petitioner con- 
tends was a mortgage of the lease and a 
pledge of the oil, or a sublease, amounted | 
in law to a sale of the leasq@ and the | 
Board thereupon .held that the initial 
| payment of $350,000 made by the Gulf | 
Company constituted taxable income in 
1921, and that petitioner was not entitled | 
|to claim deductions for depletion as to 
, 60 per cent of the oil produced under the 
{contract and sold during the taxable 
years 1921 and 1922. 


| Royalties Said Not to Be 


| Considered as Rent 

| We are of opinion that the contract in 
| question did not provide for a mortgage | 
jor pledge. Either of such instruments | 
| presuppose a promise or an obligation to | 
| pay, and the mortgagor or pledgor gets | 
|his property back upon paying the se- 
cured debt. 

| But here Baird assumed no liability, 
and it was not intended or contemplated | 
| that he could ever again claim title, pos- 
| session, or control of the lease. The Gulf 
| Company Was in no sense a creditor, but 
| discharged a. judgment lien upon the 
| property a6 a condition precedent to the 
right to take possession under the con- | 
{tract. It agreed to be liable for interest | 
to Munhgll, but to forego interest for it- | 
jself, thus indicating, that it paid Mun- 
hall on its, own accoumt and not fdr 
Baird. e 

| Nor in our opinion was there any sub- 
|Jease. The argument for a sublease is) 
‘based upon Baird’s right to royalty, | 
which it is said was rent; but that right 
; existed after as well as before the de- 
jlivery of the deed placed in escrow. 
Clearly, rent was not contemplated after 
delivery of the deed, and no different 
|right was given to Baird before its de- 
tlivery. The royalty to Baird formed part 
of the purchase price paid for his in- 
terest. Waller yCommissioner Internal 
Revenue, — F. (2) —. (V U.S. Daily 
1048.) (Fifth Circuit, opinion filed May 
14, 1930.) In that case we considered 
Smith v. Sun Oil Co., 165,La. 907, relied 
|on by petitioner, and held that in Louisi- 
ana royalty-wdas not always to be con- 
sidered as rerit!’ And Wilkins v. Nelson, 
155 La. 807, 99 Sou. 607, also holds that 
,yoyalty may form a part of the consid- 
eration paid for mineral rights. 

We'are unable to agree with the Board 
that Baird made a sale of the lease and 
received therefrom $350,000 upon which 
he became liable in 1921 for an income 
tax. Baird was not obliged by the judg- 
ment of the State court to pay off the 
Munhall lien. It is true that only by do- ! 
ing so could he get a clear title, but that 
lien stood against t®e property and was 
taken up by the Gulf Company without 
any right to get it back frgm Baird in| 
the absence of an agreement, and, as we 
have already stated, the contract pro- 
| vided, net that the lien should be dis- 
charged by Baird, but that the Gulf Com- | 
pany should be reimbursed only out of 
oil which it took from the wells. 


Petition for 


Review Granted 

The contract declares that Baird had 
mortgaged the Jease and pledged the oil, 
but it was put in that form apparently 
for the purpose of making it appear that 
there had ,been no sale in order that 
| Baird might not be held liable for income 
tax at a higher rate of taxation. As it 
appears to us, what Baird did was to 
make an assignment of his interest in 
the lease to the Gulf Company subject to 
the lien in favor of Munhall, and to se- 
jcure from the Gulf Company an agree- | 
ment to pay him for his’interest the sum 
of $325,000 and.a royalty. The intention 
of the parties is not to be controlled by | 
the use ofthe words “loan,” “mortgage,” 
j}and “pledge,” but is ‘to be arrived. at 
from a consideration of the whole instru- 
ment. Heryford v. Davis, 102 U. S. 235. 

,Although the Gulf Company did-not in 
terms agree to pay a purchase price of 
$325,000 except out of the proceeds of 
oil which it sold, it did agree to ‘operate 
the wells and ‘set apdrt 60 per cent of 
the oil until that sum,was fully paid, 
after ioe it had the right to demand 
and receive the deed which had been 
placed in escrow. Its obligation went so 
far as to pay the money or te exhaust 
the lease. 

In our opinign this was a_ sufficient 
agreement to pay, especially when it is 
| borne in mind that it was Baird’g inten- 
tion to make the.contract assume the) 
form of a mortgage or Totixe. The par- | 
ties were not jointly interested in the 
lease, for if that Were so Baird’s inter- 
est would have yemained after as well 
as before the $825,000 had been paid. 
The Gulf Company only was interested 
in the lease, and Baird’s only object was | 
to secure payment of the purchase price. 
The contract, so far as Baird was con- 
cerned, was am executed one, and the 
Gulf Company did not need a deed but 
could have rested upon its title under | 
the contract upon performance of its 
obligations. ‘ 

The conclusion js that petitioner is not 
liable for income tax On the $350,000 paid 
in 1919 by the Gulf Company to Munhall, 
but that he Js liable for income tax on | 
Ahe’ amounts™received as payments on 
the $225,000 in 1921*and 1922 without 
‘allowance for depletion. 

The petition for review is granted, and | 
the cause remanded for further proceed- | 
| ings not inconsistent with this opinion. | 
(Interest Retained Is 


Called Contrglling Factor 
‘DAWKINS, T¥ J, (dissertting in part).—| 
|I concur in the @ecision reached by the 
| majority in this ¢ase to the effect that 
| there was no liability on the part of pe- 
, titioner for irkeome taxes upon the $350,- 
| 000 paid by the Gulf Refining Company | 
to the assignee-of J, Rogers Flannery, 
but respectfully dissent from the conclu- | 
sion announced with respect to depletion. 
Both the decision of the Board of Tax 
| Appeals and the opinion of the majority | 
| in this case aYe based upon the proposi- 
|tion that the taxpayer attempted to/| 
| couch the agreement in language which | 
|‘vould give the appearance of retention 
| of title, while in reality all interest in the | 
|lease or minerals’ passed to the Gulf | 
| Company, with the evident purpose, it is | 








allowed by thastatute. ' 
However, if What was done was legally 
| permissible, then it could make no dif | 


avoid taxation. 
| botham-Bailey-Logan Company, 37 Fed. 
| (2d) oo Cireuit), p. 514. Regardless | 
|of what the act-may be called, the im- 
| portant question, as I see it, is, did the 
| taxpayer retain such an interest in the| 
oil and its production as to entitle him! 


A 


‘ 


| hence no income to tax. 


| be claimed by’a 


said, to gam the advantage “of depletion hy, Kennett, 113 U. 8, 179, 192. 


/ 
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can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


- 


lease found to be an assignment by 


ase subject to a cértain lien; the in- | 


lease as contended by the taxpayer, in consequence of which he was not en- 
titled to a deduction for depletion; the amount paid by the transferee in order 


to discharge the lien held not to be inc 


missioner. 


No unpublished ruling or decision 





| 
| 
ome to the taxpayer.—Herold v. Com- | 


(C. C. A. 5.)—V U. S. Daily, 2009, Aug, 28, 1930, 


will be cited or relied upon by any |} | 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases,—Extract from, regulations of Commissioner of 


~ 







Internal Reveniie. 


P. C. Pendleton, Albert'S. Pendleton, W.| 
F. Pendleton, C. I. Harrell and A., J.| 
Little, as executors of A. S. Pendleton, 
Docket No. 31729. 

The Commissioner’s valuation of 
stock approved. 

Where a widow accepts the pro- 
visions of the decedent’s will “in 
li@u of dower and a year’s support,” 
and under the laws of the jurisdic- 
tion (Georgia) such election bars 
her right to dower and a year’s sup- 
port, the amount paid her during 
the first year subsequent to the de- 
cedent’s death, is not deductible from 
the gross estate as an allowance 
for the “support of dependents.” 


| Victor Weichman, Docket No. 32288. 


Section 319 of the Revenue Act of 
1924 is not unconstitutional 4s ap- 
_ plied to a gift made on Dec. 26, 
1924, 
Rapid Transit 
Docket Nos. 37850, 45662. 
1. Petitioner and Ford Realty & 
Construction Company held not to* 


to depletion within the meaning of the | 
statute and according to judicial inter- | 


pretation of similar provisions in the 
revenue laws? 

The Sixteenth Amendment | permits 
Congress to lay direct taxes upon income 
from whatever source derived. 
grant the power to levy such taxes, but 
merely removed the‘ requirement in an- 
other provision of the Constitution re- 
quiring them to be apportioned among 
the several States according to popula- 
tion. Congress already possessed the 
power to levy sueh taxes, subject to the 
restriction mentioned. Peck v. Lowe, 247 


| U. S. 165; Bowers v. Lerbaugh-Empire 
| Company, 271 U. S. 170. 


Decision Said to Extend 
Depletion Benefits 


In the case last cited the ‘Supreme 
Court says that: “Income may be derived 
as gain, derived from-capital, from labor, 
or from both combined, including profit 
gained through sale or conversion of 
capital.” - 

It goes without saying that capital 
cannot be taxed under the guise of in- 
come. For instance, if the taxpayer buys 
property, whether it be valuable for min- 
erals or not, and subsequently sells it for 
the same figure, there is no profit and 
It has been uni- 
formly recognized by the revenue acts 
since the adoption of the Sixteenth 


|; Amendment, that capital invested in min- 


erals, including discovery value, should 
be returned to the owner through/amor- 
tization during production. 

The Treasury Department at first took 
the position that no one but the owner of 
the fee could receive the benefits of de- 


pletiom with respect to mines, and that it | 


did not apply to a lessee, who did not 
own the ore but merely the exclusive 
right of extracting it, either for a given 
period or until exhausted. The reason- 
ing was that depletion was only intended 
to apply to the freehold, the possession 


of which after exhaustion of the mit-| 


erals reverted to the owner of the fee. 
However, in the case of Lynch v, Al- 

worth Stephens Company, 294 Fed. 190, 

the Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 


| cuit, through Judge Sanborn, reviewed at 


length the jurisprudence affecting this 
provision as applied to mines, and found 
depletion vas n 19 restricted, but could 
ne with “a property 
right and fnterest therein.” 

Supreme Court Quoted 


On Point in Question 
That case went to,the Supreme Court 
on certiorari, where the contention was 
stated and disposed of as follows: 
“Upon the foregoing facts and under 
these statutory provisions, the question 


| presented for consideration is whether 


the relation of respondent to the mines 
which were the source of its income, was 
such that it was entitled to deduct from 
the gross amount of such income a rea- 
sonable amount for exkaustion or deple- 
tion. Upon the part of the petitioner the 
contention is that the leases do net con- 
vey to the lessee the ore bodies but are 
contracts of Yental conferring only the 


right to use and occupy the premises and | 


miné the ore, which, so long, as it re- 


mains in the ground, is the property of | 


the fee owner, It is, therefore, insisted 
that by the extraction of the ore, only the 


property of the fee owner is depleted and | 


such’ owner alone is @ntitled to an al- 
lowarice therefor. 
spondent contends that under the leases 
the lessee, as, well as the lessor, owns 
a valuable property interest in the mines 
and by the terms of the statute each is 


|entitled to deduct from gross income,a 


reasonable allowance for depletion, the 
lessee for exhaustion of the leasehold in- 


terest and the leasor for exhaustion of | 


the fee interest as lessened by the in- 
terest of the lessee, such.deduction to be 
allowed according to the value of the in- 
terest of each in the property, the entire 
allowance, however, not to exceed the 
total market value in the mine of the 
product thegeof mined and sold during 
the taxable year. : 

“It is, of course, true that the leases 
here under review-did not convey tile to 
the unextracted ore deposits, United 
States v. Biwabik Mining Co,, 247 U, S. 
116, 123; but it is equally true that such 
leases, conferring upon the lessee the ex- 
clusive pessession of the deposits and the 
valuable right of removing and reducing 
the ore to ownership, created a very real 
and substantial interest therein. See 
Hyatt v. Vincennes Bank, 113 U. §. 408, | 
416; Ewert v. Robinson, 289 Fed. 740, | 
746-750. And there can be no doubt that 
such an interest is property. Hamilton 
Vv. Meiiiene 175 U. S. 414,421; Bryant 


“The general provision in paragraph | 
12 (a),' Second, is that the deduction 
from gross income shall include a rea- 


There is nothing to | 
suggest that the werd ‘property’ is used 
in any restricted sense. In the case of | 
mines, a specific kind of property, the 
exhaustion is described as depletion, an® 
is limited to an amount not exceeding | 
the market val@e in the mine of the| 


‘Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 27 


’ 


sand Sales Company, 


It did not | 


On the other hand, re- | 


| extent of it, with’ the consequent deduc- | 





* 


be affiliated corporations where from 
19 to 24 per cent of the stock of | 
the latter company was owned by 
those who were not stockholders in 
the petitioner. 

2. The fair market value of cer- 
tain land contracts taken upon sale 
of subdivided realty held to be 65 
per cent of their face amdéunt. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank of Catletts- 
burg, Ky., Docket No. 38791. 

Money received by petitioner in | 

settlement of litigation, held, under | 
! 


the evidence, to be taxable income. 
| Bankers Realty Syndicate by J. W. Ack-| 
ley and F. O. Patterson, Partners, | 
Docket No. 46787. 

The statute provides that a.tax- 
payer who has received notice of the 
det@:mination of a deficiency may 
file his petition with the Board of 
Tax Appeals and this right should 
not be defeated by reason of an im- 
proper caption where, reading the 
petition as a whole, it is clear that 
it is the taxpayer who has petitioned. 


| 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 


Aceounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United Statea, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
| of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
| finally become closed transactions. 

Interpretation of the laws 1s neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller Gereral follow: 
_ A-32218. (S) Six months’ death egratu- 
ity—Coast Guard enlisted man. The act 
;of May 22, 1928, 45 Stat. 710, authorizing | 
yRevment of a six months’ death gratuity | 
ito the widow, and if there be no widow to | 
|the child or children” of deceased officers | 
jor enlisted men of the regular Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Coast Guard, is a contplete | 
| substitute for the act of Jume 4, 1920, 41 
| Stat. 824, and under its provisions the 
}widow and children are entitled to the 
| gratuity by the mere fact of relationship | 
| to the deceased, and without regard to age, 










| Previous designation or dependency. 4 
Comp. Gen. 554 distinguished. (Aug. 19, 
11930.) 


A-32584. (S) Rewards—Deserters—Navy. 
Payment of a reward for the delivery of a 
|deserter to the naval authorities is not 
| authorized where no reward is offered prior 
jto such delivery, 20 Comp. Dee. 767; 
| A-9408, Aug. 7, 1926. 

Where no reward has been offered prior 
to the delivery of a deserter to naval au- 
thorities, reimbursement of actual expenses 
}of apprehension and delivery may be made | 
to the person making such delivery, if 
approved by the proper administrative au- 


|thorities. 21 Comp. Dec. 146. (Aug. 19, 
1930.) 

| * A-32923. 8) Contracts, leases, etc.— | 
Filing in Generdl Accounting Office. The} 


General Accounting Office is the accounting | 
jand recording Sffice of thepecuniary trans- | 
j actions of the United States and under the 
| provisions of section 3743, Revised Statutes, 
jas amended by section 18 of the act of 
| July 31, 1894, 28 Stat. 210, and section 304 
@f the act of June 10, 1921, 42 Stat.-24, they 
| originals of all contracts, leases, etc., re- 





| Quirin the advance of money or in any 
;mannef connected with the settlement of 
| public gccounts, whether the collection or 


payment of money is involved, are required 
to be deposited promptly in the General 
Accounting Office. Such requirement is not 
met by the filing of a copy of such con- 
tract, lease, etc. (Aug. 19, 1930.) 

| 


| product mined_and sold during the year. 
|The interest of respondent under its 
| leases in the mines being property, its | 
| right to et a reasonable allowance | 
for exhaustion of such property, if there 
| be any, during the taxable year results 
| from the plain terms of the statute, such 
| deduction, since the property is an in- 
| terest in mines, to be limited to the 
amount of the exhaustion of respondent’s 
interest caused by the depletion of the 
mines during the taxable year. We agree 
with the Circuit Court of Appeals, 294 
Fed. 194, that, ‘The plain, clear and rea- | 
sonable meaning of the statute seems to 
be that the reasonable allowance for de- 
pletion in case of a mine is to be made 
to every one whose property right and 
interest therein has been depleted by thed 
extraction and disposition of the product 
thereof which has been mined and sold 
during the year for which the return and 
| Computation are made. And the plain, 
obvious and rational meaning of a stat- 
ute is always to be preferred to any | 
curious, narrow, hidden sense that noth- 
ing but the exigency of a hard case and 
the geneity and study of an acute and 
powerful intellect would discover.’ i 

“It is said that the depletion allowance | 
applies to the physical exhaustion of the 
ore deposits, and sincé the title thereto 
is in the lessor, he alone is entitled to 
make Ahe deduction. But the fallacy in| 
the syllogism is plain. The deduction‘for | 
depletion in the case of. mines is a spe- 
cial application of the geferal rule of the | 
statute allowing a deducfion for exhaus- | 
tion of property. While respondent does, 
not, own the ore deposits, its right to | 
mife and.remove the ore and reduce it 
to possession and ownership is property 
within the meaning of the general pro- 
vision. Obviously, as the process goes 
on, this property interest of the lessee 
in the mines is lessened from year to 
yéar, as the owner’s property interest in 
the same mines is likewise lessened. 
There is an exhaustion of property in 
the one case as ,in-the other; and the! 








tion to be made, in each case is to be 
arrived at in the same way, namely, by | 
determining the aggregate amount of the 
depletion of the mines in which the sev- | 
eral interests inhere, based upon the mar- | 
ket value ofthe product, and allocating 
that amount in propagation to the interest 
of each severally ¢onsidered.” Lynch v. | 
Alworth-Stephens Co., 267. U. S. 368. 
To be continued’in the issue of 
Aug. 29 
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New Books Received By 


. 


Library of 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress, Fiction, books in foreign 
uages, official documents and children’s books are exclyded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line! 


Field, Rachel Lyman. The pointed people, 


verses & silhousettes. 110 p., illus. N. 
Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 30-18050 
Grensted, Laurence William, ed. The atgne- 
ment in history and in life; a value of 


essays. N. 
co., 1929. 


Jones, Doris Arthur. 


340 p. Y., The Macmillan 


30-18041 

The life and letters 
of Henry Arthur Jones, by ... “48 p. 
London, V. Gollancz Itd., 1930. 30-18044 
Lathrop, Cornelia Penfield, ed. Black Rock, 
seaport of old Fairfield, Connecticut, 
1644-1870; pages of history gathered by 

. . . tagluding the Journal of William 
Wheeler with maps, illustrations & gen- 
ealogies, fully indexed. 214 p., illus. 
New Haveny*€onn., The Tuttle, Morehouse 


& Taylor co., 1930. 30-18188 | 
Lonergan, William 1. .. . The .confess- 
ional bogey! (Stumbling blocks to 
Catholicism—II.) 29 p. N. Y., The 
America press, 1930. 30-18036 


Satyrs and women, by . . 
translated by Pierre Loving, drawings by 
Majeska. 63 p. N. Y., Covici, Friede, 
1930. 3830-18046 
William Bloss, comp. Where | 
and how to sell manuscripts; a direc- | 
tory for writers, written, compiled and 
arranged by... 5th ed., rev. to date. 





478 p. Springfield, Mass., The Home cor- 
respondence school, 1929. 30-18042 
Minnigerode, Meade. Somé¢ mariners 
France. 320 p, N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s 
sons, 1930. 30-18177 
Moody, William Revell. D. L. Moody. 556 | 
p. N .» The Macmillan ¢o., 1930. 


30-18035 | 


National society of United States daugh- | 
ters of 1812. Nebraska, Heroes of 1812, | 
written by the members of the Nebraska 


society of Nnited States daughters of 1930. 30-17429 
1812, 1930. Compiled by the publishing Holland, William Jacob. Twenty-five years 
committee of the Nebraska society of of the Carnegie hero fund, 1904-1929, A 
United States daughters of 1812. 228 P| sketch prepared at the request of the | 
Omaha, Citizen printing cb., re sen | commission. 15 p. Pittsburgh, Pa., 1929, 


Olden, Rudolf. Stresemann, by .. .«; 
translated by R. T. Clark; with thirteen | 
illustrations. 226 p. N. Y., E 


E. P. Dut- 
ton & co., 1930. 30-18178 


| 


Phillpotts, Eden. .The farmer’s wife, a} 
comedy in three acts, by «.. (French's 
acting edition. no. 309.) 102 p. N. Y., 
S. French, 1929. 30-18173 


Poetry society of Georgia. Anthology of 
verse; a collection of poems by enembers 
of the Poetry society of Georgia. 117 p. 
Savannah, The Poetry society of Geor- 
gia, 1929. 30-18175 | 

Ricard, Olfert Herman. Christ and His men, 
by .. .; translated from the Danish by 
Harold C. Jensen, published by Central | 








committee of Young people’s leagues, | 
United Danish evangelical Lutheran 
| schurch in America. 329 p. Minneapolis, 
Printed by Augsburg publishing house, | 
1930. 30-18040 
| Robeson, Mrs. Eslanda (Goode). Paul 
Robeson? negro. 178 p. N. Y., Harper 
& brothers, 1930. 30-18186 


Sleen, Wich®r Gosen Nic 
months’ camping in the 
; translated by M. W. Hoper. 


olaas van der. Four 
Himalayas, by 


illus. London, P. Allan’ & co., 1929. 
30-18179 
Solomon, G. Gladstone. . . . Reading with | 
joy (a system ef reading with hand- 
work), by ...; pictures by Irene Mount- | 


fort. 12 parts and teacher’s handbook. 
38 p., illus, Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1930. 

30-18043 | 

Stutler, Boyd Blynn. Captain John Brown 

and Harper's Ferry, the story of the raid 

and the old fire engine house known as 


John Brown's fort. (Second edition.) 
40 p., illus. Harper's Ferry, | iis 
Storer college, 1930. 3830-18184 


Wallace, Edgar. The ringer, a play in @our 
acts, by ... (French’s acting edition. 
no, 2305.) 79 p. N. Y., 8. French, 1929. 

30-18174 

Watkins, Samuel C. C. Reminiscences of 
Montclair, by ...; as he remembers it 
from 1876. 148 p. N. Y., A. S. Barnes 
and c6., 1929. 3830-18182 

Wilde, Oscar. Salome; a tragedy in one 
act, by .. .; inventions by John Vassos. 
57 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. | 





of , Gates, Arthur Irving. The work-play books. 


212 p., 
2g , 






ae 


Congress - 


syrian monuments. 364, p.” N. Y., The 


Macmillan co., 1930. 30-17436 | 
British Guiana. Intoxicating liquor licens- 
ing committee. . . . Report of the Intox- 
icating liquor licensing committee. 7 p. 
. Georgetown, Demerara, “The Argosy” co., 
1929, 30-10720 
Campion, Raymond J. . . . The mass, a lab- 
oratory manual for the student of re- 
ligion, by .. . and Ellamay Horan. 112 
p. N. Y., W. Hy Sadlier, 1930. 30-17434 
Connor, Carl Yoder. Archibald Lampman, 
Canadian poet of nature. Foreword by 
Ray Palmer Baker. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Colunbia university, 1927.) 210 p. 
- ¥., L. Carrier & co., 1929, 30-17455 | 
Cummins, Geraldine Dorothy. Paul in 
Athens (The scripts of esas, by 
- . «3 Introduction by the Rev. John - 
mond, D. D. 197 p. London, Rider & | 
co., 1930. 30-17433 | 
Eastman, Mrs. Elaine (Goodale). 
atieve, 122 p, 
1930. 
Eliot, Thomas Stearns. 
p. 


The voic 
Chicago, The Bookfellows, 
30-17439 
r Ash-Wednesday, 28 | 
N. Y., The Fountain press, 1930. 


4 30-17450 | 
Foulke, William Dudley. Earth’s genera- 
tions pass; to which is added an anthol- 
ogy from Lyrics ofgwar and peace, Some 
love songs of Tetrarch, To-day and yes- 
terday, and Songs of eventide. 133 p.; 

N. Y., Oxford university press, 1930. 
30-17437 


Work book, by ... and Miriam Blanton 
ae illustrated by Helen M. Torrey. 
v., illus. 


1 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 
30-17449 

Gilbert, Stuart. James Joyce’s Ulysses; a 
study. 416 p. London, Faber & Faber, 
1930. 30-17442 
Gouwens, Teunis Earl. Why I believe. 147 
p.  aeatidei Tenn., Cokesbury press, 


30-10752 

Brief candles. 

N. Y., The Fountain press, 1930. 

30-17438 

Irish Free State. Intoxicating liquor com- 

mission. .. . Report of the reconstituted 

Intoxicating liquor commission, 1929. 6 
p. Dublin, Stationery office, 1930. 

30-10722 

Irving, Washington. . . . Rip Van Winkle, 

a posthumous writing of Diedrich Knick- 

erbocker (pseud.) with am introduction 

by Mark Van Doren. 57 p., illus. 


Huxley, Aldous Leonard, 
320 p. 


The Limited editions club, 1930. 
° 30-17447 
John, Gwen. Mere immortals; three imag- 
inary conversations. 54 p, Oxford, B. 
Blackwell, 1930. 30-17441 


Lewis, Dominic Bevan Wyndham, ed. The 
stuffed owl; an anthology of bad verse; 
selected and arranged by ... and Charles 


Lee, with eight cartoons frog the works 
of, Max Beerbohm, 236 p. ~ London, J, 
M. Dent and sons, 1930. 30-17454 
Maugham, William Somerset. The gentle- 


man in the parlour; a record of a journey 
from Rangoon to Haiphong. 276 p. Lon- 
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In Overassessed 
Income Payments 





Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Announces Adjustments 
Following Claims Filed by 
Various Taxpayers 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 


N.| claims of tax overassessments are suim- 


marized as follows in full text: 
Java-China-Japan Lijn 
Java-China-Japan Lijn, San Francise 
Calif. Overassessments of income an 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1917, $171,- 
347.12; 1918, $111,676.27; 1919, $33,- 
507.06. ; 
Of the overassessments $258,294.50 is 
caused by redeterminations of the total 
net incomes received from all sources 
within the United States upon apportion- 
ments of revenues instead of upon the 
extent to which the incomes were de- 
rived from freight and passenger traffic 
business originating "within the United 
States which previously formed the basis 
for the assessment of the tax liabilities. 
Sections 10, Revenue Act of 1916, as 
amended by section 1206, Revenue Act 
of 1917; 217 and 233, Revenue Act of 
1918; T. D. 3387 (C. B. I-2, 153); T. D. 


| 4204 (C. B, VII-2, 133). 


The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $58,235.95 results from 
the determination of the profits tax lia- 
bilities for the years 1918 and 1919 under 
the provisions of sections 327 and 3828, 
Revenue Act of 1918, by reason of the 
fact that the taxpayer is a foreign cor- 
poration. 

E. Culver 

E. Culver, Pittsburgh, Pa. Overassess- 
ments of income tax and penalty in favor 
of the taxpayer are determined as fol- 
lows: 1920, $11,576.61; 1921, $5,567.87; 
1922, $2,543.65; 1923, $2,001.72. 

The overassessments for the years 
1920, 1921 and 1922 are made pursuant 
to the final orders of the United States 
| Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
stant case for these years, Docket Nos. 
| 41417 and 41416. 

The overassessment for the year 1923 
is caused by the allowance of additional 
deductions for ordinary and necessary 
business expenses and charitable contri- 
butions paid during the taxable year 
since, after field investigations and con- 
ferences held in the Bureau, it is*deter- 
{mined that the deductions claimed in the 
| tax return were erroneously understated. 
Section 214(a)(1) and (11), Revenue Act 





don, W. Heinemann, 1930. 30-17426 
Murray, David Ambrose. The real mean- 
ing of Genesis. 333 p. Boston, Mass., 
The Stratford co., 1930. 30-17427 
Newcomb, Arthur. Dowie, anointed of the 


Lord, 403 p. N. Y., The Century co., 
1930, 30-17431 
Pattou, Edith Elting. .. . An American in 
Germany. Rev. ed. (Heath's modern 
language series.) 212 p. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and co., 1930, 30-17448 
Prize plays of 1927-1928. .2 v. Phil., The 
Penn publishing co., 1930. 30-26179 


Reznikoff, Charles. By the waters of Man- 
hattan by ... with an introduction by 
Louis Untermeyer. (Paper books.) 255 
p. N. Y., C, Boni,.1980. 30-17445 

Seligman, Charles Gabriel. Races of Africa. 
(The Home university library of modern 
knowledge.) 256 p., illus. London, T. 
Butterworth, 1930. 30-17424 

Shakespeare, William. A time scheme for 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, with a text and 
short notes by J, A. Fort, 150 p. Lon- 
don, The Mitre press, 1929. 30-17453 

Shostac, Percy. . » 14th street, a novel 
in verse, illustrated by Kurt Wiese, 363 





30-18047 | 
Wolfe, John Marcus. Introduction to the 
- study of human conduct and character; 
a discussion of the elements and agen- 


cies that factor in character education. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


218 p. N. Y., Benziger brothers, 1930. | 

. 30-18037 
Yamamoto, Minosaku T. Japan, old and 
new. 81 p. Allentown, Pa., Donecker 
printing co., 1930. 80-18176 


Anthony, Joseph. Casaiova Jones, by... 
illustration by Willy Pogany. 206 p., illus. | 
N. Y., The Century co., 1930, 30-17444 

Boutflower, Charles. The book of Isaiah, 
chapters I-XXXIX, in the light of the As- 








Kentucky Taxes Concern 
Despite ‘Color’ Defense 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

London, Aug. 27. 

Property of a corporation in a school | 
district may be assessed although the| 
law limits the property authorized to be) 
taxed to that “within the district and} 
owned by white persons,” the Federal 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Kentucky has just held in a case en- 





tiled The Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Co. v. Board of 
Trustees. 


In the case of corporations, the opin- 
ion explained, the Kentucky courts have 
worked out a rule by indulging in the 
fiction that the proportion of the cor- 
porate property which the number of 
white pupil children bears to the total 
number of pupil children is a white per- 
son and the remainder of the corporate | 
property is a colored person. 





New York State Receipts 
From Gasoline Tax Higher 
. 


State of New York: 
Albany, Aug. 27. 


Net receipts from the gasoline tax for 
the month of June were approximately | 
5 per cent greater than for the same ‘pe- 
riod last year, according to an announce- 
ment by the Commissioner of Taxation 
and Finanee, Thomas M. Lynch. 

“For June’ of this year, distributors 
reported 139,243,049 gallons of tax-paid 
motor fuel, while for June, 1930, there 
were reported by distributors 130,179,300 
gallons of tax paid gasolihe,” the an- 
nouncement stated. “Refunds allowed in 
June this year were over double the 
amount during the same period a year | 
ago, the Department of Taxation and 
Finance allowing refunds on 4,780,147 
gallons as compared with 2,015,758 gal- 
lons in June, 1929. This left the net 
quantity taxable at.134,462,902 gallons 
for June, 1930, and 128,163,542 gallons 
for June, 1929.” 


Court Rules Fish alls. 
Cannot Be Duty Marked 


| 
New York, Aug. 27.—Claim of H. B.) 
Thomas & Co., of San Francisco, that 
certain prepared fish, invoiced as fish 
balls, was improperly subjected by the | 
collector to 10 per cent additional duty | 
assessment for noncompliance with the | 
mark of origin rules, is granted in a} 
decision just announced Wy Judge. Waite | 
of the United States Customs Court. 
This merchandise, the importers con- | 
tended, was incapable of being stamped | 
with the name of the country of origin | 
and this view is shared by the court. 
(Protests 186896-G-33795.) 











p. N. Y., Simon and Schuster, 1930. 
30-17443 
Sledd, Andrew. The Bibles of the churches, 
(The living book series,) 220 p. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1930, 
30-17432 


Smith, Benjamin Lyon. Alexander Camp- 


bell, by ... introduction by Cloyd Good- 
night. 399 p. St. Louis, Mo., The Beth- 
any press, 1930. 30-17430 
Stevens, Mary Channell. Mountain music. 
61 p. Washington, D. C., The Courant 
print, 1930. 30-17440 


Vieth, Paul Herman. Improving your Sun- 
day school; practical suggestions for su- 
perintendents, pastors, and others whose 
duty it is to supervisesthe teaching of 
religion in the local church, (Handybooks 
for church school leaders.) 


Phil., The Westminster press, 1930. 
3830-17428 


é 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divr- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, = title, and not 

the card numbers, should be given. 


General Information Regarding the United 
States Civil Service—June 1930—United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

30-26858 

American Medicinal Plants of Commercial 
Importance — Miscellaneous Publication | 
No, 77-—United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Price, 30 gents. | ad 30-986 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1918—United States Department of State. 
Price, $1.75. (10-3793) 

Far Eastern Markets for Dairy Equipment 
and Supplies—Trade Information Bulle- 
tin No. 711—Bureau of Foreign and Do- | 
mestic Commerce, United States Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. | 

30-26855 

Latin American Markets for Dairy Equip- | 
ment and Supplies—Trade Information 
Bulletin No, 710—Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commercey United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Priee, cents. 

° 30-26859 

Effect, of Vacuum on Oil Wells—Bulletin 
322—Bureau of Mines, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 35 cents. 

: 3830-26860 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
North Carolina—Biennial Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of | 
North Carolina, Part I., A. T. Allen, State 





184 p., illus. | 


|}of 1921; articles 101, 107 and 251, as 
|}amended by T. D. 4390 (C. B. II-1, 118), 
Regulations 62. 

| . Arthur Morris 

Arthur Morris, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Overassessments of income taxes in 
favor of the taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 1926, $14,264.97; 1927, $6,- 
457.33. 

The entire overassessments are caused 
by the reduction of the reported incomes 
for that proportion of salaries received 
which, after a field examination of the 
taxpayer’s accounting records, are deter- 
;mined to be excessive. The reported net 
| incomes of the payor have been incréase¢ 
by the disallowance of deductions for 
similar amounts, resulting in the assess- 
ments of deficiencies in taxes for the 
above years. Section 213 (a), Revenue 
Act of 1926; articles 31 and 32, Regula- 
|tions 69. 


Marc Eidlitz & Son, Inc. 

Marc Eidlitz & Son, ‘Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Overassessments of income anc 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1920, $26,514.03; 
1921, $39,648.72. 

The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals in the in- 
stant case, Marc Eidlitz & Son, Inc.,-v. 
Commissioner, 18 B. T. A. 187. 


Amelia A. Eakins Estate 

Estate of Amelia A. Eakins, John 
Barkley Eakins et al., Executors, Brook- 
|lyn, N. Y. Overassessments of income 
tax in favor of the taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: 1917, $15,102.37; 1918, 
$43,233.96, 

The overassessments are made pur- 
}suant to the judgment of the United 
| States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York, rendered in the 
instant case for the above years, Amelia 
A. Eakins v. United States (36 Fed, 
(2d) 961). 

Carolina Power & Light Co. 


Carolina Power & Light Company, 
Raleigh, N. C. An overassessment of 
income tax and’ interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: Jan, 
1 to Mar. 31, 1926, $25,089.45. 

Of the overassessment $21,682.37 is 
caused by the allowance of a deduction 
for a loss sustained during the taxable 


Free,| Year since after further consideration 


and conferences held in the Bureau it is 
determined that this loss was erroneous] 
disallowed in a-previous audit whic 
formed the basis for an assessment of 
a deficiency in tax against the taxpayer 
as the transferee of the assets of Yad- 
kin River Power Company. Section 
234(a)(4), Revenue Act of 1926; Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc. v. Commissioner (33 
Fed. (2d) 77); Obenchain-Boyer Com- 


The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $3,407.08 is caused by the 
remission of interest assessed on a de- 
ficiency in tax since the determination 
of an overassessment causes a propor- 
tionate reduction in the interest. 


State Taxes in North Carolina 
Total Almost $100,000,000 


State of North ‘Carolina: 

Raleigh, Aug. 27. 
The topal State, county, and city 
taxes in North Carolina for the fiscal 
year 1928-29 was $99,245,000, according 
to the Secretary of the State Tax Com- 
mission, Fred W. Morrison. The general 
property tax yielded more than 63 per 
cent of this total, Mr» Morrison said, 
explaining that the figures were exclu- 
sive of any taxes paid to the Federal 

Government. 











Supt. of* Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
1926-28, 

North Carolina—Biennial Report of the | 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of | 
North Carolina, Part MII, Raleigh, 
1926-28, 

North Carolina—Biennial Report of the 


Superintendent of Public.Instruction of 
North Carolina, Part III, Raleigh, 
1927-28. ¢ \ 

Minnesota—Eleventh Annual Bulletin, Di- 
vision of Feed and Fertilizer Control, 
Department of Agriculture, N. J. Holm- 
berg, Commissioner, St. Paul, 1929. | 

Massachusettsa—Annual Report of the De-| 
partment of Education of the State of 
Massachusetts, Public Doeument No, 8, 
Part I, Boston, 1929. 

North Carolina—The Public School Law of 
North Carolina, A. T. Allen, State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 1929, 








Pennsylvania Checks Up 
‘On Corporation Taxes 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Aug. 27. ° 
Three investigators have been sent te 
Philgselphia for the purpdSe of check- 
ing up delinquent State corporation 
taxes, it was stated orally at the office 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Rey: 
enue, Aug. 26. After the investigation 
in Philddelphia is completed, the inves- 
tigators will proceed to Pittsburgh and 
thence to other sections of the Common- 
wealth, it was explained. , ’ 


pany v. Commissioner, 18 B. T. A. 293.7 


(Ng 





, than five and not more than 10, $2.50; | 
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Alabama Lowers 
Electric Rates 
On Rural Lines 


Charge Is Based on Number! 


Of Customers Per Mile) 
And Connected Load With 


Low Energy Cost 
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| 
| 





State of Alabama: | 
Montgomery, Aug. 27. | 
In compliance with an order of the} 
Public Service Commission issued July | 
2 (VU. S. Daily, 1533), establishing! 
rules and regulations for rural electric | 


service and requiring all electric utilities | 


2010) 


tilities 


, ' 


Radio 


Workmen’s Benefits Delayed 
By Change in New York Law 





Attorn 
' ties to Effect Redu 


ey General Ward Advogates Enforcement of Penal-| 


4 


ction in Number of . 


‘Frivolous’ Appeals 





State of New York: 


The 1928 amendment to the State 
workmen’s compensation law which pro- 
vides for applications for review by the 
State Industrial Board, following which 
appeals may be taken to the courts, has 
caused delay instead of speeding up 
compensation payments, the Attorney 
General, Hamilton Ward, told the con- 
vention of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor at Buffalo, Aug. 26. 

As a remedy, Mr. Ward suggested that 
the provision of the law calling for pen- 
alties for frivolous appeals be enforced 


Buffalo, Aug. 27. 


of his employes and the condition of his 
Insurance coverage. As uninsured em- 
ployers are required to insu¥e each year 
their names can-be added to the list. The 
| falure of a I:nown listed-employer to re- 
port is easily got at. In other words, a 
| better system will save a lot of work, 

I think you will be interested in the 
| volume of work done in my Labor Bu- 
reau under the direction of Mr. Alex- 
;ander Tausky, who was reappointed by 
}me on the recommendation of your ex- 
|ecutive committee. Since Jan. 1, 1929, 


to file rates for such service, the Alabama/ and that appellants be required to fur-| we have placed 361 appeals on the cal- 
Power Company has refiled its exisitng| nish the money for stenographers’ min- | endar of the appellate division, of which 


rate schedule and submitted a revision 
of its existing rural service classifica-| 
tions, which hawe béen revised by the} 
Commission and ordered to be made ef-| 
fective for all billings in September, ac- 
cording to an order recently issued. 
The rural rate schedule prescribed by: 
the Commission is similar in form to 
the existing rural service classifications 
of the Alabama Power Company, the 
order states. 
a capacity requirement charge, based 
on the number of customers per mile 


and the connected load, and a_ low} 
energy charge. 
Electricity under this schedule is} 


available to the rural customers for! 
lighting, heating, cooking, refrigeration, | 
or power service having a demand of | 
less than 50 kilowatts, or any combina- | 
tion of these, according to the order. 


Revised. Clezssification 


The schedule revises the existing clas- 
sifications in the following particulars, 
the order states: 

“1, Reduces the base capacity require- 
ments charged in each group of the cus- 
tomer per mile classification, effecting a| 
minimum saving of from 25 cents to 50; 
cents per month to every customer. 

“2. Allows the combining with household 
lighting, of range load up to eight kilo- 
watts and other load such as refrigera- | 
tors, small motors, etc., up to 1% kilo- 
watts. This will effect a further saving 
to the consumer with range load of at 
least $1.50 per month and reduce the 
bills of all consumers with miscellaneous 
load combined with lighting. 

“3. Credit to rural line with 144 kilo- 
watts for each consumer in place of one 
kilowatt formerly allowed, thereby re-| 
ducing the amount of contracted capac- 
ity per consumer to make up the total 
of 10 kilowatts per mile. ” 

“4, Classes rural lines serving urban 
business in Group ‘B’ unless the density 
of the line entitles an ‘A’ classification. 
This will effect a further minimum sav- 
ing to the consumers of $1 per month} 
on a number of lines. 

“5. Simplifies basis of credit allowance 
for industrial business on rural lines 
with the result of reducing the capacity 
requirements of consumers on a number 
of lines serving industrial business. 

“6, Combines under one rate all rural 
service, other than that served under'| 
standard industrial power rates, thus| 
simplifying the rate structure and ef- 
fecting a saving to consumers at present | 
taking lighting service under one rate 

“and power service under another rate. 

“7, Reduces the energy rate to ail con- 
sumers now being served under ‘Service 
Classification GE’ one-half (4) cent 
per KWH and provides for South Ala- 
bama consumers the same rural rate as| 
in effect in North and Central Alabama. 

“8. The initial term of contract for 
rural service is now fixed at three years. | 

“9, Changes the term of payment to| 
conform with the payment clause ef all: 
similar urban classifications of the Ala- 
bama Power Company recently approved 
by the Commission. This change is made 
in order to standardize payment require- 
ments and will not increase the present 
cost to any consumer.” 


Rate Schedules 


The schedule provides that each con-| 
sumer receiving service from a rural line 
shall pay monthly a capacity require- | 
ments charge based upon the ‘number of | 
consumers per mile and the individual ca- 
pacity contracted for, as follows: More 
than 15 consumers per mile, $1.50; more} 
than 10 and not more than 15, $2; more 





five or less, $3.50. 

“For the above payment,” the sched- 
ule provides, “the consumer is entitled | 
to connect household lighting loAd and | 
200 watts of other lighting load in com-| 
bination with eight kilowatts of range 
load and 113 kilowatts of miscellaneous | 
load. Each addition 0.1 kilowatt of ca- 
pacity requirements in excess of the 
above stated amounts shall be charged 
for at the rate of 15 cents per 0.1 kilo- 
watt.” | 

In addition, the consumer is required | 
to pay for energy consumed at the rate | 
of 5 cents per kilowatt hour for the 
first 50 k. w. h. consumed per month, plus 
3 cents each for the next 950 k. w. h., | 
plus 2 cents each for all over 1,000 kilo_! 
watt hours consumed per month. These 
rates are net and are made subject’to 
a 10 per cent penalty if not paid within | 
10 days from date of bill. 


Schedule Provisions 


“The consumers per mile,” the sched- 
ule provides, “shall be the total number 
of consumers served from the rural line, 
not including those in urban centers 
served from such line, divided by the to- 
tal mileage of distribution pole line serv- | 
ing such consumers, exclusive of service 
lines. The contracted capacity of each 
consumer shall be counted as 1% kilo- 
watts unless the sum total of his load re- 
qiurements exceeds this amguynt, but shall 
not be less than an amount sufficient to 
bring the total contracted capacity of all 
consumers served by a rural line to a 
minimum of 10 kw. per mile of rural line. 
When urban or industrial load is served 
from a rural Mine the company will credit 
the rural line with such business and 
will modify the minimum rural require- | 
ments.” 

















Pellagra Preventive Factor | 


Is Found in Certain Foods| 


Results of surveys conducted by the 
Public Health Service into certain 
foods with relation to nutritional dis- 
‘eases, particularly pellagra, weeg made 
public Aug. 27 by the service. The state-| 
ment follows in full text: 

For several years the Public Health 
Service has been conducting studies re- 
lating to nutritional diseases with par-! 
ticular reference to pellagra. A report) 
recently made public indicates that the | 
blacktongue preventive potency of lard,| 


t 


|issued by President Hoover. 


utes of the review proceedings. 

The Attorney General expressed the 
opinion that “a continued effort should 
be made to provide compensation for all 
occupational diseases.” 

“Occasional drives” to ascertain hew 
many employers in the State are with- 


|out compensation insurance “waste a/| 


” 


good deal of energy,” according to Mr. 
Ward. He favors, he said, the mainte- 


whom would be required to report the 
status of his insurance coverage each 
year. 

The portion of Mr. Ward’s addre&s 
dealing with administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law follows in full 
text: 

The administrative form of the com- 
pensation law is a matter of continued 


1928 to section 23 relating to appeals, 
applications for review by the Board 
have greatly increased, and this has 
meant that claimants have been delayed 
in receiving payments of awards. The 
idea of this amendment was to save ap- 
peals, so it was provided that “any party 
may within 20 days after the notice of 
the filing of such award make an appli- 


' cation in writing to the Industrial Board 


for a modification * * * of such award. 
An appeal may thereafter be taken to 
the appellate division.” 


Appeals Formerly 
Limited to 30 Days 


Before this amendment the employer 
or carrier had to appeal within 30 days 
after the award. Now an application is 
made for a review and the appeal does 
not have to be taken until after the ap- 
plication ig disposed of. Instead of mak- 
ing for speed this has made for delay. 
I am informed by Mr. Tausky that there 


| are in the neighborhood of 1,500 applica- 


tions for review every month. In dis- 
posing of these reviews the Commission 
have the minutes typewritten, and this 
has overwhelmed the stenographic de- 
partment so that the work is about two 
months behind. After the minutes are 
out the Commission decides the applica- 
tion for review, and not until then is 
there any appeal. 

Some good doubtless has been accom- 
plished by this revision, bit it is a pretty 
serious question in my mind whether the 
delays have not done more harm than 
good, and it is perfectly obvious that if 
the carriers make enough applications 
for review and hold up the work they 
have just that much more time to pay 


| the awards. 


The law authorizes the imposition of a 
penalty for this, giving the Commission 
authority to impose a penalty of $25 for 
a frivolous appeal, but I am advised by 
Mr. Tausky that although this provision 
has been in force for over two years he 
knows of no instance in which it has 
been applied. It seems to me that its 
application might discourage these friy- 
olous appeals. It might alse be well to 
require the appellant to put up the money 
to get out the stenographer’s minutes. 
Such a provision would discourage two- 
thirds of the appeals, although the Com- 
mission should have authority to waive 
it in case of a deserving and impover- 
ished claimant. 

We have always the question of occu- 
pational diseases with us. Every year 
the legislature adds some diseases to the 
compensated list. IT never have been able 
to understand why some diseases arising 
from the employment were compensated 
and others were not. I believe a con- 
tinued effort should be made to provide 
compensation for all occupational dis- 
eases. 

Last year in the drive by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to find out how many em- 
ployers were without compensation in- 
surance it was reported that there were 
15,000. In 1926 and 1927 the Commis- 
sion reported over 10,000. It seems to 
me that these occasional drives waste a 
good deal of energy. The Commission 
should keep a list of all employers and 
every employer ought to report every 
year as a.matter of course the number 


Alaska Site Picked 
For Radio Station 





Orders Also Affect Lands in 


New Mexico and Colorado 








A tract ofJand situated on Mountain 
Point, Revillagigedo Channel, Alaska, 
has been trangferred to the Department 
of War and set aside as site for a radio 
statfon by an ®xecutive order (No. 5419) 
The right 


| 286 were affirmed. In the Court of Ap- 
| peals we have placed 56 cases on the 
| calendar, of which 40 have been affirmed. 

I doubt if any firm of private. lawyers 
‘can show a better percentage of results. 
We have réndered judgments and issued 
executions in 1,306 cases of employers 
operating without insurance. Of this 
| number, 271 have been examined in sup- 
| plementary proceedings and we have col- 


The rate is made@,up of} nance of a list of all employers, each of | lected in judgments and fines $170,696.89, 


whith moneys, except the fines, have gone 
to indigent workmen. 

|. We have conducted 829 prosecutions 
| for failure to insure and 9,058 prosecu- 
| tions for violation of the labor law, For 
| reasons well understood by you it is ex- 
| tremely difficult to get convictions where 
| the violations are merely technical, and, 
| in many cases the courts feel that justice 


| interest to you. Since the amendment of | will be served by finding the defendant 


guilty and suspending sentence. There 
were, however, 2,775 cases in which fines 
were imposed, amounting to $72,660. 


Hearing on Freight 
Tariffs Postponed 


Nebraska ‘Railway |\Commis-. 
sion to Consider Reduc- 
tions in Grain Rates 





State. of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 27. 


The request of the railroads to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for post- 
|ponement ‘of the effective date of the} 
|Commission’s order reducing freight 
rates on grain has caused the Nebraska 
Raflway Commission to postpone a hear- 
ing set for Aug. 28 for consideration of 
proposed reductions in intrastate rates. 

“In view of the fact that the carriers 
have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to postpone the effective date 
of their order and the impossibility of the 
carriers, as they allege, to present any) 
figures. in the hearing scheduled by the 
Nebraska Commission for Aug. 28, it is 
postponed,” announced Commissioner 
John H. Miller. 

A _ statement issued by the Chairman | 
of the State Commission, John E. Cur- 
tiss, follows, in part: 

“In the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission it is proposed that 
the rates on wheat, coarse grain and 
grain products will be the same. At the 
present time the coarse grain rates are 
approximately 90 per cent of the wheat 
rates, . 

“The order further provides tHat the 
rules of the carriers shall be amended 
so as to provide that there cannot be 
more than two stops in transit of grain. 
Any additional stops shall be paid forj 
by the transit station on the basis of 2 
cents per 100 pounds. At the present 
time, there is substantially no limit to 
the number of times a car of grain may 
|be stopped in transit. 

The reductions in the rates from Ne- 
braska stations to Kansas City are not 
as great as the rates to Omaha and 
|Chicago. There are substantial reduc- | 
|tions, however, to many stations. 

“The order of the Commission pro- 
|poses a material change in the rates be- | 
tween Nebraska stations as compared 
with Kansas stations to St. Louis. The 
order provides that the proportional 
rates from Kansas City to St. Louis on 
wheat and coarse grain will be 9 cents 
;per 100 pounds; from Omaha to St. 
Louis, 13 cents per 100 pounds. At the 
present time the rate on wheat is 13.5 
cents from both Omaha and Kansas City. 
|This change in the proportional rates | 
| will affect the rates from Nebraska sta- 
tions into the South and Southeast as 
}compared with the rates from Kansas 
| stations to the same destinations. 

| “It is expected that the hearing before 
the Nebraska Railway Commission will 
|present many other subjetts of interest 
contained in the report of the Interstate 
Commission.” 


Oklahoma Gas and Oil 
Leases Are to Be Sold’ 











| 


Government to Hold Auction 
'For 25 Acres in Pawnee County 


| The sale of oil and gas leases for about 


| convene in the auditorium of the Travel- | 


lat which time Roger B. 


| Insufance Agents; Thomas B. Donaldson, 


| Commissioners. 
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Insurance 


Workmen’s Compensation wy 1 


Plans Anointed 


For Connecticut 
‘Insurance Day’ 


National Convention of Com- 
missioners Will Be Welk 
comed to Meeting Ar- 
ranged as Model 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Aug. 27. 
The program of the Sixth Annual In- 
, surance Day Conference of Connecticut, 
|to be held in Hartford, Sept. 9, while the 
| National Convention of Insurance. Com- 
|missioners is in session, has been ar- 


| ranged so that State insurance commis- | 


| sioners and others present at the insur- | Federal Farm Boord, 


jance commissioners’ meeting may_ have | 
|an opportunity to attend a model insur- 
}ance-day meeting, the committee on ar- 
rangements for the National Convention 
_of Insurance Commissioners has just an- 
|nounced. The committee’s statement, 
| containing a summary of the program of 
the Insurance Day Conference, follows in 
| full text: : 

| The Sixth Annual, Insurance Day Con- | 
|ference of Connecticut, to be held on | 
Sept. 9 while the National Convention of | 
|Insurance Commissioners is also in ses-| 
|sion in Hartford, includes a wide variety | 


|of subjects of interest to agents of life | 
| insurance companies, fire, casualty and 
|surety companies. The program of the | 
| conference has been arranged so that the | 
delegates and visitors to the National! 
| Convention of Insurance Commissioners | 
will have an opportunity to attend a 
model insurance-day meeting. There! 
| will be in attendance over 1,000 repre- | 
| sentatives of the executive and adminis- 
|trative staffs of the Connecticut insur- 
ance companies, embracing the life, cas- 
ualty and surety and fire fields, company 
agents and field men, together with a 
general attendance on the part of the 
public. 
“Present-day Trends,” Topic 


The Insurance Day Conference will | 





ers Insurance Company at 10230 o’clock 
on Tuesday, Sept. 9, and after a recep-| 
tion for the guests will be called to order | 
at 11 o’clock by James L. Case of Nor- 
wich, general chairman. Three of the 
speakers at the forenoon session will be 
James P. Wyper, president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; 
James A. Beha, general manager of the | 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, and John M. Laird, vice! 
president Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Co. The general subject of the 
three talks will be “Present-Day Trends,” | 
with Mr) Wyper discussing the topic from | 
the standpoint of the fire insurance busi- 
ness, Mr. Beha from the angle of casu- | 
alty insurance and Mr. Laird from the 
standpoint of the life insurance business. | 

Following a discussion period which | 
will allow agents attending the confer- 
ence to express their remgrks on the} 
talks previously made, there will be 
three addresses on the general subject of 
“Meeting the Issue.” Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary and general counsel, National! 
Association of Insurance Agents, will be 
the first speaker, and will have “The 
Agents” as his particular subject under 
the general topic. The speaker from the 
standpoint of the companies is yet to be| 
announced, while William H. Fortune, 
vice president of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, will discuss’ the general 
subject from the viewpoint of the public. 


Speakers at Luncheon 


A luncheon is to be served in the ball- | 
room of the Hartford Club, and the com- 
mittee in charge of the Insurance-Day 
Conference has extended an invitation to 
the delegates and guests of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
In the afternoon at 3 o’clock a meeting of 
the fire, casualty and surety agents will 
be held in the auditorium of The Travel-{ 
ers, in charge of Frank W. Brodie, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Association of 
Insurance Agents, and at the same time 
a meeting of the life insurance agents 
will be held in the auditorium ef the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Hull,¢ general | 
counsel of the National Association of | 
Life Underwriters, will make an address. | 
Among other speakers at the two ses-/| 
sions of agents will be Clyde B. Smith, 
president of the National Association of 


former insurance commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, and Fred Burns, president of 
the Excelsior Insurance Comapny, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. The sessions of the agents 


States Must Provide Relief, — R 
Drought Committee Asserts Termed Better at 


Furnished by 


the whole program wifl be available to 
those who need credit and those who will 
have to extend it. His suggestion was 
| endorsed by the chairman, Mr. Robinson. 
| Mr. Robinson, and Mr, Traylor, also 
|a member of the subcommittee, who 
!drafted_the report which was unani- 
/mously adopted by the entire committee 
of Mankers, agreed that business recov- 
‘ery will not be materially retarded by 





the drought. Mr. Robinson endorsed an | 


oral statement made earlier in the day 
by’ Alexander Legge, Chairman of the 
that the effects of 


the drought on farm income for 1930 


|had been exaggerated. He discounted the 


statement which has been made that this 
year’s crops would bring in $1,000,000 
iess because of the drought, and agreed 
with Mr. Legge’s statement that the to- 
tal amount returned to agriculture this 
year would not be! less because of the 
drought, because where the crops were 
not affected, prices will be higher. Farm- 
ers in some States may even be bene- 
fited by the drought elsewhere. 
he statement submitted by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
referred to a balance of approximately 
$800,000 in an appropriation made by 
Congress last Winter for seed and ‘ferti- 
lizer loans in storm and drought dis- 
tricts of certain States. The loans were 
limited by Congress tg 1930 crops, how- 
ever. The statement summarized other 
services of the Department available, 
such as the work of the Extension Divi- 
sion, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and the Market News Service. 
The Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills reported “no funds in th 
Treasury available for the purpose in 
question.” * . 


Reserve Banks Plan 
Policy of Leniency 


The Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board stated that he believed he could 
speak for the banks in saying that 
“leniency will be followed by all of the 
reserve banks toward member banks 
that are in the affected districts.” He 
added, however, that the reserve banks 
are “in the same elass as other Govern- 
ment agencies and are not in position 
knowingly to make poor loans under 
any conditions.” 

The Vice Chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, James C. Stone, outlined 
the purposes for which money could be 
advanced by that organization, ana 
stated: “The Farm Board will do every- 


‘thing it can under the law to help in 


this drought situation; but the agricul- 
tural marketing act is not an emergency 
act, but a marketing act, and we be- 
lieve that we can render real service 
through cooperative marketing associa- 
tions operating in the stricken sections. 

The Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, Paul Bestor, summarized the 
credit facilities of the Fedgral interme- 


diate credit banks, and explained how| 


agricultural credit corporations may be 
organized. 

That section of the report formulated 
by the banker subcommittee consisting 
of Melvin A. Traylor, of Illinois, Nich- 
olas Dosker, of Kentutky, and Morton 
Prentis, of Maryland, is set out belew. 
It was unanimously adopted by the full 
committee. (The statements contrib- 
uted by Federal officials, which were in- 
corporated in the report which is to be 
submitted to President Hoover will be 
carried in full text in the issue of Aug. 
29.) The section prepared by the bank- 
rs follows in full text: : 

As private citizens, we wish to ex- 
press our commendation of the sympa- 
thetic understanding of our public offi- 
cials of the situation that exists and to 
assure them on behalf of the citizenship 
of our respective States, that their evi- 
dent desire to assist in the solution of 
the intricate problem,of relief for those 
in distress is genuin appreciated. 

Based upon the foregoing clear cut 
statement of facts, it ts obvious that 
while Congress has made no appropria- 
tion or other provision which permits 
the use of’ public funds in the present 
emergency éxcepts as specifically out- 
lined in the statements quoted; yet, it is 
obvious that Congress in creating the 
existing farm and agricultural loan 
agencies wisely provided that they should 
be conducted along well-recognized and 
sound financial and economic iines and 
that it was not contemplated that their 


will be open to the delegates and guests ‘funds should or would be used in unusual 


of the National Convention of Insurance 


The annual banquet of the Insurance- | 
Day Conference will beheld at 7 6’clock 
in the ballroom of the Hartford Club, 
with Mr. Case presiding. The speakers 
at the banquet will include Col. Howard 
P. Dunham, insurance commissioner of 
Connecticut; Judge Chester B. Jordan, of 
Keene, N._H.; and Strickland Gillilan, 
lecturer and humorist. 

Members of Committee | 


Members of the committee in charge 
f arrangenients for the Connecticut In- 
surance-Day Corference, in addition to 
James L. Case, of Norwich, chairman, 
are: Vice chairman, Donald G. North, ef 
New Haven, and George L., Hunt, of 
Hartford; secretary-treasurer, Thomas D. 
Faulkner of Hartford; representing casu- 
alty companies, James D,. Kearney, Wil- 
liam L. Mooney and H. Pierson Ham- 
mond, all of Hartford; representing. fire 


emergencies such as the present, except 


|to the extent that they could be so used, 
‘that is, upon a sound credit basis. 


In: view of these cireumstances, we 
think it well at this pdint to summarize 
our impression of the facts developed at 
this afternoon’s meeting: - 

We view it as unfortunate that the 
impression has gone abroad that there 
are Federal funds available .on other 
than a sound credit basis. 

We understand it to be the unanimous 
agreement that conditions vary in the 
respective States affected: by the drought, 
both as to areas involved and the type 
of agricultural activity epreeee in the 
various communities; that no general 
rule would be applicable to the respective 
communities. It is also clear that in 
many gases those most seriously afflicted 





Statement Prepared by Banker Members Adopted at Con-| 
ference With Secretary Hyde; Credit, Must Be 
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Radio Reception - 


High Elevations 


‘Member. of -Commission, 
| After Colorado Inspection, 
Also Says Fewer Stations 
Would Be Improvement — 





Local Bankers 


| 
{ 
|porations should utilize their full avail- 
jable lines of rediscount with the inter- 
| mediate cerdit banks. If necessary, capi-| 
|tal struetures of such existing corpora-| 
|tions should be increased in order to 
'make available larger lines of rediscount| 
with the intermediate credit bank. 








Radio reception can be improved, but 
not materially until the number ‘of sta- 


tions operating simultaneously are re- 
Fourth, where no agricultural credit e . . 


corporations exist and where other. credit | duced x43 until stations can be, synchro- 
| facilities are not available, we urge upon| nized, according to a statement from 
bankers, business men and farmers, that, Commissioner Lafount, of the Federal 
they proceed at once to the formation of | Radio Commission, Aug. 27. 

| acid credit corporations. Following his return from checking 


Such | 

corporations should be capitalized upon} , Sone 

|as broad ne Seve as practicable, and cov- a aa ae = 
\tract and hold good management, ‘Such| Proved with increasing altitude, but that 
| corporations will prove to be valuable to| ae in the — ———_ 
|the counties in which they, are located,| ™°S al the ae case “ge ee 
|not only as an emergency matter, but as| “muously enjoyed, although announce- 
permanent institutions in aid of agrictl-| acti or call letters were heard dis- 
eile such corporations can‘net and At all elevations, he said, from four 
‘ought not to make unsound loans vet | to nine programs could be heard and en- 
‘they can perform a great service in aid|Joved, and said he is pleased to learn 
lof farmers, and bankers in affording | that ae wb sade wa cee 
long-term loans, and in expanding. the | 8" sation tin ae the The full te a 
finanacial resources of the eommunities| 7° OU 2. Seu ae 


they serve: Through liberal use of the,? statement from the Radio Commissio 
| intermediate credit system, this Federal | regarding Mr. LaFount’s trip follows: 
Altitude Aids Reception 


jagency can be of great assjstance in| 

| furnishing the cash under the terms of | Commissioner Lafount today told of 
$ experiences in checking radio recep- 

on in southern Colorado, while on a 


|the law to the- local agricultural credit | }j 
|corporations and through them to the) ¢j 
‘recent trip in the West. 
From cities located in beautiful and 


| farmers. 
|Groups Advised to Use , 
P | fruitive valleys, he ascended to resorts, 
|sheep camps, and on up to the ranger 


| Aid of Farm Board 


| Fifth, existing cooperative marketing | stations on the mountain peaks. 
associations should avail themselves of| He said it was interesting to note that 
|the liberal financial assistance which is ;reception improved with increasing alti- 
|offered by the Federal ,-Farm Board. ; tude, and at an elevation of 11,200 feet 
This can undoubtedly be most easily fa- Programs from 32 stations were heard 
cilitated through increased membership during daylight hours. Due to static, 
of the local agency and by the creation | however, most of the programs could 
lof new agencies wheré none now exists ee ener ae Lege 
| ot | nou s of call letters.were hear 
a ue eat thats suggestions | distinctly. ; 
do not offer that full measure of relief,| At all elevations from four to nine pro- 
which, unfortunately seems to be antici- | 8™ams could be heard and enjoyed. The 
ted in many quarters nor perhaps will | "@ngers, sheep herders, and ranchers 
2 ha program fully meet the emer- | Were receiving weather reports and fore- 
Saey that exists. We feel, neverthe- | Casts, besides important news items and 
less, that it covers the avenues of as-|0ften heard talks from Washington by 
| sistance now legally available and that | Senators, Congressmen, and Government 
State, no community or individual | officials. An especially’ built portable re- 
| noel insist on or expect aid from the | ceiver was used for this checking. 
private banker or governmental agency, Pleased With Allocation 
| State or Federal, except upon terms and! wy. Lafount said one sheepherder told 
pone ber yee Pc aa eee. him: “I try to talk to my dogs, horses, 
ing laws and so siness tices. | ae y 
“ signed) Melvin A. Traylor, Morton Fi ee ae ere ee eae 
M. Prentis, Nicholas H. Dosker. h | air.” Continuing, Mr. Lafount. added: 
Unanimously adgpted Aug. 27 by t € “One evening after dark I saw a sheep 
full Committee at the meeting in the | wagon and concluded te stop and inber- 
og = = a * ———, view the occupant. I found the herder 
[ene panxer memyers © lying on a cot near the wagon listening 
Drought Relief Committee are: ‘ | to a radio program a high class music. 
Henry M. Robinson, Chairman, chair-| The herder remarked: ‘I am supremely 
man of board, First National Bank, Los | happy; the clear sky, bright stars and 
Angeles, Calif. : ; | the outline of these mountains form a 
Maar pte Resin, president, | perfect setting for the beautiful music 
| Tennessee Valley Bank. ‘ ; 1 am listening to.’” e 
Arkansas—J. H. Stanley, president,) Commissioner Lafount believes radio 
State Bankers Association. | programs are doing much to educate 
Indiana—Elmer Stout, president, In-| listeners as well as entertain them. He 
diana State Bankers Association. | said: “Reception is good, and I am well 
Illinois—Melvin A. Traylor, president,| pleased with the allocation. It can be 
First National Bank, Chicago. | improved but not materially until we ref 
Kansas—Myron A. Limbocker, presi-|duce the number of stations operatin 
dent, Kansas Bankers Association, Em- ees: or until stations can be 
oria. synchronized. 
m Kentucky—Nicholas Desker, vice pres- 
lident, Louisville Trust Co., Louisville. 
Louisiana—Dr. W. D. Haas, Alexan- 
| dria. » 
Maryland—Morton Prentis, president, | 
First National Bank, Baltimore; Charles 
E. Rieman, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, Baltimore branch; High S. 
Mackey, manager, International Credit 
Bank. 
Mississippi—M. J. Bouldin, Clarksdale. 
Missouri—Arnold G. Stifel, St. Louis. 
Ohio—Edward A. Seiter, ———. 
Ohio Bankers Associatiog, Columbus; | , 2 , 
Murray D. Lincoln, Gabe, Ohio Farm | in the port of New York from Poland. I 
Bureau and general manager Ohio Farm|@™ informed that it is the first ship 
| Bureau Corporation, Columbus. | flying the Polish flag to engage in mer- 
Tennessee—James H. Rader, president, chant marine service between Poland and 
ye ee i * {the United States: ~ On behalf of the 
Citizens Savings Bank, Greeneville. |United States D C 
Texas—F. H. Fuqua, Amarillo. BP biiehy e ates Department of Commerce 
Virginia Frederick W Scott \I wish to congratulate Poland upon the 


West Virginia—F. D. Drumheller. vice | inauguration of this service, and upon 


‘ . 7 |the extraordinary development of the 
—. Kanawha ‘ Valley Bank, | port of Gdynia, and to offer you the 
ar . 


E es |hospitality of the various harbors of the 
Others who assisted in the conference | {jnited States. It has been a pleasure 
were:*Paul Bestor, Federal Farm Loan |to receive Director Nosowicz, who ar- 
|Bureau; Albert C.~ Williams, Federal! rived on the S. S. “Polonia” and who has 
| Farm Loan Bureau; James C. Stone, Fed- | called to pay his respects, and to whom 
eral Farm Boavd; Ogden Mills, Under-|I have conveyed a sincere’ wish for the 
secretary of the,Treasury; Roy Young,|/complete and continued success’ of the 
Federal Reserve Boar new service. 


Decisions on 
Radio 
Applications 


| Applications for broadcast and wire- 
|less permits granted and denied by the| 
| Federal Radio Commission have just been | 


‘Congratulations Telephoned 
To Poland on Ship Service 


[Continued from Page 13° 

wf industry and commerce of Poland and 
received in reply the minister’s expres- 
sion of. appreciation and hope that the 
shipping service will foster increased 
trade between the countries. 
| Mr. Young’s remarks follow in full 
text: 

Yesterday the S. S. “Polonia” arrived 














mit on 1,420 ke. 100 w., d®iding time 
| with WHFC ard WERS, 
| KFPW, John Brown Schools, Fort Smith, 

Arkansas, granted license to cover construe- 
tion permit on 1,340 ke., 50 w., daytime. » 

WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Inc., ‘Righ- 
land Park, Mich., granted license to cover 
|; construction permit on 1,370 ke., 50 w., 
dividing time with WIBM. 

WOMT, Francis M. Kadow, Manitowoe, 
Wis., granted license on 1,210 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time. 

KXO, E. R. Irey and F. M. Bowles, El 









announced as follows: a oe Contes, Cant. granted modification of e 
x ‘ igense to change frequency from 1,200 to 
Applications Granted: 1,500 ke. ; 


a 
WKBH, Jos. Callaway, Callaway Music) “wypj, stuart Broadcasting Corp., Knox- 


| 25 acres of land in the bed of the Cimar- , 
|companies, James Wyper, Hartford, Vic- 


are without the usual and customary as-| Company, LaCrosse, Wis, granted consent |vijje, Tenn., granted construction permit 
sets upon which credit may be extended.|to voluntary assignment of -ligense to}%, install new equipment, maximum power 

Generally speaking, it is thought the | WKBH, Inc. ‘ : ‘ 150.w., and increase power from 50 .to 
existing banking institutions in_ the KFHA, Western State Collegé of Colo- | 100 w. 


| Lighthouse Service of the Department) public at the Department of the Interior 


to construct such aids of navigation as|ron River, Pawnee County, Okla., has 
are necessary on the shoreward portion| been authorized by the Secretary of the 
of the reservation is reserved to the|Interior, according to a statement made 


of Commerce. Other executive orders 
made public at the White House Aug.| 
27 follow: : 

No. 54238. An order revoking the 


executive order (No. 4100) of Nov. 7, 
1924, and ordering that certain public 
lands in New Mexico be opened under 
the homestead of desert-land laws. 
No. 5422. An order revoking execu- 
tive order (No. 3626) of Jan. 25, 1922, 
and ordering that certain publie lands 


;in Colorado be opened under the home- 


stead or desert-land laws. 





salt pork, dried green peas, and canned 
haddock has been studied. 

The results show that lard and salt 
pork are poor sources of the blacktongue 
preventive. Canned haddock contains the 
blacktongue preventive factor and, when 
used in relatively large proportion, the 
clinical manifestations of blacktongue are 
preventes. Dried green peas contain the 

lacktongue preventive but in relatively 
small amount. Fifty per cent or more 
of the test animals on the lard, salt pork, 
and haddock diets showed post-mortem 
qeecaties of fatty degeneration of the 
iver. ‘ 


| Aug. 27. 

The sucessful bidder will have to drill 
immediately an offset well to protect the 
Government’s ‘interests, for oil has been 
discovered on adjacent lands, it. was 
stated. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The Secretafy of the Interior has au- 
thorized the sale of oil and gas leases 
on two units involving 13.40 acres and 
12.05 aeres, respectively, in the bed of 
{Cimarron River in Pawnee County, Okla. 


tor Roth, lew Haven, and Walter F. | 
Lester, New London; representing life | 
companies, M!C. Terrill, John M. Laird, 
and William Dallas. all of Hartford; 
representing Connecticut Field Day, J. 
Guy Richardson, Gordon L. Brown and 
Oscar Holland, all of Hartford; repre- 
senting Conngcticut Life Underwriters’ 
Association, Orin Spenter and Theodore 
Phillips — of Bridgeport; + representing 
Connecticut ~ Association of  Insugance 
Agents, Frank Brodie. Waterbury, ‘Fred | 
|H. Williams, Hartford, and Charlotte | 
| Rice, New Haven; representing the Con- 








Oil has been discovered in wells in ad- 
| joining lands and the successful bidder 
will be required to commence immedi- 
ately the drilling of an offset well to 
protect the Government’s interests. 

The sale will be conducted by a rep- 
resentative of the Geological Survey in 
his office, 411 Wright Building, Tulsa, 
Okla., on Sept. 10, 1930. 

The units will be offered separately 
for bidding amd also collectiyely, and the 
| bidder of the highest bonus will be re- 
| quired to deposit one-fifth of his bid 
on the day of the sale, the remainder to 
be paid when the lease is executed by 
him, together with rental at.the rate of 
«$1.00 per acre per year, 





|necticut Chamber of Commerce, Execu- 
tive Vice President Harry E. ene | 
representing the Hartford Chamber of | 
Commerce, Executive Vice President 
Charles B. Whittels. . ; 





Czechoslovakia’ Buys Radios | 


With 282,000 radio sets already in| 
/Operation in the country a developing 
market for American radio manufac- 
jturers is seen in Czechoslovakia, As of | 
|March, 1930, erystal sets were 60 per) 
|cent of the number and 40. per cent were | 


ltube sets. 





current and the rest on batteries. (Unite 
States Department of Commerce.) 


. ' 


States represented are in ample funds to 
take care of all legitimate and solvent 
credit requirements. It appears further 
that in those cases where rains have 
fallen within the past twe weeks ma- 
terial improvement has ‘occurred and _ it 
is felt that with reasonably seasonable 
conditions from now until frost much 
further improvement will take place. 


Each State Must Assume 
Main Responsibility 

In view of all these facts it” seems to 
your subcommittee that each State must 


assume the main responsibility for the} 


solution of the difficulties and problems 
growing out of the drdught therein, re- 
lief from which may be had along the 
following lines: ; 
First, it is clear to us that the primary 
duty in thespremises rests upon the local 
banker. He is most familiar with the 
conditions in his community and the espe- 
cial problems of his customer. He should 
utilize first of all his credit with his cor- 
respondent bank. \ 
Second, he should offer for rediscount 
such eligible paper/a3 he may. have or 


Of the datter about 10 per) can make tothe Federal reserve bank or 
cent were operated on domestic (Erie the inte: 


nediate credit bank operating in 
his territory. g . 


rado, Gunnison, Colo., granted consent to 
voluntary assignment of license té Waldo 
|L, Hawkins and Dr. A. R., Craig, doing 
business as th® Hawkins-@raig Syndicate. 

KGFL, W. E. Whitmege, Raton; N. Mex., 
| granted construction pePmit to move trans- 
mitter. afd studio from 3rd and Park 
Streets to 115 North 2nd,Street, Raton, 
N. Mex. 

WEBQ, First Trust & Savings Bank of 
Harrisburg, Ill., granted construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment. 
| WEHC, Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
| Va., granted construction nermit to change 
equipment, installing one 250-w. tube, high- 
| level modulator. ’ 

“WHBL, Press Publishing Co., Sheboygan, 
| Wis., granted construction permit to in- 
stall new transmitter with 500 w. maxi- 
|} mum power, the same as licensed power. 

WEW, The St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo., granted construction permit to make 
changes in present apparatus, installing a 
buffer stage and additional R.°F. amplifier. 

WBZ, Westinghouse Eleetric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Boston, Mass., granted modi- 
\fication of construction permit extending 
| completion date to Dec. 31, 1930, with loca- 





‘tion of transmitter at Millis Township. 


WJSV, The Independent Publishing Co., 
| Alexandria, Va., granted modification of 


WJBW, Charles C. Carlson, New Orleans, 
La., granted construction permit to change 
equipthhent and increase power to 100 w, 
night and day. 


KMLB, 4, C. Liner, Monroe, La., granted 
authority to operate unlimited hours for 


period of two weeks from Aug. 26, on ex- 
| perimental basis. ms 
Rose City Amateur Radio Club, H. K. 


Lawson, Portland, Oreg., granted authore 
ity’ to have transmitf€r on board an air- 
plane of Rankin Air School at Portland, 
Oreg., to operate on 8,650 ke., 10 w., A3 
emission, for period of 10 days. 

W38XAK, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
portable, Bound Brook, N, J., granted ree 
newal of license, 2,100 to 2,200 ke., 6 kw., 
subject to all rules and regulations re- 
garding television stations. 

KGUG, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Big 
Springs, Tex., granted construction permit, 
3,483, 5,600 ke., Brown Chain, 250 w.; 278 
ke,, 15 w. 

W9KO, Mokrum Kleineschmidt Corp., 
Chicago, Ill, granted construction permit, 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,796, 6,425, 8,650 ke., 
750 w., subject to all conditions governing 
experimental stations. 

American Telephone & Telégraph Co., 
Lawrenceville, N. J., granted dification 
of license to use additional, tramsmissio 


| with same power and frequency as exis 


|eonstruction permit extending “completion 


te to Dec. 10, 1930, 


| 
Gate KBI, Pred L. Schoenwolf,’ Chicago, Iil., 


} 


ing license, 10,550, 16,270, 21,420 ke., 20 kw, 
Globe Wireless, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif., 
granted modification of license extending ay 


Third, existing agricultural credit cor-| granted license to cover construction per- |.completion date to Dec. 21, 1930. 


‘ 
; 
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From West Coast 
To East.Declines | 


Decrease of 60,000 Tons) 
Shown in Annual Report 
Made Public by Shipping 
Board 


Lumber shipments from the Pacific 


coast to Atlantic coast ports, including 
the Gulf district, decreased by approxi- 
mately 60,000 tons during the calendar 
year 1929 as compared with 1928, ac-| 
cording to the annual report for 1929} 
just made available by the Bureau of) 
Research of the Shipping Board. 

This was caused, the figures show, by | 
a notable deerease in the s*ipments to| 
the, north Atlantic district, since ship-| 
ments to the south Atlantic amd Gulf) 
districts represented an increase in 1929] 
over 1928. : 

The total tons of lumber shipped from | 
the west to east coast ports, according | 
to the figures, amounted to 2,250,656, | 
seven-eighths docking in north Atlantic 
ports. Of the renmainder, about 14 per| 
cent went to south Atlantic ports, Gulf | 
ports taking the rest, the Bureau's) 
figures show. ‘ 

Shipments of lumber from the West| 
coast to Gulf ports during 1929 showed | 

mn increase of about 30,000 stons over | 
hose of 1928, while a slight increase | 
was noted in the amount of lumber| 
docking at south Atlantic ports from the | 
west coast. 

The New York port led during 1929 in 
the amount of west coast lumber enter- 
ing, 1,030,531 tons of that commodity 
being shipped there from the Pacific 
coast, according to the annual report. 
Shipments to this port, however, showed 
a decrease of nearly 300,000 tons as com- 
pared to 1928 figures. Nearly all the 
other ports in the north Atlantic section 
showed increases over 1928 and two 
ports, Portsmouth, N. H., and Bridge- 
port, Conn., received small shipments in | 
1929 but none in 1928. 
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AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DatLy 


Railroads , : 
Lumber Shipped ‘Kansas City Southern Requests Soo Line Granted 


YRailroad is planning to disrupt “long]of railroads assigned to the Missouri 
trade and *com-| Pacific System a number of railroads, 
| merce” over the lines of the Kansas City| which connect wth the Kansas City| 
connection with|Southern and interchange a substantial | 


Aviation 


Rehearing of Merger Proposal | 





Application to I. C. C. Alleges Missouri Pacific Plans to 
Disrupt Long-existing Channels of Trade 
. Over Its Lines | 


S 





Charging that the Missouri Pacific}Commission’s pldn for the consolidation 


existing channels of 


‘Issuance of $4,106,000 Se- 


\ 


Permit for New | 


- Mortgage Bonds 


} 


| 


ries Is ‘Authorized by In- 
terstate Commerce Com-) 


\. 





Southern Railway in : 1 
lines’ included in the proposed Missouri| amount of traffic with its lines, “a very 
Pacific Unification, the Kansas City road | substantial portion of which traffic could 
on Aug. 27 petitioned \ 
Commerce Commission to reconsider the |tervener&through the closing of existing 


Missouri Pacific’s merger plan and grant ‘routes if such railroads are acquired by | 
herein (Finance Docket | applicant and no condition is attached | 
;preserving the maintenance of existing) 


a reargument t 
No. 7470). 
The unification plan_of the Missouri | routes.” 

Pacific contemplated acquisition of con- The conclusion of the Kansa’ Oity 
trol by lease of more than 20 carriers, | southern’s petition fojlows in ‘full text: 
already controlled by it through stock | Se ta Ve seamed @ 
ownership, including the International | 
Great Northern, Gulf Coast Lines and 
the Natchez & Southern Railroads. A 
= re — 2 aga rome 2 “ap. {Tailways into such systems “¢ompetition 
eo eee en, on wr P-\ shall be preserved as fully as possible,” 
provel, but the Sasi varder was withheld and that “the existing routes and chan- 
pending _ negotiations looking to rand {nels of trade shall be maintained ” The 
acquisition of a number of short lines | ‘ : 


by the Missouri Pacific, as ordered by the |process of consolidation of railroads is 
Commission. The Kansas City South- |!" its infancy, particularly in the south- 
én was one of the interveners authorized | Western region. The majority of the 
to take part in the proceedings. {southwestern region, excluding appli- 

‘eant’s lines, have made little progress 
toward unification of their lines, whereas 
|applicant, on the other hand, has com- 
pleted mergers or affiliations looking to- 
ward final consolidation of a vast system 
Kansas, City Southern declared that the|of railroads, and has thus. greatly 
Missouri Pacific and its subsidiaries have |strengthened its system and the systems 
made further attempts to close through|of its so-called subsidiary lines. With 
routes and channels of trade and com-|the exception of the acquisition of cer- 
merce, long maintained in connection|tain short lifes and fhe actual consoli- 


|be consolidated into a lit®ited number of 
systems, but that in the division of such 


Assignment of Roads 
In Merger Plan 


In asking rehearing of the case, The 


jwith the Kansas City Southern’s lines,|dation of the corporations involved, the 
| which involve a substantial movement! present application is the Missouri Pa-| 


of traffic. The petition pointed out that cific’s last step toward final consolidation. 
since the hearing on the unification 8P-| This i8 confirmed, in effect, by the ma- 
plication, the Missouri Pacific, through) jority of the Commission at sheets 30-31 
its ‘subsidiary, the Beaumont, Sour|o¢ the report herein as follows: 


Lake & Western Railay, has applied | The plan proposed would practically, 


tame gn dee irae doth‘ of n ehect: secomplian much that would Be 
t i c Jo, | 2ccomplisne y a complete consolida- 
Beaumont, Tex. (Finance Docket No.! 


8069). As this territory now is served |tion of the properties of the respective 


the Interstate | and probatly would be diverted from in-| 


] Congress that the | 
|railway properties of the United States | 


‘ mission 





| The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to! 
issue $4,106,000 of first refunding mort- 
gage bonds, sefies B, it was announced 
Aug. 27, by report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 7926. 

The bonds will be used to reimburse 
the carrier’s treasury for capital expendi- 
tures. They will be sold at not less than) 
96%2 per cent of par and accrued in- 
iterest. The full text of tne Commis- 
| sion’s report follows: 
| By our order of Dec. 17, 1929, in Bonds 
of Wiscensin Central‘Ry. Co., 158 I. C. C. 
457, the Minneafolis, St. Paul & Sault 
| Ste. Marie Railway Company, therein 
and hereinafter called the Soo Line, was 
authorized inter alia to issue $12,106,000 
|of first refunding mortgage bonds, series 


|B, $8,000,000 thereof to be sold for cash| 


'and the remaining $4,106,000, being 
|nominally issued in respect of capital 
|expenditures theretofore made, to 
|held until our further order. A de- 
|tailed description of the bonds ig in- 
{cluded in the report filed with and made 
a part of that order. 


‘ 
| 


| Aug. 2, 1930, the Soo Line represents that 
|a deficit in net income fox the six months 
|ended June_30, 1930, and a decrease in 


reimbursement of its treasury for the 
expenditures represented by the bonds, 
in order that working capital may be re- 


' stored and provision made for the pay- 


;ment of taxes, interest’ and equipment | 


-trust maturities to become payable on or 
| before Jgn. 1, 1931. 
{ It proposes to sell the $4,106,000 of 


| bonds now held in its treasury, with in- | 


|was sighted (only five minutes later) | 


{{which would di 


be | 


By a supplemental applitation filed on} 


its cash reseuyces make necessary the | 


companies into one system for owner-|terest thereon guaranteed by indorse- 









In the south Atlantic district, accord: | only by the Kansas City Southern and | 


ing to the report, in 1929 the Charles-|the Southern Pacific, it was contended 
ton, S. C., port showed an increase of| that the Missouri Pacific would be en- 
about 2,000 tons of lumber received | abled, if the application were granted, 
from west coast ports, while the other|“to divert a vast amount of additional 
two receiving ports in this district suf-| traffic from the Jines of these interveners 
fered losses, the total for the wistrict|through solicitation and through the 
differing but little from that of the pre-/ closing of existing routes.” 

vious year. The petition also pointed out that the 








The New Orleans, La., and + Eg 
Tex., ports were responsible for the in-| 
crease of lumber docked S os Se | Plains States Drought 
ports, their gain being about 20, and | s 
10,000 tons respectively. Broken by Showers 
Nearly 80 per cent of the total ship- 
ments of lumber from the west coast ‘in . (Continued from Page 5.] 
1929 originated from the State of = threshing. in some sections, and in those 
ington, + a eae = localities en plowing conditigns ~ 
er cent coming from ‘ ak a , corn out of dsn- 
Cunleder from California. Grays Har- | oe doom ede be late ‘corn will be 
bor, Wash., was the leading lumber ship-| cyt fgr fodder, as crop will not mature. 
ping port. . li Pasture conditions improved in some sec- 
t San egg a wee ie Jee er Mone, but rain is badly needed over most 
ornia port, Portland led i r ; of State. 
besides Grays Harbor, the leading lumber Montana.—Helena: Warm, windy week, 
shipping ports to the east were sangre | with scattered showers beneficial locally. 
in the Columbia River section an ver-| Trrigated crops’fair to.good generally. 
ett in the Puget Sound section. Pastures, ranges, meadows and .stock- 
= a ey Water conditions ome nae 
Cutting grains about -done; threshing 
Need of Airplane Mai continues. Third crop of alfalfa grow- 
i ing nicely locally. Corn, gardens and 
a Al k l D ubt d potatoes poor in north-central and north- 
0 as a S 0 e | wept, but corn mostly good in southeast. 
- | Livestock fair to good. 
| 
! ' 
Post Office Department 
Holds Volume Would Not 
Prove Sufficient 


sh@wers, but generally drying and favor- 
, able for wheat, oats and barley in shock, 
|much of ‘which had to be moved as 
|sprouting. Rapid pregress in haying, 
{although some postpdned as wild hay 
making renewed growth. Range im- 
, | proved, but rather sucecnlent. Corn im- 
Establishment of an air mail route be-| proved and past roasting-ear stage. Su- 
tween the United States and Alaska is|gar beets and beans improved. Soil mois- 
not warranted, in the opinion of th2/ture excellent, except in extreme north- 
Post Office aperinent, eaten stated| past. 
orally Aug. 27 by the Superintendent) .—Denver: Threshing Winter 
orn, nen of Air Mail Service, I er pce Some Tell’ slowtan 
Pee eee owen. . | started in east. Rains improved ranges, 
“The Department has¥received numer-i hay and ajfalfa; third alfalfa ready for 
ous letters advocating installation of such | cutting in anct. Seaer bests doing well 
a route,” Mr. Wadsworth said, “but, in in Poa tae . , ; 
“1s east; high temperatures detrimental 
all @robability, there would not be enough | in ‘Gest, but beneficidl for beans aad t0- 


air mail traffic between the United ‘ a , 
States and Alaska to support and main-| ee. Livesteek and ranges good to 


tain the route.” : ; 
The Air Mail Service does not trans-|. New Mexico.—Santa Fe: Pastures and 
port all classes of mail, Mr. Wadsworth | ranges mostly good to excellent, although 
explained, and while there might be a deteriorating in some eastern districts. 
considerable volume of mail exchanged|Stock generally doing well. Harvest of 
between the two places, it is estimated | Spring wheat and oats continues in 
that only about 4 per cent of the total) noxth; also some early corn and beans in 
amount could be dispatched by air under | central. Main crop of corn, beans and 
present regulations. \ F + sorghums progressing favorably. 
“If the route were established, it is} Arizona—Phoenix: Hot days, but cool 
probable that planes| would be able in| ights; light to moderate rains in youn- 
fly from Seattle, Wash., to Alaska in Gees. Water, stock and range good in 
about 24 hours,” he pointed out “At/ ail sections and excellent in central and 
present, about four days is required to} east; slight deteriorationgowing to heat, 
cover the distance.” : _ ._ |in extreme southeast. Weather favorable 
ars of the plan claim-that it is| for all crops. Picking volunteer cotton 
entirely practicable to fly from Seattle to! in Salt River section. ’ 
Alaska in all seasons of the year, it was Utsh—Selt Leake City: Abnormally 


stated. ; warm week, Re light, local showers. 





Should the route be installed, more Beneficial wea\her for ranges, pastures, 


separate the | peets, potatoes And alfalfa. Second hay- 
jing well along. Grain harvest and 
threshing at. height. Some early-sown 
grain coming up locally. Livestock doing 

| well, j 
Nevada.—Reno: Normal temperatures; 


than 6,000 miles would 
northermost and southermost points o 
service on United States air mai 
routes. 


Schedules on Livestock 
| considerable wind movement. Favorable 


© In West Are Suspended 
|for’ farm work. 


By an order entered, Aug 25 in In- as 
vestigation,and Suspension Docket No. good to exce lent. 
8505, the Interstate Commerce Commis- | Idaho.—Boise: Seasonable tempera- 
sion suspended from Aug. 27, 1930, unt tures; abundant sunshine. Conditions 
Mar. 27, 1931, the operation of certain! generally favorable for maturing crops 
schedules proposing changes in rules go- | and seasonal farm work. Supply. of irri- 
erning the unloading, reloading, feeding| gation water diminishing, but sufficient 
and watering of livestock between points | to finish season in most localities. Range 
in western States and the primary mar-| feed dry, but ample, and stock doing well. 
kets, which would result principally in| _Washington.—Seattle: Showers in east 
increases. | of little consequence and harvesting pro- 
gressed rapidly; completed or nearin 
|completion, except in later districts; 
| grain being hauled. Stock doing well on 
stubble in east. Moderate temperatures 
\favored farm work and crops. Cooler 
|nights coloring apples. : . 

Des Moines, Aug. 27. | Oregon.—Portland: Temperatures mod- 

A petition for rehearing and modifica- | erate; scattered showers, heavy ig moun- 
tion of the class freight rates in Zone 1'| tains, beneficial ‘to Summer ranges, but 
will be filed with the Interstate Com- | interrupted wheat. harvest. Harvesting 
merce Commission in behalf of the Board | finished in warmer sections, but continues 
of Railroad Commissioners of Iowa, ac-| in high plateau counties, Picking pears, 
cording to an oral statement by the Com- peaches and prunes in progress under 
mission’s commerce counsel, J. H. Hen- | ideal weather conditians. © 
derson. Californfa.—San Wrancisco: Tempera- 

This action willybe taken, Mr. Hender-' tures above normal in coastal regions; 
son said, in compliance with a resolution | near normal elsewhere. Sunshine plen- 
adopted by the lowa Traffic League, de-|tiful and benefited fruit ripening and 
claring that the Federal Commission | drying. Prunes being picked and dried. 
“ yr 
higher per se than transportation ~Con- 
ditions therein justify.” 

The new rates are scheduled to become 
ifective Nov. 1, he said, 


” 


\ 


Iowa to Seek Rehearing 
On Class Freight Rates 


State of Towa: 


‘ 


favorable weather. Grapes ripening and 
earlier varieties moving, to market. 
Citrus and avocados satisfactory condi- 
tion, : 


. 





xX 


Wyoming.—Cheyenne: Light, scattered | 


escribed rates for Zone 1 which are|Sugar beet harvest progressing under | 


ship, management and operation” 


Approved Unifieation 


|Not Yet Effected ~ 


As we have pointed out, these inter- 
veners have not yet succeeded in ef- 
fecting any afMliation ‘or unification 
| which has.met with the approval of the 
| Commission, and have not, therefore, suc- 
|eeeded in strengthening their. financial 
and competitive situation. Already in- 
terveners and other carriers in the South- 
west which have not yet effected mer- 
gers are directly suffering, and are likely 
\to suffer more by reason of the solici- 
tation of traffic via other routes over 
jaffiliated lines. So far¢s however, there 
|has apparently been no definite plan or 
program of cancelling routes which have 
been maintained for many years except 
the action of applicant hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, which unquestionably is a di- 
r result of the unification plans. of 

plicant and its various subsjdiaries.’ 

elf carriers which have succeeded in ef- 
fecting mergers are thus to be permitted 
to reap the full benefits of consolidation 
|priar to the completion of all other con- 
| solidations and the approval thereof by 
the Commission, and while other and 
smaller systems such as the lines of your 
interveners are still left independent, 
isolated and unsupported, the obvious re- 
sulg will be the stifling of competition, 
disruption of existing channels of trade 
and commerce and the impoverishment of 
the smaller systems of railroad to such 
an extent that they cannot properly main- 
tain their properties and afford ade- 
quate service to the public without sub- 
stantial government aid and support. 


We again respectfully refer the ma- 
jority of the Commission to the policy 
jand purposes of Congress which per- 
| mitted the enactment of the Transporta- 
|tion Act. In the Dayton-Goose Creek 
|cdse, 263 U. S. 456, the Supreme Court 
|said (page 478): 


| Plan to Disrupt Trade 
Channels Is Charged 


| “The new act seeks affirmatively to 
build up a system of railways prepared 
to handle promptly all te interstate 
| traffie of tke country. It aims to give 
| the owners of the railways an opportu- 








4 


|nity” to earn enough to maintain their | 


| properties and equipment in such a state 
|of efficiency that they can carry well this 
|burden. Tq achieve thisygreat purpose, 
it puts the railroad systems of the coun- 
try more completely tham ever under the 
| fostering guardianship and control of 
the Commission *** *” 
| It is respectfully submitted that the 
|present as well,as the priof attempts 
of the applicant 4d its subsidiaries in- 
| dicate clearly a design on their part to 
| disrupt long existing channels of trade 


land commerce via the lines of’ these 
| interveners, and that this is an illustra- 
ition of what may be accomplished by 
|other systems of railroad and of. the 


| effect upon these interveners if such sys- 


| rights and privileges of congolidation 
| before the entire plan for consolidation 
; has been completed and is ready to be 
}duty of the Commission in pursuance of 
| the spirit and letter of the Transporta- 


| week dry, with abundant sunshine and|tion Act, fully to protect the existing 


| routes and channels of trade by the at- 


Rangés and livestock tachment of necessary conditions in‘ the| 


|tems are permitted to enjoy the full) 


| placed in effect and that it is the clear} 
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Master of Steamer ‘Fairfax’ 
Is Acquitted by Trial Board Termed Result of 
Four Charges Against Captain A. H. Brooks, of Vessel in American Efforts 


Found to Be Unsubstantiated, Inspec- 


Accident, 


; tion Service 


- 


the ship’s log ‘book, the following con- 
clusions are definitely established: 


“That charges Nos. 1 and 2 involve| 
the same violation, which 4s excessive | 
speed in fog; it is established that when 
the ‘Fairfax’ sailed from Boston, visi- | 
bility was about half a mile and ship’s 
log showed engine ‘Slow,’ ‘Stop,’ ‘Half | 
speed,’ etc., speed 7, 9 and 13 knots 
per heur-varying according to visibility, 
and at 6:57 p. m., ship’s engine stopped | 
from half speed listening for whistle on 
No. 4 Buoy. At 6:58 p. m., half speed | 
ahead, and at 7:03 p. m., when ‘Pinthis’ 
full rn, helm hard _ aport| 
ct the head of the ship 
to starboard), when the ‘Pinthis’ was) 
observed crossing the bow of the ‘Fair-* 
fax’ from starboard toward port. 
| “It is established that the ‘Fairfax’ 
| at the time of collision was making about 
| three (3) knots per hour. It was also 
established that the ‘Fairfax’ penetrated 
the hull of the ‘Pinthis’ about four and 
one-half to five feet; her cargo being 
liquid, the shell of the ‘Pinthis’ would 
offer the only resistance to the stem of 
| the ‘Fairfax,’ which has a displacement 
of about 6,000 tons; therefore, the ‘Fair- 
fax’ could not have been going over three 
miles per hour, otherwise she would have 


speed as 


penetrated the ‘Pinthis’ to a much 
[greater distance. 
. “Charge No. 3, ‘Unskillfulmess’: In 


| 
| 


|which the master failed to make the! 


proper maneuver on sighting the ‘Pin-| 
this.” The evidence adduced at the trial 
{substantiated the entries in the log that 
on sighting the ‘Pinthis’ crossing from 
starboard to port, the master of the 
‘Fairfax’ ordered helm hard aport, which 
directs vessel’s bow to starboard, and 
| reversed engine full speed astern, which 
while backing with a righthand propeller, 
| would naturally cut the ship’s stern to 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| immediately after the fire on the ‘Fair- | 


” a 





Announces 


jter executed any other maneuver than! 


what he did, both vessels would have been | 
sunk and possibly all lives lost. 

“Charge No. 4, ‘Negligence’: In that 
the master of the ‘Fairfax’ failed to have 
an efficient and diligent search made for 
possible survivors who might be floating 
in the water: Nevis 


“It is established b 





| 


y testimony that | 
r 

fax’ was under control and that the 
services of an officer and such members 
of the crew that were necessary to man 
properly a lifeboat and make a thorough 
search could be dispensed with, that No. | 
1 motor lifeboat was lowered to the wa- 
ter with the third officer, boatswain, and 
three A. B. seamen and patrolled the lo- 
cation with spotlight for a distance of 
two or more miles from the anchored 
ship; this patrol being continued between 
three and four hours without locating 
any person on the water. 

_ “This Board is in possession of reliable 
information that the motor tank ship 
“Pinthis” has a maximum speed of seven 
and one-half (7%) knots per hour, loaded 
as she was at the time of collision, and 
that she passed the eastern terminal of 
the Cape Cod Canal at 5 p. m., daylight 
saving time, and was in collision at 7:05 
p. m., standard time, making a distance 
of twenty-three (23) knots in three 
hours and five minutes, which was her 
maximum speed, the weather being such 
that hearing was reported As very, good, 
yet no passenger or member of the “Fair- 
fax” officers or crew overheard a whistle 
signal from the “Pinthis” until after she| 
wag seen looming up in the fog. 

“After examining thoroughly 24 'wit- 
nesses, this Board failed to establish evi- 
dence substantiating any of the four 
charges; therefore, the accused master of 
the S. S. “Fairfax,” Archie H. Brooks, is 








| port, causing vessel to respond quicker 


It is evident had the mas- 





{ment by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, to Dillon, Read & Company of 
| New York at 96 per Gent of par and ac- 
crued interest. 
that the bonds should be sold at not less 


than 96% per cent of par and accrued | 


‘interest, and our order herein will re- 
| quire that they be sold at not less than 
that price. 


We are of the opinion | 


On that basis the annual cost | 


té port helm. 


Interstate Comm 


{to the Soo Line will be approximately | 


5.71 per cent. 


We find that thesproposed issue of | 
$4,106,000 of first refunding mortgage | 


bonds, series B, by the Minneapolis, St. 


Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Com- | 


{pany as aforesaid (a is for a lawful ob- 


ject within its corporate purposes, and | 


|compatible with ghe public interest, which 
|is necessary and appropriate for and 
consistent with the proper performance 
by it of service to the public as a com- 
mon carrier, and which will not impair 
its ability to perform that service, and 
|(b) is reasonably necessary and appro- 
) priate for such purpose. 


wa i 
‘New Aircraft Engine 
| Perfected in Africa 


British Inyention Said to Be 
Revolutionary in Design 





| 


| 


Plans for #he Speragection of a revo- 
lutionary type of reraft engine in 
South Africa have been reported to the 
Department of Commerce, it was an- 

unced Aug. 27, but complete detaiis 
Fc not been made public because the 
design has not been patented. 





|quarter to'a third less per horsepower 
and the inventors claim it might be built 


as either a gasoline or a diesel engine| 


at moderate cost. 


The announcement in full text fol-| 


lows: 
A novel type of aircraft engine claimed 


|by its inventors to be revolutionary in| 


|design, will be brought out in Durban, 
South Africa, in the near future, ac- 
cording to a report circulating in South 


Africa engineeying circles, the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce is informed in a 
|sioner DuWayne Gé Clark at Johannes- 
| burg.’ 

| The weight of the engine per horse- 
gower is said to be from a quarter to 
\a third less tWan that of’ other engines; 
it is alleged that there are no rods, crank- 
\shaft, shaft reduction gear or timin 
gear gnd that there are only one-sixt 
the us#al number of parts. The inven- 
\tors state that it might be built as a 
gasoline or a diesel engine at moderate 


cost and that a 250-horsepower engine | 


with proper boss would measure approx- 
imately 14 by 14 by 26 inches, according 
to the South African report. 

Since the design has not been patented, 


no further details have been published. | 
It is reported that two American engi-| 


\neers have approved the plans so far 
| developed. 

| 4 —__ 
Committee to Make Report 
On Railroad Consolidatio 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Aug. 27. 
The report of the New England Gov- 


n 





The} 
weight of the engine is said to be a| 


dispatch from Assistant Trade Commis-| 





state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 


No. 23270, Sub. No. 3.—B. E. Pedrick, 
Willard, N. Mex., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. Against a rate of $126 per car- 


load and a minimum of 20,000 pounds on 
| shipments of cattle from Dublin, Ariz., t6 
| Willard, N. Mex., as unjust and unreason- 
|able. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
| establishment of just and reasonable rates, 
minimum weights and reparation, 

No. 23509, Sub. No, 1.—Kierfulff @ Rav- 
enscroft, Ine., of Los Angeles, Calif., v. 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Against 
| rates on radio receiving sets from points 
|}in Group A transcontinental territory, and 
|from Group C territory, to~Los Angeles as 
| unjust and unreasonable-to the extent they 
lexceed the rate contemporaneously in ef- 
| Reparation of 





fect on talking machines. 
| $1,800. 
No. 23510, Sub. No. 2.—American Ware- 


| housemen’s Association, of Chicago, I)l., v. | 


| Inland Waterways Corporation, operating 
the Mississippi Warrior. Service Federal 
Barge Line. Against rules, regulations gov- 
erning holding, storage or sacking in tran- 
sit and reshipment of feright, including 
rates on canned, goods, sugar, coffee, etc., 
which are alleged/to be unjust, unreason- 
able and discriminatery as between ship- 
pers. Ask cease and desist crder, the es- 
| tablishment of just, reasonable, nondiscrim- 
inatory and nonprejudicial rates.@ . 
No. 23554, Sub. No. 1.—The Locust Pin 
|Company, Inc., of Front Royal, Va., v. The 
|Norfolk & Western Railway. Against the 
japplication of rates, on the basis of fifth 
class, on shipments of solid, plain wooden 
insulator pins and _ brackets, untreated, 
from, Front Royal 


to Roxbury, Mass., 
just and unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded lumber rates between the same 
points. Ask for cease and desist order and 
reparation. ® 

No. 23600, Sub. No, 1.—Pioneer Fruit 
Company of Deadwood, 8S, Dak.,» v. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Against 
rates on bananas from points in Louisiana 
and Alabama to points in South Dakota 
as unjust, unreasonable and excessive in 
and of themselves and relatively when com- 
pared with rates to competing points in 
adjacent territory, including Sioux City, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Pipestone, 
Denver and Crawford, Nebr. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 23648, Sub. No, 1.—Lynchburg Iron 
& Metal Co. of Lynchburg, Va., v. The 
|Chesapeake & Ohio. Against a rate of 
$5.04 per gross fon on carload shipments of 
scrap iron from Jgnebbers to Ashland, Ky., 
New Boston and Portsmouth, Ohio, as un- 
just®*and unreasonable to the extent they 
exceed 17% per cent of first class as pre- 
scribed for application between these 
points in eastern class rate case, Docket 
No. 1587, which rates they ask to have 
applied for the future, and reparation, 

No, 23663, Sub. No. 4.—Scott County, 
| State of Missouri, v. Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois. Against rates on coal vetween points 
{in Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri and other 
| States as unreasonable, unjust and unlaw- 
ful. Ask for cease and desist, order, the 
| establishment of just, reasonable and law- 
ful rates and reparation. 

No, 23705.—Andrews Brothers, of Detroit, 
Mich., et al. v. Railway Express Agency, 
jIne. Against rates of $1.59 to Detroit and 
$1.99 per cwt. to Wint, on shipments of 
| fresh tamatoes from points in the Marietta 
district, Ohio, as unjust and unreasonable. 








| sonable rates, and reparation of $3,000. 


| Present proceeding and all like pro-/¢rnors’ committee on railroad consolida- 

| ce@dings. 5 |tion probably will be issued hext Decem- 

| _ Wherefore, interveners, the Kansas per, according to information’ received 

| City Southern Railway Compamy and | by Governor Charles W. Tobey, it was| Ask {for the establishment of just and rea- 
| Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Com- | announced® Aug. 26 at the Governor's 

|pany, respectfully request the Com- office, 





in the -alternativa a rehearing of the 
above entitled proceeding in so 


ar as 
it involves the issue of the protection | 


of existing routes and channels o 
and commerce, 


trade 


mission to grant a reconsideration, or) 


| This information was conveyed to Gov- 
jernor Tobey by the geoore! chairman 
jof the committee, Rolland Spaulding, 
who was*in conference with the Gov- 
ernor. 


No, 23710.—Andersen, Smith & Hamilton, | 


Inc., of San Francisco, Calif., v. Chicago & 
OPP P PPL aired 


England governors,to study the problem 
of railroad consolidation and consists of 
fftve members from each of the six New 


The committee was created by the New| England States. 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the ¢ 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | 


Cleveland, Ohio, and Baltimore, Md., as un- | 


acquitted of the charges, andethe case is 
closed.” 


* 


erce Commission 


North Western. Against alleged unreason- 
able supplemental charges on shipments of 
grain, grain products, and poultry and stock 
|feeds, from.-«stations 


rom - in transcontinental 
groups E, F and G to stations in Cali- | 
fornia, Ask for cease and desist order, a 


hearing and investigation, the waiver of 
| collection of such charges; the establish- | 
|ment and publication of through rates and 
| joint rates and the establishment of mill. 
pe fo-toneatt provisions on movenients as 
above. 


No. 23711.—Dawson Produce Company, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., v. Florida East Coast 
Railway. Against a combination through 
rate of $2.13 per box on shipments of to- 
matoes from Homestead, Fla., via Jackson- 
ville, to Tulsa, Okla., as unjust and unrea- 
sonable, Cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 23712.—Cotton Trading Company, of 
Birmingham, Ala., v. Atlantic Coast Line. 
Against a rate of 81 cents per 100 Ibs. 
on cottonseed hull shavings, carloads, fromy 
East Point, Ga., to Tampa, Fla., as unjust 
and unreasonable, to the extent it exceeded 
59% cents. Cease and desist order, the 
determination of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. , 

No. °3714.—The American Agricultural 
| Chemical Company, of New York and else- 
where, v. Aberdeen & Rockfish. Against a 
third class rating on “Fertilizers in Inner 
Containers” in official, southern and west- 
ern classifications, as unjust and unreason- 
able, to the extent it exceeds the rates and 
ratings on fertilizers in bags. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates on less-than-carload, 
| carloads, and mixed carload shipments and 
reparation. 

No. 23715.—Read Phosphate Company of 

Savannah, Ga., v. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. Unjust, unreasonable, unduly 
discriminatory and prejadicial rates on 
tankage, and other fertilizey materials, 
carloads, from Milwaukee and Indianapolis 
and Chicago, to Nashville, and Humboldt, 
Tenn. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
jand reparation, 
No. 23716,—Armour & Cempany of Dela- 
|ware of Chicago v. The Baltimore and Ohio, 
Against the application of full fifth class 
carload rates of 32 cents per 100 pounds. 
on shipments of refuse palm oil, carloads, 
from Newcastle, Pa., to Chicago, as unjust 
jand unreasonable to the extent it exceeds 
{a published commodity rate of 21'% cents 
lon oil foots, settlings, or tank bottoms and 
|palm kernel] oil, settlings or tank bottoms 
|in carloads.. Ask for reparation. 

No. 23717.—Chester Franzell & Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. v. Chicago, Burlington 
|& Quincey. Against alleged failure on the 
|part of the Pennsylvania Railroad to pro- 
tect the intermediate rates on shipments 
lof peaches from southern Illinois to Pitts- 
burgh as resulting in unjust and unreason- 
able rates and charges. Ask for repara- 
tion. } 

No. 23718.—Memphis Freight Bureau of 
Memphis, Tenn., for the Seuthern Coal Co. 
jv. Alabama Central. Unjust and unreason- | 
able rates on coal, carloads, from mines inj 
}southern Illinois and western Kentucky, to 
[points in Tennessee, Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, and unduly discriminatory, prejudi- | 
cial and preferential of competitors. Cease 
jand desist order, the establishment of rea- 
sonable and just rates and reparation. 

No. 23719.—R. H. Delno of El Centro, 
Calif. v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
|Fe. Against a rate of $1.131%4 on carload 
| shipmentg of gasoline, from Amarillo, Tex., 
|to El Céaire, as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for the determination of just and rea- 
‘sonable rates and reparation. 

No. 238734.—Southwest Rendering Com- 
pany of Wichita, Kans., v.jArkansas Valley 
Interurban, Unjust, and unreasonable rates | 
on carload shipments of inedible tallow and 
givese from Wichita and Hutchinson to 
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rmation of Universal 
Union Reducing Mailing 
Costs Attributed to Initia- 
tive of. This Country 





[Continued from Pagegl.} 
in Stockholm, Sweden, 


e world. Representing the 


United States were Joseph Stewart, 


chairman of the delegation and execu- 


tive assistant to Postmaster General 
Harry S. New; E. R. White, special as- 
sistant to the Second Assistant Post- 
master General; and Edwin Sands, Su- 
perintendent of Foreign Mails. 

First suggestion involving formation 
of the Union was instituted in 1862 by 
Postmaster General Montgomery Blair, 
who brought about a conference held in 
Paris, between leading postal officials 
of the United States and 13 other na- 
tions, according to official records. WhiJe 


| this conference did not bring about es- 


tablishment of a postal union, it was 
— out in the report, it marked the 
eginning of postal cooperation between 
countries tending toward formation of 
such a group. 


In September, 1874, the first Postal 
Congress was opened in the hall of the 
National Senate of Switzerland, and was 
attended by representatives of 22 coun- 
tri@s and colonies. The United States 
was repreesnted by Joseph H. Blackman, 


| then Superintendent of Foreign Mails. 


Became Effective in 1875 


This Congress was in session until 
October, 1874, according to official rec- 
ords, when the first treaty concerning 
creation of a General Postal Union was 
signed by representatives of the United 
States, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Egypt, Spain, Great 
Britain, Greece, Italy, Luxemburg, Nor- 
way, The Netherlands, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Russia, Servia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Turkey, records reveal. France 
signed a short time later and Montenegro 
also adhered to the treaty. Its terms 
— = 9 9 effect on July 1, 1875, over 
a territory having a totat populati 
375,000,000 eure va —_ 

Under the terms of the treaty, the 
countries signatory: to it constituted a 


| Single postal territory for reciprocal ex- 


change of correspondence between their 
post offices, the record states, and through 
the entire-extent of which the right of 
transit of mails was guaranteed at cer- 
tain rates within maximum limits. The 
treaty also provided for a uniform 
classification of articles transmissible in 
international mails, and fixed uniform 


postage rates and conditions within 
maximum limits, 


Bridge Contract Delay 
|Protested by Kentucky 





Action Threatened if Indiana 
Does Not Award Contract 





State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 27. 

_ Unless the Indiana Highway Commis- 
Sion acts promptly in awarding contracts 
for the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River at Evansville, the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky will demand a 
statement of the Commission’s other ac- 
tivities, said to be “very material” in 
the premises, according to a letter re- 
ceived by the Director of the Indiana 
Commission, John J, Brown, from an 


Assistant Attorney General of Ken- 
tucky, Clifford E. Smith. 
Construction of the bridge by the 


State of Indiana was. ordered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in a 
decree entered Apr. 14, 1930, in the case 
of Commonwealth of Kentucky v. State 
of Indiana et al. (V U.S, Daily, 517), 
“as soon as practicable after the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky shall have made 
permanently available sufficient funds to 
pay its part of the cost.” 
Obligation Questioned 

The Attorney General of Indiana, 
James M. Ogden, recently held in an 
opinion to Director Brown that Ken- 
tucky’s share of the cost, estimated at 
$2,000,000, has not been made “perma- 
nently available,” according to the docu- 
ments submitted by Mr; Brown as having 
been received from Kentucky. 

The Attorney General further held 
that, in his opinion, the State of Indians 
was not obligated to proce@l with the 
awarding of contracts under the circum- 
stances. ; 

Mr. Smith now advises. the Indiana 
Commission that Kentucky will agree to 
have its share of the bridge cost avail- 
able in cash on 15 days’ notice from the 
Indiana Commission, He replies to the 
statement of the Indiana Commission 
that it is embarrassed for funds by un- 
expected completion of road. contracts 
by asserting that the Indiana Commis- 
sion has continued to award road con- 
tracts since last February, when it filed 
a statement showing that it had appro- 
priated money for the bridge and had 
unpledged funds available. 

Unless prompt action is taken by 
your Commission to award a contract or 
contracts for the Evansville bridge,” Mr, 
Smith’s letter says, “I shall have to in- 
sist upon a statement showing the num- 
ber and amount of contracts awarded by 
your Commission since the-decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States was 
entered Apr. 14, 1930, as, in view of the 
present situation, this is very material.” 








Chicago, St. Louis, Mississippi River cross- 
ings and points east thereof. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates, and reparation. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to_ the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


- Boston & Maine R. R. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Reading Com 
July 7 Months ue 7 Mohths Jul . — Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 

Freight, revenue ....+++++ 3,602,613 4,315,436 26,897,368 $9 435,196 5,134,574 6,665,637 37,233,344 44,076,639| 5,912,345 6,589,125 44,471,373 47,281,374 
Passenger revenue ...+++-- 1,404,233 1,582,729 8,299,416 9,213,177| 3{552,754 4,037,920 25,015,433 26,520,084| 472,213 570,527 3.642'160 4.137.947 
| Total oper. rev.....+.+++ ++ 5,781,004 6,789,154 40,811,023 44,459,149] 9,698,278 12,886,038 ° 70,546,751 179,272,065| 6,815,103 7,796,080 5%/297'836 55,608,361 
Maintenance of way......- 1,099,276 1,417,209 7,025,693 1,607,388] 1,561,665 1,601,223 10,050,486 10,916,743)| 1,152,404 1,167,575 7,786,931 8,197,667 
| Maintenance of equipment. . 766,851 904,315 6,368,273 7,580,583 | 1,487,682 1,969,216 11,019,576 13,846,757| 1,746,405 1/821/747 12'815,162 12,853,113 
| Transportation expenses... 2,083,412 2,242,079 14,895,731 15,615,788! 3,182,217 3,562,194 22,890,932 24,875,393] 2,739,434 2,880,470 ,19,959,581 20,748,784 
Total expenses incl. other... 4,284,683 4,942,498 30,635,499 38,134,674) 6,822,566 7,957,201 48,260,946 58,888,912 5,992,778 6,220,953 43,000,843 44,215,753 
| Net from railroad....... aa 1,496,321 1,846,656 10,175,524" 11,324,475] 2,875,810 3,928,837 22,285,805 25,383,151 822,325 , 1,575,077 8,296,993 11,392,608) 
Or rer rT . 297,623 845,135 1,934,335 2,211,541 524,108 641,000 4,619,108 4,796,000 260,381 377,637 1,969,683  2,448)716 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 218 24 4,425 4,061 583 440 5,263 10,854 157 2,727 1,710} 
Net after taxes, etc....... 1,198,480 1,501,497 8,236,764 9,108,873 2,351,019 3,287,397 17,861,434 20,576,297| 561,787 1,197,440 6,324'583 8,942°182 | 
Net after rents.......++++ 1,006,536 1,280,750 ' 6,770,971 17,598,774) 1,740,375 2,777,171 13,643,056 16,942,096 574,500 1,244,780 6,345,008 9,019,542 
| Aver. miles operated......+ 2,090.13 2,077.02 2,090.13 2,077.02| 2,132.02 2,132134 ~ 2,132.75 2,130.69] 1,455.64 1,459.31 1,460.62 1,460.12 
‘Operating ratio ...g..seee 74,1 72.8 15.1 14.5 70.4 é°” 68.4 68.0 87.9 79.8 83.8 79.5 
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Rate Decisions 
Announced - 


By the I. C. C. 
_ ee 


The Interstate Commerce 
on Aug. 27 made public ra 
which are summarized 


Investigation and Suspension Dock 
3413.—Iron_and Steel Rails of te 
Ties from Points in Central Preight As- 
couples Teceinaey to he in Centra] 
reig ssociation a 
a Soryitarion. at Sistem Sram 
roposed revision in rates on ir 
steel rails and cross-ties, in clade anne 
Newark, Ohio, and Huntington, W. Va.,' to 
certain points in West Virginia, over ina 
erstate routes, Virginia, and Maryland, 
found not justified, but without prejue 
diee to the filing of new schedules in’ 
conformity with the views expressed herein, 
Suspended schedules enaual: canceled and 
proceeding discontinued, 






Commission 


te decisions’ 
as follows: 


. 











BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 
3.. SEP OCT. NOV.. DEC. 


Suilding contracts furnish a very close estimate of geueral business activity. The figures for the deily average for building 
. Dodge Corporation from reports covering contracts awarded 


contiacts awarded used in this chart are compiled by the 
in small towns and rural districts, as welll as in large cities in 37 different States 


The amount of coal produced in the countty is a basic indication of the status of the various manufecturing industries. The, 

+ movement in the production of bituminous coel traced in this chart is on the authority of the Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 

ment of Commerce and is based on telegraphic returns furnished by the American Railway Association. 

senndecet the daily average for the week gs measured by the number of working days. They are calculated from shipments 
from the mines and show complete production except for certain small quantities used in the mine operation 


LUMBER PRODUCTION * 


industries depending on the by-pro 


The cutting and milling os lumber is important as a moet in construction of various kinds and in the manufacture of furniture 
and oth a = les. is of this chart ere compiled by the Bureau of Foreign’ 
ures furnished by = Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They represent the cut of 


Domestic Com e from 
. _eporesimetely ‘872 ‘identical mills, the index number being bared on a three-year average for the week shown. 


STEEL PLANT OPERATIONS 


‘The activity ‘of steel ailh ' jobviowsly a very important index of general wadeen conditions, since it figures in the basis 
, as well as in railroad equipment (rails, cars, structural stee 
vehicles. The’ — in this chart on the basis of statistics compiled by the Wall 


i, ete.), * well as automotive 


Petroleum being ‘ : commodity on which transportation (deen railroads, bus and automobile transportation, electric 
power plants, etc.) deperids, to say nothing of the use of the by-products by the chemical industry in all its phases, is 
considered an: oeten index dex of the business situation in general. 


The figures as shown above furnish an index built uq 
from information compiled by the American Petroleum Institute. 


Sain an a en LO Le 
The activity of the factories in Detroit and the surrounding regions is in 
gion io which automobiles are made. 


the general American public is buying automobiles. Figures here are 
Board of Commerce, covering about two-thirds of the dag seounnas o hat city. Figures shown here are for bimonthly 


crops but of the prosperity of the agricultural classes. 


ately connected with iron and steel production; 
s in this region therefore show the extent to which 
en on a basis of data obtained from the Detroit. 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


ht Is one of the principal indicators of prosperity. This chart shows how much merchandise is moving 


The figures are from the American Reiaey Association, generally exclusive of 
anadion roads, but sometimes includine them. 


IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 


This chert shows the composite price of iron and steel, an indication of basic costs in a basic industry. It is from hesiona 
Review and the composite price given here is based on the price of pig iron, billets, slebs, stee! 


jes, structural shapes, black selvenized and blue annealed sheets, tin plete, wire nails and black pi pil pe. 





Electrolytic copper, the most re 


trend of the entire toduny we type of be metal ned in many industries, has been selected to show the 
aoe - Bekag 


chart, represents electrolytic co; 
Mining Jounal one ‘daily average price at the eee ona qememed oe 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


eTeEnrNe by the Doisircinieet of Commerce of the United States Government 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(ssued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce. The 
explanations are furnished by the Research Division, Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all item's does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparisgn for the same period. 

To make more easy the comparison between different items 
which are regarded as important and to chart series expressed in 
different’ units, the Bureau of the Census has accepted relative 
numbers, often known as “Index Numbers.” As a general basis 
the monthly average for’the years 1923-1925 has been taken for 


convenience as 100. When the movement of quantities or values for’ 


ny week is greater than this basis, the relative number is greater 
han 100; if the movement is less, the relative number is smallér. 


These increases and decreases are shown on the charts by vari- 
ations above or below the line assumed tobe 100. 


“CHART LEGEND: 1929 eeeesee 1930 AGREE 


CATTLE RECEIPTS 


, 
150 JAN. FEB. MAR? APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
ri 


f cattl id cal Mlect do the condition in the meat, hide and leather inteey. as well as the 
Lie ety Rahn apy hg ta ar aan © showing the prosperity of the cattle men of the West, os well as the 
fluctuations of the hide and leather Industry. The figures used are compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 


epartment of Agriculture. . 
\ 


HOG RECEIPTS 


% 
The receipts of hogs show the genera! condition of the industries concerned not only with the respective meat’ products 
(pork, ham and bacon), but with lerd and various by-products. They Ly sen an indication elso of os mes to which corn 
harvests are being devoted to hog produce. The Agures usedgn this chart ere compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics of the Department of Asriculture and represent receipt of hogs at the erigeine! primary markets. 


Py} dt 
eres 


The wholesale price of No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat at Kansas City has been selected to give a pictur 


Agricuttural Economics of the Department o men 


WHEAT RECEIPTS 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. oct. NOV. 5 


A Pl 
Pi tat 


The receipts of wheat at principal primary: markets of the country fe an excellent indicator, not only of the conditions of 
The figures used in Compiling this chart are supplied by ““Bradstreet's'’ 


and represent the movement of wheat at 12 important distributing centers. i! 





“ 


Ms 
Papa asteeerterdcba nba 


The receipts of cotton, indlesting as they do the prosperity of this, basic industry, furnish a piclue of prosperity for e large 
clgss of citizens. “Receipts into sight” of cotton are compiled by 
are received from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerens consumption, ginnings and domestic stocks from the 


Bureau of the Censys, Linters are not included, 


- COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW. YORK 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG, SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


80 
ended fenefiendeiefeeeeden, 
Siege saesis Lene cach kasi y 


. 
The price of middling cotton on the New York market is @ barometer of the trend of cack prices in this commodity 


40 


U The chart h is based on information su 
— “2 fe Yok Ce Goch \eortieets an average of, ‘Baily prices for the week shown. 


/FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


The wholesale price index es compiled by, Protessor Irving Fisher, Yale Veivenie, the weil-known eGonomist, end ap- 
pearing in the weekly dete reports of the “Index Number Institute” reflects th e 


principal commodities in the verious metropolitan 






wn techs chore chaste complied en the Burrs of 
Thi ih th i pi yt eu 
this type of wheat ia the neighbooing ene Seendial san sont edaily evere se of ‘ath sales sales weighted b ry! the 









the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. Impprts and exports 


plied to the Department of Commerce by the 


-—-— 


emgutiens of the wholesale prices of 












AUTHORIZED Srarenents Onty Are PreseNTep Herein, Bern? 
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STOCK ee: . 


e, like bord prices, are an indication of investing conditions. The data from which the above chart is compiled is 
a on the authority of the Annalist. !t includes only sales on the New Yorly tock Exchange. 










BOND PRICES 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Se 
ated cdavlokene och aes 


The prices paid on bonds reflect the investment of money by cautious investors and therefore considered by many authorities 
4s one of the m ene indicators of general business conditions. The figures given in this chart ere compiled by the 
Street Journal and are the prices paid for leading bonds during the period given. 
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BROKERS’ LOANS. 


MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. 


40074N: FEB. rs 
eft ae cbt hk 1 
eT teal LLL) 


jp nldyiditnlisdet tet lal adil 


Brokers’ Loans reflect the activity of the New York market. From time to time these heve been looked upon as 2 g00d, 
indication of general business activity throughout the country. The chart shown above is built up from dete compiled by the 
Fedcral Reserve Board. It represents the amount of brokers’ loans outstanding in Federal Reserve member banks. 

































Call Money rates represent short time loans directly reflecting the activities of the stock market end the supply of available 
money for investment purposes. The interest rates as shown above ere compiled by the Well Street Journal end indicate 
the rates charged for call money in the New York market. 


TIME MONEY RATES 
AO CANAFEB.MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. “OCT. NOV. DEC. 


‘The rates + abs Sms > eran indicate borrowing forlong time investment. They therefore afford « picture of the activities of, 
the New ‘et and various investing centers. The information as ef, portrayed in the ahove chart is. 
‘compiled we he Wel Street Journal ay represents rates charged on borrowing ‘or long time investment (90 days or mend 

las apart from “demand” and ‘‘call" money. 

















LOANS AND DISCOUNTS F. R. MEMBER BANKS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Pritt dasa ussa tia 


The condition of member banks in the Federal Reserve System always offers an a€curate picture of the activities in the 

financial world. The chart shown ebove covers loans and investments and is compiled by the Fe@eral Reserve B 

fepresent the total pe of loans and investments in = as made by reporting member banks of the Federal om, 
system. 
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DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
__SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. : 






RAAT | 
AACE SA 


Thes¢ data represent the volume of checks presented for payment at banks in the United States outside of the City of New 
York. The omission of New York City was purposely made to @iminate the violent Auctuations of the stock. market there, 





FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 






JAN. OCT, NOV. DEC: 


se Ay JUNE YOTY AUS. SEP. © 
Fd geet pet Jian | 





10072 
90/7 
aot, 


The Federal Reserve Retio pictures the ratio. of di an¢ ooted to the tonal reserves in the Federal Reserve membes 
banks. This is alweys an important indication of genera! ions. ett Federet Reserve 
, Board and is me in teport al a Seeneee wy Ge 



















BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 







190 


Probably the best single indicator of the stete,of business In general at any one time is the number of failures of business 
anpeneanenn, manufacturing enterprises, as well as trading concerns, Compilations of such failures are made regularly 
bo UR . Dun & Company and are the basis of thi chart. It provides @ cross section of our economic life. 






Governor Young Adoption of Naval Limitation 
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afective Sept. 1, 
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AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


Federal rinance 


Resigns From | 
Reserve Board 





Head of Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem Wilf Take Charge of 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston 


[Continued from Page f.]} 
great sacrifice during the last three 
years, and I do not believe that I ought 
to ask you to continue to do so. 

“You have the right feel that you 
have rendered real publ service. You 
brought to the position of Governor sound 
banking judgmept based on many years 
of experience and a coniprehensive knowl- 
edge of financial, industrial and agricul- 
tural conditions throughout the country 


and of our national banRing system. In 
very difficult times you have performed 
the important duties of your office with 
«xcellent judgment, tact and courage, and 
I shall find it difficult to replace you. I 
wish to express not’ only my own appre- 
ciation of your devoted public service, 
but my conviction that your resignation 
will be received with regret by the coun- 
try as a whole. 
that you wish your resignation to be ef- 


me.” 
Letter to President 
Governor Young’s letter to the Presi- 
dent follows in full text: 


_ “My dear Mr. President: 
time it has been necessary for me to con- 


PustisHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNritep States DAILy 


It is my understanding | 


which is agreeable to| if this means a detour. 


For some; 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, 


Bank Deposits 








(Corporation Practice 
| . | Altered in California 
_Said to Support Peace Treaty 


| 
| 


| 


Revised Rules Issued by Cor- 


poration Commissioner 





| Assistant Secretary Castle Asserts Acceptance of London 
Compact by Nation Indicates Fidelity to Convention 
For Promotion of Peace 


e ® 
State of California: 
Sacramento, Aug. 27. 


' The final draft of the “Rules of Prac- 
tice Before the Division of Corporations” 
has been completed under the direction of 
the Corporation Commissioner, F. G.! 
| Athearn, and is now being distributed. 
Ons June 17, 1929, Commissioner 








[Continued from Page 3.] 

| the ieadership of Mr. Hoover ‘and, I i We have to know as intimately as 

|cerely hope, of future Presidents, never | possible all the different nations of the 

|be stampeded by propagandists into | 

omitting such forward steps ‘as those we | 

have been discussing through fear that | 

| somehow we may be slipping away from \without meddling in their internal af- sien of Corporation, and dumaniitecs of 

ashington’s advice. | fai 7e sid W iticized | : ae : 

| The Reece will never go as far | a _ me we re Spey ee \lawyers practicing in every section of the 

and if we stand aside we sre equally|State were consulted At that time, 


as some would like, will always go fur- ee t y ‘ 
ther than some would like, but it will | fiercely criticized. We are selfish or we|California was the first State to put in 
always lay its acts before the bar of are imperialistic. How can the United |actual booklet form the Rules of Practice. 
public opinion. I am one of those who| States stand aside when the loan of a| When these rules had been in use about 
have great respect for the ultimate judg- | few marines would have restored order? |a year Commissioner Athearn discovered 
ment of the public and I believe that the | Or, hoa can this great country stoop to|that some of the rules ineluded in the 
| public will only respect a Government | imperialism by sending marines? Often first draft should be made more flexible 
with courage to do what it believes to) we are between the two horns of a 
be right. We must never be cowards, | dilemma so far as public opinion is con- 
/never afraid to lead, never afraid to' cerned. 
strike hard for peace. 
| On the other hand, ~ ao 
must never permit itself to become the | . | 
‘slave of the kind of ideas which are ex.//n Central America 
pressed in popular slogans. It must al-| It would be absurd for me to comment 
| ways remember that there is a choice of |on the various instances where we have 
| several roads to a given objective. This | or have not, in Latin America, given this 
lis where inevitably we part company | kind of assistance, but of one thing I 
with the individual enthusiast. We must! am convinced. That is that the his- 
take the road it is possible to take, even|torians of future years, chronicling 
Often, in my of-| American actions in Central America, 
| fice, I talk with these enthusiasts. Al- | will absolve the United States from any 
!though our objectives are the same, the|trace of that imperialism which seeks 
| objective is too often confused with the | economic or political domination. They 
|method or even subordinated to the| may criticize details, but will record our 
method. | purpose as having — . ge the in- 
: . ternal stability without which there can 
Objective Too Often ‘not be prosperity and happiness, with- 
out which there can be no assurance of 


Imperialism Denied 


REA 


\ 
_ Corporations 


|provisions are made for “bucket shop” 








AUGUST 28, 1930 ( 


State 


in order to ass're greater efficiency by|elapsed time from the filing of an ap- 
more definite rules for the prevention plication to the issuance of a permit has 
of fraud and at the same time relieve| dropped to an average of 3% days as 
legitimate business enterprises from the|®gainst a former average of approxi- 
onus of excessive regulation. It was|™ately three weeks. 

also found that a nee situations Ww 
were arising constantly that were not oani 
covered as fully in the Rules of Practice | y + ing Reports No Bank 
as was necessary. | Failures During Past Year| 


The new rules are final in form. New. State of Wyoming: 


Cheyenne, Aug? 27. 
There have been no bank failures in 
Wyoming in the last year, according to | 








operations, oil royalty companies, partial 
pay houses, investment trusts, finance 
companies and many others. Previous|a xecent statement of the Stat = 
to the issuance of these rules by the!iner, John A. Reed. “While saline toe | 
Commissioner it was necessary for an at-| calitie, throughout the Nation seemingly | 


|torney or a corporation official to call!have had numerous failures ‘during the | 


at the Division of Corporations and hold | years,” says Mr. Reed, “Wyoming is in| 


times over a period of two or three|to report no failures. During the year | 
weeks before it was fully determined | the State has had three constructive con- | 
just exactly how the procedure concern- | solidations whereby larger institutions in | 
ing the particular case would be handled. | adjoining towns have assumed the busi- | 
Under the new rules, no time whatever ness of small country banks/in their trade 
is lost as the rules are stated in detail | territory, and it is my pleasure to be 
and at the most it is only necessary for|able to report the sound position occu- 
jan attorney to ask a question or two in| pied by.the banks of this State.” | 
jorder to clear an interpretation of a| The combined banking assets of the. 
rule here and there, Mr. Athearn stated. | State and national banks of Wyoming as 
Since the rules have been in effect, the! of June 30, 1930, totaled $71,343,902. 


CHING INFLUENTIAL 
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INDEX 
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Finance 


Shanghai Silver Stocks 
Decline Slightly in Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Aug. 21 
totaled 212,00(,000 taels, of which 125,- 
000,000 taels were held in native ba 
says a radiogram to the Department 
Commerce from-its Shanghai office. 
corresnc nding figures for Aug. 14 were 


of 
e 


212,400,000 taels, and 124,500,000, re- 
spectively. ® 
Sycee and silver bars were yalued at 


111.000.000 taels on Aug. 21, as com- 
pared -vith 110,300,000 taels on Aug. 14. 
Che total number of silver dollars -in 
Shanghai on Aug. 21 was 139,200,000, as 
compared‘ with 140,400,000 on Aug. 14. 


world, their policies and aspirations. We | Athearn issued his ‘first draft of Rules|a series of conferences extending some- the comfortable position of being able (/88ued by Department of Commerce.) 
have to assist them when we can do so,0° Practice, in the preparation of which | 
\the Assistant Commissioners of the Divi-| 





Rubber Footwear ° 


_Japan has recently begun an expan- 
sive export campaign for its rubber it~ 
wear, with the result that few western 
countries are able to compete with the 
low prices of the Japanese exporters. 
Consequently, our trade in the Far East 
during the past six months has suffered. 
(United States Department of Com- 
merce.) 











AMERICAS 


sider accepting a more remunerative po- | 


sition. As you know, thé law does not 


permit me to accept employment .with | 
a member bank where my experience | 


would naturally lead me. In addition the 


time for leaving has been a factor be- | 


cause I have felt that I was not in a po- 
sition to ‘accept employment elsewhere, 
regardless of how attractive an offer 
might be, when the credit conditions of 
the country were strained or disturbed. 


| 
| 
} 
{ 


| 


Obviously, these factors have limited the | 


opportunities. 


| 


Subordinated to Method 


There are men and women, for exam- 


ple, whose aim is world peace, who hon- | 


estly believe that the United States can 
never do its part in promoting peace 
without joining the League of Nations. 
Because the country does not approve 
of joitting the league, they feel that we 
are impotent, refuse to recognize that 
we are a mighty influence for peace. 
That is what I mean by confusing the 
objective with the method. 

Again there are those who see in 


external peace. 

We can not ignore treaties, we can not 
| desert those who have asked our help, 
but the sooner we can complete the task 
‘undertaken to assist our weaker neigh- 
bors, help them to organize their own 
affairs in accord with their own requests, 
‘and bring every marine home, the hap- 
| pier we shall be. 


There are no war clouds on the hori- 
zon. The only danger of war lies in the 
unstable internal conditions of various 


he 


“Now, however, it is clearly evident | noisy and jingoistic nationalism a men-{ countries, but I believe that these trou- 


that the credit structure of-the country | ace to peace and therefore condemn na- | bles will be localized. 
|tionalism altogether and spend their | 
{time lauding the glories of internation- | 


is in an easy and exceptionally strong 
position, and an opportunity has come 
fo me from the directors of the Federa! 

eserve Bank of Boston, that is, they 
have honored me by offering to me the 
ee of that bank, a responsi- 
bility that I am very anxious to under- 
take and feel that I should. I, there- 
fore, am tendering my resignation as 
Governor and member of the Federal 
Reserve Board to become effective as 
soon as accepted by you. 


|with other nations to the inevitgbly | 


| forget that a sane and constructive pa- | 


alism—whatever that may mean. (It 
generally seems to mean, I am sorry to 
say, the comparison of the United States 


disadvantage of the ited 


greater 
These people seem totally to 


States.) 


triotism, which is true nationalism, is 
one of the main safeguards of peace. 
The world progresses only when the citi- 


“I am taking this action with many zens of the different nations unite to 


regrets because I have thoroughly en- 
joyed the three years that I have been 
a member of the Board, and that I have 
profited greatly in experience, associa- 
tions and friendships there can be no 
doubt. I am most grateful to everyone 


;united patriotic labor of all the citizens) 
ake the homeland safe, 


make their own countries the best in the 
world. 
* Without internal stability, without the 


of a country to I 
progressive, moral, economically sound 


In the new world 
spirit the danger that a nation will try 
to take advantage of these chaotic con- 
ditions to secure_advantages for itself as 
against others is far less. Certainly our 
own country has clean hands and seeks 
nowhere undue advantages. 

We have a mighty will for peace. We 
have shown our fidelity to the Kellogg 
Pact in the London Treaty and under 
the leadership of the President we shall 
march steadily forward, taking the suc- 
cessive steps which will make real and, 
we hope, eternal the high principle of the 
pact. 


t 


U. S. Treasury 





Guited States Baily 


is a must paper to 
the key men over 
the entire nation. 


} 


Statement An analysis of our circulation shows: 


who has made it possible for me to ac-|themg can never be a sure hope of ex- 


cumulate’ such valued assets, and I par-|ternal peace. A chaotic_nation is always, 
ticularly take this opportunity to thank |.a menace to the rest of the world. We 
you for the many things you have done,! should always work, but it is self-criti- 
both officially and privately. You have! but constructively critical. That is the 
been most considerate on all occasions | theory on which a man like the Presi-| 
and I am deeply indebted to you.” {dent works, on which the Government) 

Mr. Mellon’s Letter |should always work, but it is self criti- 


Secretary Mellon’s letter to Mr. Gam for the eee of coer pnt 





Aug. 25 
Made Public Aug. 27, 1930 





That 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


$1,653,525.70 
1,500,824.53 


Young follows in full text: 


My dear Governor Young: I regret ex- | ¢ 


tremely, not only from the standpoint 


stituting something better. 
cism is tireless in building up, not in 
earing down. 

We put through the London treaty. It 


Miscellaneous internal 
_ revenue ‘ 3,171,931.04 every 
Miscellaneous receipts 446,718.49 


The United States Daily is read in 
city in the United States, where it 


$6,772,999.76 
$95,000.00 
109,972,977.64 


of the Federal Reserve System, but from | was a joyful work because it was con- 
a personal one, that you feel compelled structive, but the President was not more 
to tender your resignation as Governor | happy over the success of the treaty than 
of the Federal Reserve Board. You have|he was over the fact that its success- | 
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‘State Ownership of Wild Life 


and Rights of Landowner’ + 





Public Expenditures for Game Conservation 
Under Present Laws May Benefit Only Pro- 
prietors of Privately Posted Areas 





By WILLIAM C. ADAMS 


Director of Fi 


T WILL BE profitable to examine 
I all the elements which make up the 
“relative values” as applied to the 
cost of protection and propagation of 
wild life on the one hand, and the spe- 
cial privilege of the health giving rec- 
reation of pursuit and utilization of 
food on the other. A statement of the 
case from certain angles brings out 
some interesting situations. : 
We have a small State of approxi- 
mately 8,200 square miles of inland 
waters and land. , All of the wild life 
(excepting the migratory species) that 
moves over the surface or lives in the 
waters of this entire area belongs to all 
our people. With the formation of our 
State governments public ownership in 
the wild life was asserted. Except to 
pass scattering laws the State did lit- 
tle more than stake out its claim on the 
wild life; and rest. For generations it 
did practically no development work. 
It is interesting to note that Massachu- 
setts did not make a start to provide a 
State agency to administer its wild life 
property until 1865. But at that, it has 
been a pioneer. 
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The entire water and land area (ex- 
cept natural great ponds of 10 acres 
and upwards, our great rivers, and a 
minor percentage of land owned by the 
State), is owned by a relatively small 
group of our people known as the “land 
owners.” They have the fundamental 
protection of law—that as against the 
public they may say who shall come on 
their land (and privately-owned wa- 
ters) and for what purposes. While 
the land owners have from the begin- 
ning enjoyed this special protection— 
for many generations it was seldom in- 
voked. It has only been within recent 
years that the land owners have begun 
to consider whether they should de- 
velop a source of revenue by requiring 
the public to pay for the privilege of 
pursuing this State-owned property on 
their lands. e ; 

Thus we have the anomalous situa- 
tion of a great mass of State-owned 
wild life property at large on privately- 
owned and controlled land and water. 

While Massachusetts in 1865 took the 
first steps toward a businesslike @dmin- 
isration of its wild life property—it has¢ 
required the rapid developments of the 
past few years to bring home to the 
government the realization that owner- 
ship carries with it responaibilities and 
obligations as to administrative detail. 

We have. come to understand fully 
that the protection and propagation of 
this stock calls for modern business 
methods. These involve not only pro- 
tection through warden patrol and the 
artificial propagation of certain species 
—but also the preparation of the wa- 
ters and the grounds to provide the 
proper biological environment for the 
stock at large and that which is to be 


released. 
A 


Here the State comes up against an 
insuperable obstacle in carrying out 
the complete cycle of game administra- 
tion—the State has no right to go on 
to private property to do these things 
without the owners’ consent. The State 
may supply protection in so far as en- 
forcing close season, bag limit and 
other regulations; it may artificially 
propagate fish, game birds and quad- 
rupeds, but here it must stop for there 
is relatively little State-owned land on 
which the additional and equally im- 
portant administrative details of ver- 
min control and providing the proper 
environment can be carried out. 

In other words, the State will never 
be able to apply in their entirety the 
modern doctrines of game administra- 
tion except on a relatively small part 
of the surface of the Commonwealth. 

The State, through the Legislature. 
lays down certain rules under which all 
our people (including the land owners) 
may exploit this wild life, and defines 
the property rights which may be exer- 


’ anglers, 
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cised in it when reduced to possession. 
But the State has no power to authorize 
the public generally in the pursué of 
this State-owned property, to go on the 
lands or privately-owned waters with- 
out the land owners’ consent. 

Therefore, it is possible that on an 
extensive piece of privately-owned land 
and water may be found a sizeable vol- 
ume of State-owned wild life property 
which the land owner, in various ways, 
may, for all practical purposes, appro- 
priate to. his own personal use or ad- 
vantage. 

All. this in the face of substantial ex- 
penditures by the State to protect 
(through the warden service) this 
State-owned property, and to increase 
its volume through propagation and 
distribution of large numbers of cer- 
tain species. 

The interesting question immediately 
arises—after all, what rights have the 
public in this State-owned wild life? 
The group of our people knpwn as “‘na- 
ture lovers” (as distinguished from 
those who fish and hunt or trap) may 
observe it wherever the land owners 
consent. The group made up of the 
hunters and trappers may, 
subject to law, pursue and reduce to 
possession this wild life on such State- 
owned lands as are open for this pur- 
pose and on privately-owned waters 
and land where no objection is raised 
by the owners. 

As to this latter group the laws pro- 
vide that all who wish to hunt, fish or 
trap (other’ than certain groups of 
minors) shall purchase a _ sporting 
license from the State in order to exer- 
cise the special privilege. The under- 
lying theory of the license is that all 
the people own the wild life, and those 
who would take some of it for their 
individual benefit or recreation should 
pay for the privilege. Land owners 
may hunt, fish or trap on their own 
lands without such license if they are 
domiciled on the land and it is used 


exclusively for agricultural purposes. 
~ 
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While the possession of such license 
does not give him the right to go‘ on 
privately-owned waters and lands _ to 
exercise the same, nevertheless the tol- 
erant attitude of most of our land own- 
ers makes it, possible for him to hunt 
and fish over vast stretches of the State 
without compensating the land owners 
for this privilege. The. licensee pays 
no part of the cost of the taxes or up- 
keep or depreciation on this land—all 
of this burden falls on the land owners. 
To it should be added the hazards of 
injury to livestock, of fire, theft of 
property, and other items resulting 
from the misbehavior of certain of the 
public on private lands, which ranges 
from carelessness to downright vicious- 
ness. 

The sportsman today is not paying 
enough for the privileges or elements 
of value represented by a _ sporting 
license. For generations he received 
something for nothing. In recent years 
he has been required by the State to 
pay a nominal amount for this privi- 
lege of taking public property. 

But can he continue in this status? 
We think not. The providing of the 
recreation of hunting and fishing and 
the occupation of trapping is slowly 
becoming recognized as a_ business. 
Some of the old timers will sigh and 
say that the sport has become commer- 
cialized. Call it anything you like~ 
the fact remains that if we are to pre- 
serve and build up the volume of this 
kind of sport, we must pay for it. 

When the rank and file once get this 
idea clearly in mind, become willing to 
pay for the sport on a fair business 
basis comparable to that which they 
must pay for the enjoyment of any 
other recreation, and agree to provide 
the necessary warden (police) patrol to 
guarantee to the land owners securi 
from improper treatment and financial 
loss by the thoughtless and vicious ele- 
ment, progress can be recorded. 





A utomatic Parole System 


Kansas Uses Plan for First Offenders 
By A. S. FOULKS 


Pardon and Parole Attorney, State of Kansas 


sas have inaugurated what we 
call the automatic or merit parole 
system. If a pri§oner is a first offender 
and has served a minimum part of his 
sentence without having received a re- 
port for violation of any of the rules 
of the institution in which he is con- 
fined, and no objections to his parole 
have been filed, and if he has been 
advertised for a parole as provided by 
law, and his offense is not serious or 
of a heinous nature, he is paroled with- 
out having to appear before the parole 
board, 
It was the thought that the inaugu- 
ration of such a rule would tend to 


T= PAROLE authorities of Kan- 


make better men of the prisoners while 
they were confined at the prison and as 
a result the habits thus formed in 
prison would remain with them after 


their release. 


The plan has not been in effect long 
enough to justify a final conclusion or 
judgment of the beneficial results and 
effect on the prisoners, but up to the 
present time it seems to have worked 
out better than has been, anticipated 
and has raised the morale in our penal 
institutions. 

I have confidence in this system and 
feel sure that in the end it will be 
adopted as a permanent part of our 
parole system. , 
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Use of Chlorine as Disinfectant Is Viewed 


by Specialist on Sanitation as Typhoid Fever Preventive 
By C. A. HOLMQUIST 


Director, Division of Sanitation, Department of Health, State of New York 


means a serious inconvenience. In 

the past, many serious epfdemics 
of typhoid fever and intestinal disor- 
ders have resulted from temporary use 
in emergencies of polluted water from 
sources other than the usual ones. 


When it becomes necessary to draw 
upon a questionable auxiliary supply, 
the danger from its use can be largely 
averted, if the pollution is not too 
great, through the disinfection of the 
polluted water with chlorine.: This can 
be done at a comparatively small ex- 
pense and most water companies and 
officials now realize that they are re- 
sponsible for seeing that this very es- 
sential precaution .is taken in such 
emergencies, \ 


GS Means a's OF WATER always 


As an additional safeguard one °of , 


the regulations of the New York Staté 
Sanitary Code requires every water 
company or board, excepting in cities 
of the first class, to notify the local 
health officer and give him an opportu- 
nity to be heard before making use of 
any auxiliary supply or making any 
change whatever which may affect the 
sanitary quality of the public water 
supply. Where a_ health officer re- 
ceives such a notice, he is in turn re- 
quired to notify the State Health De- 
partment by telephone or telegram. 
The State Health Department has 
7~ emergency chlorinating apparatus 


which is frequently installed to help 
out while the local officials are getting 
their equipment ready. When the aux- 
iliary supply has to be taken from a 
stream or some other source known to 
be badly polluted, it is always advis- 
able for consumers to take the further 
precaution of boiling the water before 
drinking it. This is something of a 
nuisance but it may save doctor’s and 
undertaker’s bills. 


Water consumers themselves can do 
a great deal, if they will, to prevent 
water famines. An immense amount of 
water is often lost through leakage. If 
the leaks are in the water mains, the 
responsibility for finding and stopping 
them rests with the water company or 
officials. On the other hand it is often 
surprising to those who have never 
looked into the matter, to discover how 
much water may be lost through the 
continuous dripping from a leaky fau- 
cet or through a leaky valve in a bath- 
room flush tank. 

Finally, it is hardly necessary to 
say that where a water shortage can 
be foreseen, the responsible officials 
should not wait until the emergency 
arises to make provisions for a prop- 
erly protected auxiliary supply. If this 
cannot be done, then it is time that the 
community begin to look around for a 
new supply which will be both safe and 
adequate in quantity. 





) Regulation of Chain Banks 


Wisconsin Imposes Double Liability 
By WALTER J. KOHLER 


Governor, State of Wisconsin 


essential factor in the economic de- 

,velopment of the State, and Wis- 
cpnsin has progressed and prospered 
under an independent banking system. 
Their “character loans” play a most 
important part in the growth of every 
community. 

The Wisconsin laws on “chain bank- 
ing” have had an interesting and sig- 
nificant history. Prior to 1925.the Wis- 
consin statutes provided that one cor- 
poration could not. acquire stock in 
another, without the assent of the hold- 
ers of three-fourths of the capital 
stock of both corporations. 

Chapter 396 of the Laws of 1925 re- 
pealed ‘a part of the above mentioned 
section so that no assent of stockhold- 
ers was required. Thus the restrictions 
which previously had retarded the for- 
mation of holding companies were en- 
tirely removed. 

It was obvious that the unlimited au- 
thority given to large holding compa- 
nies by this law to acquire control of 
Wisconsin corporations constituted a 
menace to Wisconsin banks, their cus- 
tomers, and to the State at large. 

Chapter 445 of the Laws of 1929 
sought to apply three remedies to this 
situation. This law provided: 

First, 75 per cent. of the stock of both 
corporations must vote in favor of the 


[ ‘essentiat facto local. banks are an 


acquisition of more than 10 per cent of 
one’s stock by the other. Furthermore, 
to prevent the development of foreign, 
absentee-owner holding corporations, it 
prohibited all State banks and trust 
companies from authorizing out-of- 
state corporations to purchase their 
stock unless the said foreign corpora- 
tions have filed their articles in: this 
oa im are authorized to do business 
ere, 


In addition, it provided that any bank 
Whose stock has been acquired by such 
a foreign corporation which is not 
qualified, is automatically barred from 
being a depository of State monies. 

Second, to safeguard the interests of 
depositors and other creditors, this law 
imposed a double liability on the stock- 
holders of the bank chain. 

Third, it subjected such holding cor- 
porations to the supervision of the 
State Banking Department, and pyohib- 
ited them from operating in such a 
manner as to endanger the safety of 
the bank or its depositors. The Bank 
Commissioner is given power to accom- 
plish the purpose of the law, even to 
the extent of taking over the opera- 
tions of the bank and withholding divi- 
dends from the holding company. 

Experience may demonstrate the ne- 
cessity of enacting further safeguards 
at the next session of the Legisl@ffire. 
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Organization of Central Commodity Associa- 
tions to Control Marketing of Products Ex- 
plained by Farm Board Member 





By SAM R. McKELVIE e 


CANNOT emphasize too strongly 

that there is no disposition in the 

Agricultural Marketing, Act or 
among the members of the Federal 
Farm Board to impose the power of 
government upon the management or 
conduct of the farmer’s business. Our 
desire is that at the earliest possible 
date the Government may be relieved 
of doing for the farmer things that he 
can and prefers to do for himself. This 
does not mean that the Federal Farm 
Board is going out of business. soon, 
but it. does mean that as the coopera- 
tive agencies now heing assisted by it 
are able to go it alone, they will be 
heartily welcomed to do so. 

In carrying out this program, it is 
inevitable that there will be some 
changes-in our system of marketing 
agricultural crops. Indeed, if the pres- 
ent system were entirely satisfactory, 
there would be no need for an Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act. However we may 
regret the necessity for some of these 
changes, and however temporarily un- 
fortunate it may be that some may suf- 
fer or be inconvenienced, there is noth- 
ing new about that. In the progress of 
our country, we have found it con- 
stantly necessary to readjust our af- 
fairs to changed conditions. 

A 


It is not so long ago that the radio 
came into general use. That was co- 
incident with the production of a large 
number of talking machines. Those 
machines were largely in the hands of 
dealers. Far m complaining about 
their lot, the manufacturers and deal- 
ers promptly recognized the condition, 
adjusted themselves to it and today are 
generally more prosperous than they 
ever were before. 

There are more than 30,000,000 peo- 
ple living on farms in the United 
States. These people are just as vital 
to the bone and sinew of our country 
as any other class. Yet, they haye not 
shared equally in the national prosper- 
ity. Asa result, all have suffered in a 
measure and business will continue to 
suffer until agriculture is placed upon 
a basis of equality with other indus- 
tries and with labor in other industries. 

So, if we can bring some improve- 
ment to agriculture and reflect greater 
prosperity to the man upon the farm, 
the result will be much more beneficial 
than if we should stand aside. 

It is not the purpose of the Federal 
Farm Board to injure anyone. Our job 
is to benefit someone, and that some- 
one is the American farmer in the 
terms of 30,000,000 people whose hopes 
and aspirations are the same as yours 
and mine. 


Member, Federal Farm Board 


The purpose of the law, on forth in 
the declaration of policy, is to place 
agriculture on an economic equality 
with other industries. As a means to 
that end the legislation provides Gov- 
ernment assistance that will enable 
farmers, through collective action, to 
control the production and marketing 
of their crops. 


A 


Our first major task is to help the 
producers get organized so they can act 
collectively. Accordingly, efforts of the 
Farm Board from the day we first met 
have been centered on this objective. 
We have assisted various existing co- 
operative groups—each handling a par- 
ticular commodity, such as grain, cot- 
ton, wool, livestock and other products 
of the farm—to organize national co- 
operative sales agencies for the unified 
marketing of those commodities. 

Through these central commodity. as- 
sociations, made up of State, regional 
and local associations, producers are 
expected to control a sufficient volime 
of the different products of the farm to 
have bargaining power in marketing 
them. 

These cooperative agencies are be- 
ing formed, not to set aside the law of 
supply and demand and artificially 
raise prices to the consumers, but to 
engage in a merchandising program 
that reflects prices to their grower 
members in harmony with the actual 
value of the »roducts based on the po- 
tential buying demand. 

One thing to be borne in mind is that 
we are assisting farmers in setting up 
their own cooperative organizations. 
These central associations are owned 
and controlled by the cooperatives that 
form them. They are the marketing 
agencies of the farmers and not in any 
sense Government agencies. 
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The part the Government is playing, 
through the Farm Board, is to assist 
farmers in building these marketing 
agencies, making sure they are soundly 
constructed, and temporarily to give 
guidance and financial aid in their 
operation. All are set up on a basis 
where, as they gain financial strength, 
they can and will become entirely inde- 
pendent of Government aid or super- 
vision. In all these organizations pro- 
vision istmade for the Farm Board hav- 
ing a voice in their policies only as long 
as they are indebted to it. 

Some may think the expression has 
been overworked, but I think it best 
tells the story of what we are doing 
and will bear repeating: “We are sim- 
ply helping the farmer help himself.” 








Brake Testing as Police Duty 


Work of California Highway Patrol 
By ANDREW J. FORD 


Ingpector at Large, in Charge of Bureau of Brakes and Commercial Vehicles, Division of 


Highways, State of California 


part of the regular weekly duty 
of members of the California 
Highway Patrol and is proceeding in 
an orderly manner all over the State. 

Thus far the campaign has not gone 
far beyond the “courtesy” stage. It is 
rapidly reaching the point, however, 
where actual citations will be issued to 
motorists whose brakes cannot comply 
with the standards set up by the motor 
vehicle act. 

During the last three months officers 
have stopped approximately 85,000 cars 
and examined the brakes. Of these 
between 10 and 12 per cent were found 
to be driving with brakes that did not 
meet the requirements of the law. 

This does not represent the actual 
percentage of poor brakes amfong alk 
cars operating inasmuch as the officers 
only stopped a small percentage of the 
cars on the roads to test their brakes 
in order to avoid holding up traffic. It 
is believed that the actual percentage 
of all the cars operating on the road is 
much less. 

The brake testing eampaign has been 
conducted without any lessening of 
other activities of the patrol. In most 
of the counties it has been fhe custom 
to set aside certain hours in the week 
to devote to this work. 4 

The publis has shown a marked ap- 
preciation of the need of good braké 
and has cooperated well. Many have 
come to the patrol voluntarily and re- 
quested that their brakes be examined. 
Motorists stopped along the highways 
for the purpose of checking \ their 
brakes have, almost without exception, 
submitted to the tests without grum- 
bling and have been courteous to the 
officers. Great care has been taken to 
impress the motorist that good brakes 
are necessary for his own safety. Offi- 
cers have taken care also to impress 
him with the fact that the State au- 
thorities do not care where he has his 
brakes repaired provided, that after the 
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adjustments are made, the brakes will 
test up to the requirements of the law. 

Along with the actual field work of 
inspecting brakes has gone the work of _ 
checking applications received from all 
parts of the State for designation as 
official brake testing stations. 

Considerable misinformation was 
disseminated regarding the State’s at- 
titude on this matter which was cor- 
rected before the work progressed far. 
Among other things, the patrol admin- 
istration has sought to impress the 
public that it is not recommending, suf- 
gesting or prohibiting any type of 
brake testing or adjusting machine or 
equipment and has no interest in the 
various persons who have applied for 
such designation except to see that they 
are honest and competent. 

In designating such testing stations, 
the patrol has kept in mind the repu- 
tation of the applicant as a business 
man, the ability of the men employed 
to do the adjusting, the location of the 
garage, shop or service station, the de- 
mand for such stations in the commu- 
nity and similar qualifications. 

Approximately 900 establishments 
have been designated as official stations 
to date. These designations were made 
after a careful personal check by the 
patrol. Approximately 2,000 mechanics 
have been authorized as adjusters. 

_In carrying on our brake testing pro- 

gram, emphasis is being laid on the 
fact that the motorist iy not required 
to have a brake certificate to drive a 
motor vehicle. It is only after his 
brakes have been tested and found not 
to comply with the law that he is re- 
quired to have his brakes adjusted or 
repaired and to produce evidence that 
he has done so. 

It is not the intention of the patrol 
to be harsh or arbitrary in the matter 
of brakes. Rather, we hope by persist- 
ent enforcement to educate the motor- 
ist to the necessity of having his brakes 
inspected regularly and frequently. 





